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Introduction 


T u 1 s book is not offered ss & history. An Authentic, unbiased 
stofy of the rise of British pover in IndU and its 
abandonment, the declaration of independence simultaneously 
with the partition of the country and the abrupt withdrawal of 
the British in August 1947, yet remains to be written. It will 
need the labour and research of several histotians to piece 
together data collected from the various archives in England 
and India. The author of this retrospect is not a historian not 
an active politician; but for sixty'hve years he has been an eye* 
witness of many stirring incidents in the country's history* from 
the day when Dadabhai Naoroji, who had made England his 
home for forty years aod fought for the redress of India’s 
wrongs and her right to self*government, came to India covered 
with glory as the hrst Indian member of the House of Commons. 
As a student of Elphinstone College he witnessed the presenta¬ 
tion of an address to the Grand Old Man of India by the 
students of sdl colleges in Bombay. During the two decades 
preceding the declaration of independence and the country’s 
partition he had the privilege of interpreting the best mind in 
the Indian National Congress to successive representatives of 
the British Crown and of striving to make rough places smooth. 
He therefore feels he has something new to say in clearit^g 
misconceptions concerning the policies pursued by both the 
British Government and the Indian National Congress daring 
the later period. Errors were made on both sides that retarded 
peaceful progress towards the goal of self-government which 
had been set before the people by sagacious British statesmen 
in the early years of the nineteeuth century. In this retrospect 
an attempt will accordingly be made to unfold, as faithfully 
as possible, the story of the British connexion with India since 
its commencement: its romance, its glory, its tragedy aod 
its pathos. 


u Introduction 

The tragedy aod the agooy would have been lea prolonged 
aod poignant, had not the British statesmen who enunciated oe 
endorsed the polity of educating and training Indians for self- 
gomoment, encouraged Indians to believe that the political 
freedom, the politKal iostituttons and the form of autonomous 
government that would be given to them, as circumstances made 
it progressively possible, would be of the recognized British 
type. It was easy for the earlier statesmen to build their hopes 
on education aod lode forward to the day when the people 
of India, eduesWd and trained, would he fully qualified for 
equality of status with the members of the ruling race and for 
freedom and responsible government. In practice, however, it 
was oot so simple. Apart from the factor of self-iotermt that 
made the bureau*^ reluctant US part with authority, the 
pr^lem bristled with a^inistrative difliculties. Even champions 
of liberty and sympathiaiog friends of India such as the Mills, 
both father and soo, and John Bright, held that the essential 
prerequisites for parliament denweragr, viz., the unity of the 
count^ aod a suficiently educated and disciplined population, 
were lacking. In the meanwhile the Indian people were rapidly 
imbibing ideas of political freedom and democratic principles. 
Particularly after the birth of the Indian National Congress, 
a new sense of citizenship, concord and common interest was 
stirring the peo|^e- The rulers of the day could not remain 
iodifierent to its implications, and steps were taken to liberalize 

system of admiaistrarioo. The earliest ctspotan to the grow¬ 
ing turiooal demand was the enlargement of the legislative 
councils under the Morley*Mioto reforms of 1909. 

From now on, however, communal rivalries and distrust 
became the greatest impediment to constitutional progress. 
The growing importatsce and strength of the Indian National 
Congress and its demand for the rapid Indianizatioo of the 
administrative services aod for representative government 
made the Muslim community as a whole fear that represenU- 
tive govemmeot would mean the rule of the majority commu* 
nity ox Hindu rnj. This fear was at the root of the continued 
opposition of the Muslim League to constitutional reforms which 
placed increasing power b the hands of the majority party, 
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Stiffening gradually, ihe Leases antagonism l«d to the 
enunciation of the ‘two-nation’ theory and the demand for a 
separate home for Muslims, rendering peaceful progress 
towards the goal of self-government almost impossible. Never¬ 
theless pledges repeatedly given for transfer of power to the 
people had to be fulfilled. The trusteeship of the British, at first 
hailed as a blessing, had become positively galling by the turn 
of the century. A supreme effort was therefore made during 
the days of the Round Table Conference to bring all the 
elements of the population into a scheme for an All-India 
Federation. Although the main features of the scheme had 
considerable backing in both England and India, the splendid 
op^itunity for the unification of the country was lost, owing 
mainly to the opposition of the diehards in the Conservative 
Party, unfortunately for ever. 

Transfer of power to the people was overdue in the 
tumultuous days of World War II. A minority like the Muslim 
League, however powerful, could not be allowed to hold up 
reforms indefinitely, Lord Wavell therefore made attempt after 
attempt during his administration to find an agreed solution to 
the deadlock. The master-key to the solution of the Indian 
problem was held by Winston Churchill as Prime Minister of 
Britain. He stood at the pinnacle of his glory as the saviour 
from Nazi aggression not only of Britain but also of the whole 
world, He could have risen still higher in the estimation of Che 
world if he had then arranged, with good grace, for the transfer 
of power to the people of India, within a specified period, 
as the crowning ichievement of the British raj. There were 
deterrent factors, no doubt, and a genuine apprehension of the 
risks involved in the transfer of power while Britain was in 
the thick of the war, But the difficulties, though great, were 
such as could have been overcome by a master-mind such as 
Churchill's. Statesmanship demanded bold action in view of 
the greater risk involved in further delaying the fulfilment of 
pledges solemnly given and thus allowing the political situation 
in India to deteriorate and paralyse the administration. ChurchiJl 
in fact realized the need for action on the part of the Britisb 
Government He had become a realist and was not the diehard 
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had been beftte. Hi$ lodian <d)sessiOQS could oo longer keep 
him insemitive to tbe political atmotpbere la Ifldia, nor could 
be ignore the rapidly chaogiag strategic posidoa and the 
importance she bad acquixed during tbe war. la response to 
Lord Wavell's personal appeal that his bands as Viceroy should 
be streogthened in resolving tbe political deadlock in the 
country, Churchill was ready and ^ling to move. Unfortu' 
fulely, however, even during the disastrous dap of military 
reverses, dap which also marked the most critical phase in the 
history of Indo-British relations, his conviction that caste-ridden 
India was not fit for parJiaineotaty government did not allow 
him to offer constitutional reforms accepublc to her. The oppo¬ 
sition of the Congress Party to his own proposals stiffened his 
attitude towards India ottce cnore and in an imaaingly indis- 
ctttt speech he went so far as to boast that he had not become 
* tbe King's First Minister io order to preside over the liqui¬ 
dation of the British Empire*! Within five years the process of 
liquidation was hastened by bis successor in office, even at the 
ri^ of chaos. 

The aftermath was disastrous. Tbe usual justification for the 
inordinate delay In resigning power was the anxiety of die 
rulers not to leave chaos behind them; but the flight of ^ousands 
of panic-stricken people that followed tbe decision to partition 
the country simultaneously with the declaration of independence, 
the pillage, the arson, the murders, the rapes and other atro¬ 
cities, created cooditions ioore chaotic thw could ever have 
been anticipated. It redounds to tbe credit of those Indian 
leaders who had takeo over the reins of government that order 
was restored within a short time. But the voluntary ahaodonraeRt 
of power by firitaio. onpcccedented io the annals of subject 
nations, was shorn of almost all its glory. 

The histories this last phase of the British rule io India 
which have been published leave several questions unanswered. 
What efforts were made ty Lord Wavell, one of the most 
coosgentious and Libetal-mioded vicerop of India, to bring 
together the two warring polidcal parties? What were the 
droimtaoces wiudi impelled Attlee as Prime Minister of 
Britain to change bor^ midstream and send out Lord 
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MountbaltcQ to expedite witiidrawd? What endeavours 
were made to evolve a neighbourly policy between the Domi¬ 
nions of India and Pakistan? Why did they prove abortive? 
Why were adequate precautions not taken to avert the 
hol^sust ? The reasons remain to be told dispassionately, 

In this book an attempt is made to hll some of the lacunae, 
to recall some little-known facts concerning the early history 
of the Bmpire, to relate a few episodes concerning the protcao 
ted struggle for freedom which have not found a place in any 
extant history of the country and Co give, in the light of infor¬ 
mation gathered from various sources, as accurate and as dis¬ 
passionate an account as possible of what took place during the 
struggle. As aaess to official documents, minutes and corres¬ 
pondence between the last two viceroys and Whitehall has not 
been possible, the author has had to rest content with such 
first-hand information as he was able to obtain from published 
material, particularly from Mr V, P. Meson's documented 
narrative of events preceding the transfer of power, and from 
the principal actors in the great drama including Earl Attlee 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who have favoured him with 
frank replies to several inquiries concerning the last phase. He 
takes this opportunity of expressing his sincere thanks. His 
gratitude is also due to his esteemed friends Lord Scarbrough, 
Sir Francis Low and Mr A. D. GorwaJa for the interest they 
have taken In this book, To the first two he is also indebted 
for the inquiries they kindly made for first-hand information 
and documentary evidence from certain sources in England. He 
would also like to acknowledge his debt to bis friend, Mr B. K. 
Karanjia, for assistance in reading the proofs. 

For the invitation to write this retrospect, and for the award 
of a prize, the author is grateful to the Trustees of the Dadabhai 
Naoroji Memorial Prize Fund. 





I 

The Lure of India 


W HO was the htst Eaglishnan Co set foot on Indian soil? 

Histofjani confer the distinction on Father Ihomas 
Stevens. Son of a prominent London merchant, brou^t up a 
Catholic, filled with dreams of the East from reading the wocks 
of St. Francis Xavier, he sailed for India from Lisbon on 
4 April 1579. Tiie letter he wrote to his father (10 November 
1579) aroused England's interest in India. It was passed from 
hand to band and it is believed that it marked the beginniog 
of the longing and endeavour of the English people to turn 
eastward. This is not to say that before that historic visit India 
had been for England a sealed book. Centuries before it, the 
English people had come to know ' Hindcostan' as a country 
rich in romance, a land of enchantment and wonder, a synonym 
for wealth and splendour, a 'country in which there be divers 
countries' with a bewildering diversity of creeds, customs and 
ways of life, a home of 'curious creatures’, such ts cannibals, 
elephants, aocodiles and snakes. 

The verdict of historians that Stevens was the first visitor 
from England to India will, perhaps, be challenged some day 
in the light of further research in the annals of the period 
preceding the sixteenth century. As a matter of fact, according 
to an entry in tl;e AnglO'Soxon Chronicle, the first Englishman 
to visit India was one Sighelm (also called Sigelinus), who was 
sent by King Alfred in the year 883 on a pilgrimage to India io 
fulfilment of a vow. He is reported to have brought for the 
King 'many strange and predous unions (pearls) and costly 
spices'. Spices were then in great demand to satisfy the people's 
dcsste for pungent fiavourings, as tlieir food for six months in 
each year was salt meat. GiU>on, however, suggests unkindly 
that Sigelinus went no further than Egypt for his curios.' 

* H. G. Rtwlifisoa : Brii/si Btpfmhp in Vtiittn Indh, p. 21. 
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B« thftt iS it cvca if Father Steveoa were deprived of 
the honour of being the earliest English visitor to Ind!a> he 
win long be remembered in Bnglish and Indian history and 
literature as the contemporary of the Marathi poet Eknath and 
author of a grammar in the Konkani dialect of Marathi, a 
catechism in Kanarese, Che language of the then western 
Kamatak, and an epic in Konkani, the CMjiJan furatia, giving 
the entire Bible story fr^ the Creation. Tlie following ecstatic 
description of the Marathi language shows the author's 
fascination with it: 

' Like a jewd among pebbles/ h« slop in the Purtina. ' like a 
sapphire among jewels, is the exceHertce of the Marathi tongue. 
Like the jasmine among blossoms, the cousk among perfumes, 
the peacock amoac birds, the Zodiac among Ae stars, is Marathi 
amoog languages. * 

Centuries before the days of King Alfred and the Jesuit 
Stevens, trade between the East and the West had followed 
the three great waterways of the Oxus. the Eupiirites and the 
Bed Sea. India was the medium of inCetcoutse between China, 
Japan and Cambodia m the East, and Babylon in the West. 
When Greece and Rome began to play an important part in 
the history of the world, they carried oo a thriving trade with 
these countries. Hoards of coins found Chroughout Malabar 
contain Urge quantides of Roman coins of ail ages. The fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks (a.D. 1453) dealt a deadly blow 
to the flourishing trade carried on by the Venetian and Genoese 
merchants with Alexandria, Coosbantinople and the Levant. 
The trade routes were now in tbe hands of a hostile power. 
A free way to tbe East had to be discovered. Encouraged by the 
Spanish and die Portuguese kings, adventurous navigators 
embarked oo quests for alternative routes to the East l^ies. 
When, after long and careful prqaarations and amaeing 
adventures, Vasco da Gama opened up a new route, by 
rounding the Cape to India ar^ casting anchor off Calicut 
(20 May 1498), it changed the andent route for the commerce 
of East and West Tbe Portuguese were the first to enter the 
field ; they were followed bj tbe Dutch. Trade with the splce^ 

* ibid, p. 27. 
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boring lands became the monopoly of these two oations, Stories 
of their rivalry and fierce struggle for supremscy in the eastern 
trade reached the ears of the English merchants who were still 
cut oS from direct communication with the East Indies and 
were thirsting for markets to expand their trade, Their interest 
in India had already been stimidated by the alluring accounts 
given by travellers, All that was romantic was warmly associated 
by them with the magic name of India, and oow da Gama’s 
epoch-making discovery fortuitously brought their country 
directly into touch. 

’The Indes are discovered,' runs a petition addressed to 
Henry Vin in 1511, 'and vast treasure brought from thence 
every day. Let us therefore bend out endeavours thitherwards; 
and if the Spaniards and Portuguese suffer us not to join with 
them, there will be yet region enough for all to enjoy. 

' The wealth of Ormuz and of Ind ’ began to stir the imagina¬ 
tion of England’s bards. Before this era, their touch with India 
was very vague : Chaucer had only stray references to the great 
Bmetrius, the King of Inde, in Tht Knighfj Talt, and to a 
Buddhist parable in T/sf Pardcnar’s T^4 ; and Spenser describes 
thus the hermit in Tift Fasrrt Quttnt ; 

.. .solid with dust of the long dried way ; 

His sandales were with to^ome travel 1 tome. 

And face all tand with scorching sunny ny, 

As he had traveild many a sotners day 
Through boyling sands of Arabic and Vnde,* 

The hearts and minds of people throughout Europe were now 
stirred and the profound impression made on the English people 
is rejected in the works of poeb and dramatists of the 
Elizabetlian era, particularly Marlowe, Shakespeare and Ben 
JonsoA. New Wngdoms were to be had for the taking and 
new conquests were to be made in the realms of literature, 
for new vistas were opened for the poet’s flights of fancy. 
Marlowe was the first to turn his torch in these directions, 
Tamburhmt the Creai, his first play, was the first litewry work 
in which the dominant idea was the voyage to Ir^dia round the 
* Quottd in Macpbenoo's Ajiads cf Com/nHet uii «^uoted b? 
Rtvlifisen. ibid., p. 32. 

' Book I. cioiO VI, aiuiza zzxv. 
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Cape. Tsjnburlalae’s docomaoC passion was lizst of powet and 
sway over oriental kingdoms, and ambition for empire was a 
tbeme congenial to tbe audience of the day. Cosroe complains 
dut 

Men /com the fartbst e^uiaxtial line 
Have swarm’d in troops into die Eastern India^ 

Lading dieir ships with gold and predoos stones, 

And nude their spoils from all oar prorinces.^ 

As the discovery of tbe Cape route to India had dealt a 
deadly blow to the suprecoacy of the Venetums* thriving trade 
in the East, their only hope of avecting total ruin lay in piercing 
the isthmus of Sues, and a plan was laid before them. It met, 
however, with strong opposition from Egypt. Marlowe refers 
to the project In tbe foUomng verses: 

Whereu the Terrene and tbe Bed Sea meet. 

Being distant less than full a hundred leagues, 
f meant to cut a channel to them both 
That men might quickly sail to India.* 

And one of tbe Erst projects of Marlowe's Faustus to accumu¬ 
late riches is to turn to India: 

Shall 1 make spirits fetch me what 1 please, 

Resolve me of all ambigaitsea, 

Perform wh^ desperate enterprise I will? 
rU have tbeo fly to India for gold. 

Ransack tbe ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corueo of the new found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates^* 

In their early attempts to establish commercial relations with 
the East, English merchants bad commenced by trading, in a 
small way, with the Levant. Having secured tbe right of trade 
from Sultan Amuratb in 1979. they formed a Turkey Company. 
To reach India, however, was no easy matter. The Portugese 
were absolute masters of the Indian seas; they held not only 
tbe new sea r oute round tbe Cape but also the Persian Gulf 
and every gateway for Europeans to India. Nevertheless, ag^st 

' Part 1. art 1, K. i. 
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heavy odds English ships at last succeeded in ploughing their 
way to India. 

Within four years of the stir created in England by the 
memorable letter from Father Stevens a few le^iog London 
merchants took a momentous dedsion. With a view to explor¬ 
ing the possibilities of reviving the old overland trade with 
the East, by way of Aleppo, they organized early in the year 
l$dS an expedition to India. Its moving spirit, John Newbery, 
carried with him a letter of introduction to the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar from Queen Elizabeth. With three companions, ^Ipb 
Fitch, William Leeds and James Story, he set sail for Tripoli 
on a ship named the Tygtr. Arriving at Tripoli, they proceeded 
by caravan to Aleppo and thence to Baghdad and Basra, We 
need not follow them in their exploits, but it is interesting to 
record the impression of one of them, Fitch, who alone returned 
home, about the productiveness of India, which must have 
whetted tlie appetite of his countrymen pining for new markets 
and given the signal for the formation of the commercial com¬ 
panies which led to the else of British power. *Here is great 
traf&ke,’ he says, 'for all sorts of spices and dtugges, silke and 
cloth of silke, sandales. Elephants’ teeth and much China 
worke, and much sugar whi^ is made of the nutte called 

Gajara the tree is called the palmer : which is the prodtablest 
tree in the worldc.'^ 

The exploits of the members of the expedition appear to 
have created widespread sensation in England, otherwise Shakes¬ 
peare could not have taken for granted that the following 
reference, made by him twenty years later in his famous play 
Macbtihy would be understood by his audience; 

' Aroint thee, witch t' the rump-fed renyon cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o' the Tiger.‘ 

The Newbery expedition to India, the entry of Drake into 
the Southern 0«an, and the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 
1583, all of which helped open for the English vessels the way 
to the East, prepared the ground for the memorable meeting 
held by eighty merchants in London to establish a company 

’ Seocourt: IndU i% S.n^ish p. 
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to trade with the East Indies. Notable among the ei|ht 7 was 
Ralph Fitch. The scheme bad, however, to be ahardooed as 
Queen Elizabeth then feared that it would pmiudice h« oego- 
tiatioos with King Fliilip of Spain for peace. The project was 
renewed, and, oo 51 December she granted a charter to 
the CMnpany uoder the historic title, * Tbe Governor and Com* 
pany of Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies’. 
According to the nomenclature of those days, the term i East 
ladies' comprised not only the countries east of the Bay of 
Bengal, the straits of Malacca, Java. SUm and all the Spice 
Islands further eastwards to the Java and Chinese seas, but also 
India. How tbe commercial corporation ome to be transformed 
into a political organization, how on the termination of its 
diartet it left tbe legacy of an oriental empire, is a story fre* 
quoitly related and need not be retold for the purpose this 
boo k, What b pertment b the question whether the empire 
was acquired in a fit of abseot'mindedness arid its growth 
altogether undesigned, or whether it was dreamt of and plan* 
ned, as dicufflstances permitted, almost simultaneously with 
the start of tbe Fa ft India Company's commercial operations 
and erection of factories. 
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I T IS commonly held, because historians have gone out of 
theif way to stress the fallacy, that the rise of the British 
Empire in India was unpremeditated and unplanned, an acci¬ 
dent, a singular stroke of good luck. When originally pro- 
pourlded, there was some evidence in support of this hypothesis, 
but subsequent evidence has shown that it is not wholly true. 
It is certainly true, as stated in Keith's Comtitvtioiial History 
of India, that tlicre was little to suggest the acqui¬ 

sition of dominion in India in the dibut of the Company 
of Merchsjits of London to whom Queen Elizabeth, after mu^ 
hesitation, granted a charter of incor^ration. These enterpris¬ 
ing men crossed the seas, facing perils and death, merely ‘to 
trade, to turn an honest penny, not to conquerBut the po^M 
conception of the British dominion in India does not go back 
to 1600 ; it is not to that remote date that one looks for ar» 
explanation of the motive leading to the gradual establlsbmeiit 
of the Bast India Company's settlements and territocies. It is not 
to the years of infancy of the Company but to the period of 
its adolescence and maturity that one has to turn for an answer 
to the question whether the empire was built up deliberately 
by the agents of the Company in consonance with the wishes 
of the Directors, The protagonists of the theory of unintentional 
domination, however, ignore the inddenls of that formaUve 
period and suggest that the English remained mete traders 
until the logic of events proved to be too powerful for them 
and commerce expanded into empire. For instance, even such 
well-informed historians as Thompson and Garratt claim : 

We weot honourably, thinking it no shame to \x merch^b. 
But we ate attacked as a folk who came as suppliants seeking 

' Oi. 4 1- 
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leaTC to tad«, aod by devioos viys of trachery bcc&me rulecs 
of a distracted, paice*{ovio^ bdpleas laod. Yet tfae miracle is 
DOC tbat conmercc ddmately eapaoded into empire, but that 
for such a fast of time w« were traders and nothing else. Of 
all the European ioteri^iag natioos we were the last and most 
reluctant to draw tbe sword, eren io defence.'* 

A later writer, Guy Wiot, in his book Th* Briiisb in Asia, also 
states that the Britbh Empire io Asia began ' its mature life ’ in 
tbe eighteenth century, and io the nineteenth century grew to 
be a system of territories, protectorates and alliances covering 
the southern pert of the Asian continent. He goti on to say: 
'the Empire was in fact tbe result of a more or less prevue 
enterprise of a relarivdy small oumbec of British expatriates. 
After the British Navy opened tlw Eastern seas in the eiglitecnth 
century (without wWdi no Empire couM have been thouglit 
of), the British Goverckment gave its more audacious subjects 
an authority, or Ikeoce, oc eocouragement, to win in the East 
whatever hf intrigue and the most economical use of a small 
white force they ccold seize tad, bif their own devices, hold.** 
The fallacy pet^. V. P. Mcnon in his Tbe Story of tbe hiteirti- 
tion of the Indian States observes: ' The British Empire io India 
presents the curious phesomenoo of having been built by die 
agents of tbe Company io lodia, at any rate during the initial 
stages, notwithstanding express dlre^ons to the contrary 
from their principals/* 

These observatioos reflect a common but a very seicctive 
view of history. To the obvious convenience of tl^r theses 
these writers do not, like Dr Keith, revert to IdOO, and ignore 
the very important eveote of tbe seventeenth century. The 
founding of the East India Company dates from tbe autumn of 
1599 and tbe first v^rage in idoi. This enterprise, launched 
with the blessings of Queen Eliaabetb, contained within itself 
the seeds of the British Empire in the East, just as twenty- 
eight years later, with tbe blessings of Qiaxies 1, another enter¬ 
prise of the Comp^ of GenUemen and Merchants trading to 
Massachusetts carried with itself tbe seeds of another empire 

’ Riit aJ PtJjUmfmt 0f Bfitui RbU m leOia, p. J. 
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iu the West. With the granting of the 6rst charter to the Com¬ 
pany, at the tbteshold of the seventeenth teotury, the principle 
was established (and later disputed with no small degree of 
acrimony) tliat nobody in England could trade with the East 
on hU own account since it had been decided tliat all trading 
must be on co-operative lines and under the supervision of a 
governing body. It was private enterprise, as organised in a 
body of exceptional power and influence, that established the 
British Empire lo India, and it was able to achieve that end 
through its power to purchase the consent of the Government 
in England. It is incorrect to suppose that British expatriates 
alone built Che Empire, though some of that band, notably 
Robert Clive and Warren Hastings, did build on the founda* 
tiojis already and purposefully laid in London. 

For a correct understanding of the thesis that the British 
Empire In India was not unpremeditated, and that from the 
outset the Company’s possessions and prerogatives constituted 
an empire in miniature and were steadily developed os circum¬ 
stances required and opportunities permitted, one must study ihe 
various charters grant^ to It in the course of the seventeenth 
century. The very nature of the Company's enterprise compelled 
its agents to provide themselves with fortified places and troops. 
Each renewal of the charter marked the growth of the Com¬ 
pany io power and possessions; each furthered its transforma¬ 
tion from a purely commercial corporation to a ruling power 
and strengthened tlie growing fabric of empire. For instance, 
it was recognised in ld6l, by the charter granted to the Com¬ 
pany, that it owned fortresses, not merely factories, and might 
make peace or war with local powers in case of need. In that 
year, Bombay went to ^e British Crown as part of the dowry 
of the bride of Charles II, and when, in 1^68, he leased Bom¬ 
bay to the Company he gave with it full sovereign rights over 
the territory and its inhabitants, The extent of the islands con¬ 
stituting Bombay was small; the full establishment of political 
authority over It was a great thing, and that authority was 
complete with the grant of the right to coin in Bombay money 
whidi would be current not only m the East Indies but also in 
England. The grant of further rights followed. In 1687, the 
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Compinr penniaed to ostabUsh t muwdpal cons^^o 
for Madras, thereby puttio^ the cficwl seal on the tcrntotiai 
diaracter of ib rule m that part of India. It was ifi Madras, 
say ThompsoD and Gamtt, that the Cwnpany first developed 
what ib critics call impcrUlism; bat signs of imperial develop- 
merit were already apparent before this date. They were m fact 
visible when Gerald Auogicf, the real founder of Bombay, 
laid dowrj a polN^ of trade protected by arms agamst any 
enemy. Arriving at Bombay, a poor little hamlet at the tune, 
he exclaimed; ‘IHs a city whicli, by God’s assisttn«, is 
intended to be buiUand he set in right earnest about budding 
it.i It was hb aim to make Bombay a safe place for anybody to 
dwell in, and in explanation of that policy he told the Com^oyi 
’The greater force you maintain on the island for its defence, 
the more cncouragemenb will you give to merchants of an 
natiorks and conditions to trust tbeir estates and families and 

ships there.’ , . 

Before that time the Cmnpany had gladly followed the advice 
of Sir Thwnas Roe. the famous ambassador to the court of the 
Great Mogul, that ’ without controversy it is an enor to affect 
garrison and land wars in India’. The Company in ib first 
struggles foe trade could have had tw more congenial advice 
than that, for it meant safety as well as economy. In practirt, 
however, it was to prove unworiable because it assumed the 
existence of peaceful cooditioos which were not to be found 
in South India outside the area under Mogul control, or in the 
regions affected by the rise of the Maratha power. So it ^ 
about that a fort was built in Madras in l64l; and the nw fw 
fortifying Bombay, which was recogoiaed from the day the 
English landed there, was further imposed on the Company by 
the outbreak of war with tbe Dutch in 
Aungiet died in lfi77, and his pcdicy, which had been accepted 
with much gcuirf>lmg by tbe Company, was chedeed by &f 
Tosiah Child, Governor of tbe Bast India Company, one of 
most Ecmadable and fwefol characters of the seveot^th 
cenhiry. In modem times Child mi^t have been a poUti^ 
diOator or a multi-inillionaire, or both, and it was said of hitn 
* R. P, Mawn?: tf L*eJ in P< 
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that his ' appeawDce as a city metchaol instead of as Empei^ 
of China Of the Great Mogul seems an etror of Pfovidence’K 
Thinking of profits rather than of the security of factories, 
Child insisted on going bade to Roe's policy, with results that 
nearly lost Bombay. A few years later, probably on account of 
the loss of Bantam in Java, from which the English bad been 
driven in 1682, Child reversed the process and demanded an 
unprecedented programme of fortification. It was resolved to 
build a fort at Acheen, to establish a fortified settlement 
somewhere in the Straits of Sunda, to build a fort on the 
Hooghly, and to embark ' into a far greater charge iwt only for 
the security but for the grandeur of Bombay', putting it 'in a 
strong posture of defence'.* 

There, beyond all dispute, is the affirmation of the policy 
of establishing a dominion in the East, a policy which was 
sometimes obscured but which steadily gained support in the 
first century of the Company’s existence. It is very well s^* 
med up by Child in the following ejctracls from two little 
known letters: 

' It is our ambition for the honour of our King and Country and 
the good of Posterity, as wcU as of this Company, to make the 
English Nation as formidable as the Dutch or aw other Bui^ 
pean nation, are or ever w«e in India j but mac i^ciot be 
done only ^ the form and with the methods of trading mar- 
chants, without the political skill of making all fortified places 
repay their full charge and expense/* 

'That which we promise ourselves in a most cspedal manner 
from our new President and Council is that ffiey will estabbsh 
such a Politic of civil and military power, and create and secure 
such a large Revenue to maintain both at that place, as may be 
the foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure DommHm 

in India for all lime lo come. * 

What sort of dominion was hereb contemplated? Havbg 
gone to India purely for trade the English adventurers could 
not at first have thought of territcrial aggrandisement ot erf a 

• H aod 0- SUKhey : (Oxford Hislorical and Lit««y 
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^|^n fa | empire of $tij Tbeir iDitul rec^uiretneoCs were 
limited to a few bases from vhiA their suptemac)^ at sea could 
be established arid eosured, their trade expanded, and markets 
exploited for the wares of i&dusthalized England. ldilitaE 7 
power oo a large was neither necessary nor conceivable. 
Even so they must have arttidpated the need for expansion and 
the inevitability of cockflict with the Portuguese, who had 
already carried with them to the East a power at sea which 
none could resist and had established tlieir dominion over the 
Indian waters. Tlie English adventurets were prepared to fight 
and did fight as occasions arose. Such conflict was however 
incidental to their enterprise: they did not think (it would 
have been quixotic if they had thought) of uprooting the 
Portuguese or any other power. 

Within the first three geaentioos of its existence the East 
India Company succeeded io building factories and fortifies* 
tioos first at Masolipatam and Surat (which, after a while, 
were exchanged respectively for Madras and Bombay), and 
later at Calcutta. Madras, then a small place, was taken over io 
from an independent Hitkdu chief in return for an annual 
quit tent. Under English administration it soon grew into a 
large and prosperous city and orried on an active trade up the 
Bay of BttgaJ, across to Burma, Sumatra and Manila, and 
round Cape C^orin to the Persian Gulf. Bombay, too, attracted 
a large population and flourished. To these two Engiisli settle- 
men Is was added a third in BeogaL Here also, the administra¬ 
tion was in the hands of the English, although not so indepen¬ 
dently as at Madras and Bombay, the Company being the local 
representative of the Governor of Bengal and therefore of the 
Mogul emperor. 

This period c»f comparative quiet was beneficial to all parties 
concerned. All the three settlemcDts grew rapidly in sise and 
strength. The aeigU>ooring Indian population flodeed Into the 
settlements beause it fou^ the En^‘sb both strong and safe 
to live under and bocMst and advantageous to trade with. Such 
was the civil and military power built up by the Company at 
its settlGoents in ld87 wbm the Directors wrote to the factors 
speaking for the first of a large wdX-grounded dominion 
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for all time to come. This was not merely a dream of the 
establishmeat of a. oew maritiioe dommton for purposes 
of trade: it was cleuly a prophesy of the expansion of a 
dominion already in the formative stage. The agents of the 
Company needed no exhortation to carry out the wishes of their 
masters. Each charter renewing the Company's lease of life, 
every twen^ y^^c$> marked the growth of the East India Com¬ 
pany in power and possession and strengthened more and more 
the fabric of its dominion. 

Later it dawned on the Directors that their agents had 
achieved much beyond their expectations, for the cost of con¬ 
quest had eaten into the profits of the factories. In the year 
17^7 the Directors inform^ the President that in their opinion 
the Diwani of Bengal» Bihar and Orissa were to be the utmost 
limits of territorial expansion on that side of India, and on 
the coast ' the protection of the Carnatic and the possession of 
the Sircars and on the Bombay side the dependencies thereon 
with Salsette, Bassein end the Castle of Surat' If we pass these 
bounds/ they added, 'we shall be led from one acquisition to 
another until we sl^all find no security but the subjection of 
the whole, which by dividing your force would lose us the 
whole and end in out extirpation from Hindustan/ Accocdirigly, 
the Act of 1784, under which the Company’s policy in India 
was subjected to the British Government’s control, contained 
a clause forbidding the Governor-General in Council to make 
war or to conclude a treaty likely to lead to war foe the simple 
reason that to pursue schemes of conquest and territorial ex¬ 
pansion were ’ measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and 
policy of the nation’. 

This emphatic declaration of policy came, however, too late 
for the men on the spot. It was impossible to check the process 
of empire-building which now held full sway. Wellesley openly 
repudiated the policy. It was not only for the satisfaction of racial 
superiority, pride in war, privilege in victory, and the glory 
and romance of colonial expansion that the ofSdals and tmues 
in India wished to continue the process: they were also impelled 
by duty, and by a sense of human decency, brothediood and 
justice. The anarchy which prevailed in various parts of the 
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countiy, the intrigue, nepotism and disorder in the durbars o( 
the Indian princes, their locccDpetefice, depravity and greed con* 
trasted with the poverty of the common people ^ such were the 
conditions which provedeed the Company's officers to complete 
the process and things right by assuming sovereignty over 
the whole country. That, at any rate, appears to have beffi the 
feeling of Wellesley when he affirmed: * 1 can declare my 
conscientious conviction, that no greater blessing can be con* 
ferred oo the native inhabitants of lodia than die extension of 
British autltohcy, induence and power/' 
lb will be seen as we proceed that this sense of mission, 
thougli inextricably bound up with self'interest, was wholly in 
tune with the spirit of humanism and liberalism which Jiad 
begun to stir the sentiments and dominate the political thought 
of the British people. If, in ^ite of the principle of trusteeship 
adopted in pursuance of this miwinn, the British administration 
contained seeds of exploitadoo and abuse of justice against 
which the Indtao people were one day to rebel, it was bemuse, 
swayed though the British statesmen were by benevolent 
imf^ses and honest Intentions, the process resulted in an 
unimaginative bureaucracy and a too rigid system of 
administration. 
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T h e DiKctot$' dteun of British domiolon foe all timo to 
come was followed by the vision of t self*govemjng lndia» 
the prospect of a subject nation trained and equipped for 
self-government, But dtere is no evidence until the middle 
of the nineteenth centuty of any earnest attempt on the part 
of the rulers to equip ^e people to take over the reins of 
administration, 

The narrative of the meteoric growth of the empire does 
not fall within the scope of our story. The initial dUhcultios, 
the rivalries and struggles with the Portuguese, the Spanish, the 
Dutch and the French, the wars with the Indian priocipalities 
and the annexations and adjustments, we must pass over, Nor 
need we pause to examine how the factories expanded, how the 
territories conquered or annexed involved responsibility for the 
protection of the Company and its allies from the influence of 
neighbouting princes, What is necessary for our purpose is to 
consider how that tesponsibiiity was discharged by the con¬ 
querors, their system of government, the evoiution of the concept 
of trusteeship, and the process by which the Indian people were 
given an increasing share in the task of administration. It is 
pertinent also to refer to the difliculties involved in introducing 
a system of parliamentary government proved to work 
satisfactorily only among a literate, homogeneous and disciplined 
people. 

It was not unnatural that, wielding the powers of the great 
Moguls, the majority of the White Nab<^s during the early 
days slipped into a life of ease, dissipation and corruption, or 
that their rule over a docile, unarmed populace, unmindful of 
its rights and wrongs, should have come to be regarded even 
by their own countrymen as one of rapacity and tyranny. In 
1757, when the hero of Plasscy, the heaven-sent general and 
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empife^dlder, lUtet Oin, eotcred Murshidabad, the capital 
of the Nawab of Bengal, he and his officers found the ' treasury 
heaped with jewels, pUCe and specie*, and helped themselves 
merrily. Later aoss-earamioed oq this incident before a parlia* 
mentary c om mittee, Give iiKligoanCly prolcsied; ’ Am J not 
rather deserving of praise for the moderation which marked 
my proceedings ? Consider the situation in which the victory 
at Piassey had placed me! A great prince was dependent on 
my pJearoxe ; an opulent city lay at my mercy ; its richest bankers 
bid against each other for my smiles; 1 walked through vaults 
whidi were thrown open to rac alone. Ailed on cither hand 
with gold and jewels. Mr Chairman, at this moment I stand 
astonished at my own moderttioo 
Unlike Clive, Warren Hastings, oo becoming Governor of 
Bengal in 1772. was beot on acts of p^. A scholar, linguist, 
man of culture and connoisseur of Indian painting, particularly 
as enthusiastic lover of Sanskrit, he encouraged three eminent 
scholars, William Jones, Charles Wilkins and Henry Colebtooke 
to study Sanskrit. It was Jones who founded (in 1784) the 
Bengal Asiatic Society for procnoting orientaJ research. He 
translated into Bttglish Kalidisa's masterpiece, SaMunttda, and 
some of his lyrics, while Wilkins gave an English version of 
the Bbagavad Gita. Jones is not to be compared with Henry 
Colffirooke for eniditioo in the realm of Sanskrit sdiolarship, 
but he and his colleagues, and their successors, accomplished 
work of i nftti m*hk value artd signiEcance for botli Britain 
and India. Eager to reduce ioequali^ between Hindus and 
Muslims, Hastings founded the Muhtmmedan madressah, or 
college, at Cakutti with the object of qualifying Muslim youth 
for * responsible and locrative offices of State 
A man of his outlook would have readily responded to the 
Directors* instructions, emveyed in a letter Co the President in 
Calcutta, to cry halt to the p^^ of acquisition, annacation 
and expansion; but Hastings was not master in his own coun¬ 
cil. The wars fought during his regime were not of hb seeking; 
they woe cMdkts in which Govemments of Madras and 
Bombay bad become involved, and over them the Regulating 
' H. G. RcvImuoo ; The Beftrsh AibieMune m ladu, pp. 20-21. 
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Act had giveo Hastings no control These provinces had, more¬ 
over, reason to fear extermination unless the Marathas in the 
Dec^, the Nisam in Hyderabad, and Hyder All in Mysore, 
were brought under control In the circumstances Hastings had 
to disregard the instructions of the Directors. 

The legacy of wars was financial embarrassment. Having 
failed to secure a loan from the Bank of England, t])e Company 
applied to the British Government for accommodation. A com' 
mittce of investigation was thereupon appointed by Parliament. 
Its report established die need for parliamentary control to check 
extravagance and abuses. The Regulating Act of 177^ was 
thereupon passed, formally committing the British nation to a 
scheme of empire and subjecting for the first time the Com* 
paoy's dominions in India to parliamentary control One of its 
main provisions was the appointment of a governor-general 
and a council of four members with power to superintend and 
control the governments of Madras and Bombay. Under another 
clause a supreme court was to be set up in Calcutta, consisting 
of a chief justice and three judges appointed to administer 
British law to ell British subjects, English or Indian, who 
applied to it for redress. Ptivate trade and the acceptance of pres¬ 
ents were forbidden. Half-yearly reports and copies of accounts 
of the revenue of Bengal were to Im laid before Parliament by 
the Directors, 

Hastings became Governor-General Id Bengal, Of the four 
councillors, Richard Barwell was already in Calcutta, The other 
three, General Clavering, Colonel Mooson and Philip Francis 
(believed to be ' Junius ’) came out to India, prejudiced from the 
start against Hastings and determined to thwart him, This 
they were in a position to do, as the Governor-General could 
be outvoted whenever three members of the Council were 
opposed to him. No wonder the Councils work was obstme- 
ted by constant friction, interference and unabashed vindictive¬ 
ness ! The opponents of Hastings even instigated .arcb-iotriguecs 
to level charges of corruption against him. He, however, main* 
tained his ground and was able to say of the end of this period ■. 
•My adversaries siAened, died and Red.’ This had reference 
to the death of Monson, which was followed by that of 
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CJavaiag, and to tbe deputure oi Fnocis on being $eriou ^7 

wounded by Hutiogs lo a duel. 

A notable feature of Hastings' administration was the revival 
and teocgaoizatiofi of ancient Indian institutions, so far as was 
possible, for the welfare of the peasantry. Having expanded 
and consolidated tbe Company's dominion and having laid the 
foundations of a more peaceful and secure rfgimc tlian India 
ever had tbe days of Aldiar, Hastings retired in 17S3. 
comparatively a poor nun oonsidcring the fortunes amassed and 
carried away from India by Qivc and others. Little could he 
have dteamt of the storm tiut was to burst over bis head in his 
retirement As tbe result of mtrigues by his enemies, he was 
impeached at tbe bar of the House of Conunons by Burke, 
Sheridan and Fox. The prosecution was precipitated, it is be¬ 
lieved, by tbe meddling of his friends and the folly of his agent. 
Major Scott (Waring), who according to General Grant wlio 
wrote to ComwaJlis in India (6 April 1766), 'bullied Burke 
into the persecutiontaunting him in tlie House of Commons 
and inquiring when be intended to fulfil vague threats thrown 
out by him of instituting a searching inquiry into Indian 
incidents.' 

The list of accusations a^nst Hastings comprised violation 
of treaties with the Nawab of Oudh, oppressive treatment of 
the Begums of Oudh and the Raja of B^ces, fraudulent deal* 
logs a^ acceptance of presents. The ose dragged on from 
1786 to i7P$, when be was a^uitted of ail charges. It was in 
consonance with the of justice of the British people that 
the grave allegations levelled against him should be sifted by 
a court of justice; but Butice and Sheridan were virulent in 
dieir attack and invectives, whereas, in marked contrast, 
Hastings' defence was digni^ and straightforward. 'I gave 
you all,' be said in anguish at tbe conclusion of the defence, 
'and you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace and a 
life M impeachment.' It was not long before his due reward 
came in the sfape of a pennon suffident to maintain himself 
as a country gendemio, happy and contented In intellectual pur¬ 
suits. Another more predous reward came in 161^ when, in 

’ Tboapaco irxi Gitntt, ciL, p. 164. 
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©ctfeme old age, he was called to tl« House of Lords to give 
evidence. Moved by an impulse of reverence, the whole house 
cose spontaneously to its feet, an exceptional tribute which 
touched him deeply. 

Tlie fmpeocliment of Hastings serves to demonstrate that 
even during those days of anarchy and misrule British statesmen 
held that the exercise of supreme power, even in so remote a 
country as India, could be held justifiable only in so far as it 
rested on justice and aimed at good government. It also shows 
that the system of administration laid down in tlie Regulating 
Act had not given the Sbtc complete contcol over the Company, 
the Directors control over their servants, or the Governor* 
General over the governors of Madras and Bombay. A Bill 
to remove tiiesc d^ccts, known as Fox’s India Bill, was tl>ere* 
fore introduced in tlie House of Commons; but it was thrown 
out by tlie Lords from fear that the Whigs would use the 
patronage of India for corfui>t ends. In the following year Pitt 
introduced another enactment, leaving political as well as com* 
mercial power in the hands of the Company but setting up a 
Board of Control consisting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a Secretary of State and four Privy Councillors appointed by the 
King to exercise strict supervision over the Directors. The 
number of the Governor-Giieral's council was reduced to three, 
and by c supplementary Act of 1795 the Governor-General was 
empowered to overrule the majority on his own respooslbili^. 
Waging aggressive wars was prohibited. The Company still 
remained the executive authority in India, but its governing 
powers were circumsaibed, Though amended in 1815, the 
^guhting Act remained the framework for the governance of 
the country until 1858. 

There was a consensus of opinion that the Goveroor-General 
under the new Act should be one who had never been in ^e 
service of the Company, who was esseolially unconnected with 
its members, who was of a rank superior to those of his associates 
in the government, who had parliament^ experience, and who 
could command the support of the Ministry at home. The man 
accordingly selected was the Earl of CoenwaUis, a distingmshed 
soldier, renowned as much for sturdy courage as for simple 
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habib, transparent sincerity and integii^. Notable as were his 
achievemeots in deaning ooc a few Augean stables and in 
cacryirtg out administrative refoems and setting a high standard 
of official propriety and ifKomiptibility, it was most unfortunate 
that he should have enunciated, though through honest convic¬ 
tion phased on experiet)oe of scheming potentates and venal 
officials of the day, a policy of Europeaniution of all high 
offices in tlie administration. He felt that 'without a Urge and 
well regulated body of Europeans' the Conpany’s hold on its 
valuable donunions must be insecure. Such a policy might have 
been oepedient at the time* but to it can be traced the beginning 
of tl^e discontent and unrest leading to the demand for Indian!- 
lation of offices even in pce-unrversity days. With the spread of 
English educarioo amoog the people it became the war <(7 of 
Indian poiiticUns and culnun^ed in the struggles to throw off 
the British ydee. It did not occur to Cornwallis, as it did two 
decades later to Lord Frauds Hastings and other enliglitened 
representattvo of the Company, that instead of depriving 
Indians of their legitimate share in the administration of theic 
country it would hive been sounder policy to train them for 
offices of higher respoosibUity. 

Lord Wellesley was appointed Governor-General in 1798, 
and soon after bis arrival the map of India was considerably 
changed. In 1798 die British bad three settlements, Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, separated by many hundreds of miles of 
hostile country and threatened by the Maratbas, Hyder All and 
the French. By tbe end of 160$, the Company's sway extended 
over die whole of India. Tbe Indian princes were reduced to 
the status of vassals and the threat of Frendi domirution in 
the East had receded. Nelson having destri^ theic fleet in 
Aboukif Bay. To administer tbe vast territories which had 
come under tbe cootiol of tbe British an organised service was 
essential. Wellesley, therefore, founded a cadet college at Fort 
WiilUm, Calcutta, where cadets could be giveo a thorough 
training m oriental languages, history and law. Some of the 
first cadets to be admitted to his college, notably Mountstuatt 
Elphinstooe, distinguished themselves as scholars and as admi¬ 
nistrators. Diredofs, however, were not enamoured of the 
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pfojecl. Many of the functions of the college were later 
transferred to a new one at Haileybury in England, conducted 
under their control 

Wellesley was recalled in 1805. His ambitious schwiws and 
conquests, brilliant though they were, had involved the Direc- 
tors in financial liabilities and political responsibilities which 
they could not face with equanimity, His Iwughty and defiant 
bearing might have been another reason for his recall. ’If 1 
were in his place,' observed the aged Warren Hastings, ’ I would 
tell him that civility costs little.’ But the relations between the 
Directors and the Governor-General had been far too strained 
to permit of mutual understanding and co-operation. Wellesley’s 
ambition was to make the English supreme throughout the 
peninsula, but the underlying motive of his policy was not lust 
foe power nor ambition for victory or glory but anxiety to 
prevent the French obtaining a footing at any of the courts 
of the Indian chiefs. Subsequent events justified his fears. Soon 
after Lord Minto assumed the governor-general^ip, he found 
that there were strong grounds for apprehending danger not 
only from within but also from beyond the Indian frontter. 

In 1808 Napoleon stood forth as the undisputed master of 
Europe. Spain, Italy and Holland hxd long been vassal states; 
Austria and Prussia had both been crushed. The peace of Tilsit 
between France and Russia boded ill for England. AU circum¬ 
stances pointed to the possibility of Napoleon Cuming to the 
East to seek a new world to conquer. The Sultan of Turkey 
was a subservient ally. At the court of the Shah of Pewia, too, 
French influence was supreme, General Gardane having been 
sent CO Teheran to prepare the way foe a joint invasion of India 
by Persian and French armies. The danger would yet be averted 
if friendly relations could be established with the several powers 
that held the keys to tlie north-western frooticc. Aided by 
British arms, these powers could act as buffers and check the 
advance of the enemy. Lord Minto, therefore, scot embassies 
to the states lying on and btyond the Indus with a view to 
making defensive alliances with their rulers. 

The time for renewal of the Company's charter was drawing 
near, and a Bill for renewing it for another term of twenty 
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years, but octm^uishbg its mooopoly to trade in India, was oo 
tbe anril. The logic of ereots had demonstrated the need to 
retain soverergnty over the territories acquired or controlled by 
the Company, and self-interest happily coincided with the 
exigencies of the hour. A new era of er^iigbterunent was however 
dawning. Tht British statesmen of the day were swayed as 
much by their sense of obiigatioo to the people of India as by 
coosideratioo of the interests of the shareholders of the Com¬ 
pany and the British people generally A dose connexion 
between India and England, signifymg interdependent interests, 
was the keynote of the Bill. 71» speech delivered by Lord 
Gtwville in presenting the Bill, the Grenville of the famous 
Ministry of All Talents that hid to grief in IBC4, may be 
read in Hantard^ with interest even today. The policy envisaged 
in the Bill had three purposes: ' The first,' he said, * was to 
declare Brituh sovereignty, the sewenignty of the Crown being 
the only foundation oo whkh we either discharge our duties 
or maintain our rights. . . . The British Crown is dt faetc 
sovereigT) in India. How it benme so it is needless to inquire. 
This sovereignty cannot now be rerMuoced without strll greater 
evils, both to that country and to this, than even the acquisition 
of power has ever yet produced. It must be maintained. . . . 
That sorere^ty, which we hesitate to assert, necessity compels 
us to exercise.’ Use second purpose was the welfare of the 
people of India, and the third, the interests of Great Britain. 
‘Pursued with sincerity,’ said Grearille, ’and on the principles 
of a just and liberal policy, there exists between them a close 
connexion, a necessary and mutual dependence.' 

It is ioterestiog to note that the Act of 1$U dealt with the 
dominion of the Company as though it were a full-fledged 
British empire b India, It threw open the general Indian trade 
to ill British merchants, subject to various restrictions. It also 
empowered the Directors and, on their refusal, the Board of 
Control to grant Licences to persons wishbg to proceed to India 
' for Che purpose of enli^enbg or refonnbg Indiaru or for 
other IrwfuL purposes. Maintenance of forces was to be the first 
charge oa the revenue, payment of interest the second, and 

* Vol, xxv (II itutb <D 10 Uif M»). 7»-M. 
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mainteoance of civil and coaimerdal establlshmcots Che third. 
PfOvisioA wa5 nude for the first time for setring apart a sum 
of £ 10,000 and applying it *Co the revival aod improvemefit 
of literature and the eocouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for Che introduction and promotion of knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabicants of the British territories 
in India Thus commenced Che policy and the process of lib' 
eralizatioo. That it would lead Co a demand and struggle for 
liberation was Chen befond Imagining. There was cetCainIp no 
illusion that India would always remain a subject nation : it 
was anticipated that British control would sooner or liter be 
wiclidrawn ; buc it was also taken for granted Chat it could not 
voluntarily be withdrawn until the Indian people had acquired 
the capacity for self-government, until there were prospects of 
unity and stability within the country and of securify from 
external attack. These assumptions implied a long process of 
training for self-rule. 

The prevailing note was one of caution and was to remain so 
for more than a hundred and thirty years. Even the advanced 
liberal James Mill changed his tone when turning, during the 
discussion of the Reform Bill of 1832, from the British to the 
Indian problem : * ^e have to engraft on despotism the natural 
fruits of liberty. ... it behoves us to be cautious even to 
the verge of timidity.' Thereafter, whenever the Company’s 
charter came up for renewal, whenevee reforms in the adminis¬ 
trative system of governmeot were foreshadowed, the prevailing 
note was circumspection. It was heard at the time of tlie renewal 
of the Company's charter in 1833 atwl again on the occasion of 
the famous declaration of 20 August 1917, aonouncing the 
gradual development of cesportsible government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empire. It was heard even in 
1946 when the British Government sent to India a spedal 
Cabinet Mission to seek agreement with leaders of Indian opin¬ 
ion on the question of setting up a machinery erf govemmeafi 
under which India could realize her full and independent status. 

Grenville's statesmanlike speech opened a new chapter in 
the history of India. Indeed, the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century constitute an era of sublimating liberalism. 
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For EagUnd too, it was a>e golden age of the Reform Bill of 
athohc emaoapatioo, of the abolitioQ of sliwry; it wu'the 
^ rf enlighMd statosmec such as Burke, Pitt and 
Wi^orce m England, and Wellesley, Lord Hastings Munro 
^toin^ ElfAinaone, Metcalfe and Beotinck in India, all 
with a de^ sense of missioo. To them goes the uedit 
M raismg the administration of the East India Company from 
the c^r to the pedestal of trusteeship. Even whEe thiy were 

i^di^ M even the mcglitiest, was ever before their 

government and its obligations to- 
wds the governed were cast in the loftiest mould None of 
toemappears ever to have entertained the idea that India would 
tot evet remain subject to Btitith dotninatioo, and not a few of 
them urged that British domination should end in the resignttiw 
of power into the hands of the people ^ 

uid^^^*^ 'Doty, honour. 

It .F?J^ wtee require that Indk shouid not be 
^mjstefcd ts t tanportry ud precariour tcquisitiofl, u ui 
Wue cooqwred bf pfo$perou$ adveahire end extended 67 
fortunate eccideot It mujt be coosidered ee e secred trust 

w 1827, constitute e briUient record of civil as ns militur 

T a- * T [‘V?"- »* ««i»oously stressed^ 
^ to ttam Indians for high offices of trust, and looked fot- 
waM to 1 ^ when the condition of the people would have 
*0 far as to eosble them to govern and protect than- 

^ Of all out arranyn ifi t, ; 
he M ^ ditractet of the people? Is it tobe^ 

ot 15 It to be lowered? Are we to be^satisfied with 
«,^g powet and protecting the iohabitonts, leaving them to 
sink gradually in character lower than at present; or are we 
to » wse chamoet, and to tender them worthy 

.1/!^ “ ** “*«>»g*“eot of their country, 

The answer wu • 

t ought undouhtediy to be our aim to raise the minds of the 
Ind«n people, and to take mm thrt, whenever our c^«^ 

H. G. RffiwJbieii, ep. dt, p, 4y 
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with India might cease, it did not appear that the only fruit of 
our dominion there had been to leave the people more abject 
and less able to govern themselves than when we found them.'* 
Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay and biogcapher of 
Give, spoke and wrote in the same vein: *We must, or we 
cannot last, cootrive to associate the natives with us in the task 
of rule, and in the benefits and gratifications which accrue 
from it/* 

To the Earl of Moira, better known as the Marquis of 
Hastings, who arrived as Governor*General In the year 18X3, 
goes the 'credit of suggesting, for tlie first time, voluntary with- 
drawal of power. Of him it was said by Canning that Europe 
never produced a more accomplished statesman nor India, fertile 
as it was in heroes, a more skilful soldier. Much of his time 
and atteotioQ was devoted to wars he could not avoid. But he 
was interested more in the duties of a statesman than in deeds 
of prowess. He was foremost amongst the servants of the Com¬ 
pany for honest intentions and his earnest desire to remove the 
disabilities and promote the welfare of the people. About the 
time he assumed the govemos'generalsbip, tl^e was a spurt in 
the activities of the missionaries in India. The IMrectors of the 
Company frowned on the proselytizing and the educating pro¬ 
grammes of these saintly souls who had been for some time 
preaching the word of God in the land of Buddha and 
Saokaracharya. They had grave misgivings that education on 
Western lines would make the people less tractable and sub¬ 
missive and ultimately aspire to throw oS the foreign yoke. 
Hastings, however, manfully replied that it was erroneous to 
think thit the spread of knowledge would undermine authority. 

' It would be treason to British sentiment to imagine,’ he adde^ 
'that it could ever be the priociple of this Govemmeat 
to perpetuate ignorance in order to secure paltry and dishonest 
advantages over the blindness of the multitude.’’ In a prophetk 
mood, he wrote in bis private joufual (17 May 1816): 

* A tune not very remote will arrive when England will, on 

* Mi&ate of SI Decetober 1824. 

’ H, 6. KeirUason, op. rit, p. S2. 

* See Joseph QuiUer : jidminutra/ht froUmt of BrHiih tmiia, p. 482. 
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$Mod priodpis of polie 7 , wish to relinouish the dominitloc 
wbkh she hv luiiottotionul^ assuaed over this 

coufltry, and /tom whi^ she cboooc at present recede. In that 
hour it vould be tbe pioadmt bout and most deli^tful reflec* 
tioQ that she had used her soreseignt^ towards enlightening her 
temMrarf sub|ects» so as to enable die native communities to 
walk alone in the paths of justice, and to mainbin with probity 
towards their beaefactress that commercial intercourse in udiich 
she should then 6od solid inteiest* 

These were noble sentiCDeoCs, expressed at t time when the 
Compaay was at tbe zcaith of its power, but there was nothing 
in them to encourage the autborrties ui England to enliglitea 
the people and equip them for responsible government. For 
that we have to turn to tbe mimrtn written by Mountstuart 
Elphxnitone in bis apadty as Adflunistrator in Poona and 
subsequentJf as Governor of Boisbay. In minute after minute, 
report after report, private conversation and correspondence, 
unseen by historians foe decades and as yet little known, he 
gave emphatic expression eo England's duty towards Che people. 

The acid test of a government's recognition of its duty to* 
wards ib subjects is its educational policy. To the lasting glory 
of Elphlnstone's name, an army officer, Lieutenant*GenersI 
Briggs, has left behind this anecdote which reveals hts 
enthusiasm for educational activity: 

On mj ebaerring In tbe comer of his tent one day a pile of 
printed MahraSi books, 1 asked him what they were meant for. 

' To educate the natr^' said ' but it cs out high road back 
to Europe.' 

' Then,’ I cepbed, ' 1 wonder you, as Governor of Bombay, 
have set it on foot' 

' We are bound,' he answered, * ondec all circvnstances, to do 
our daty to them.' 

As early as 1819 Elpbinstooe bad speculated on Che fate 
of the empire, the day of sepantion th^ must come and tbe 
best policy the rulers could pursue. ' Divide and rule' was the 
maxim left by the Romans for those who wished to embark on 
colooialum. But ethics apart, was it politic on »tiNr«rtan grounds 
to adopt Che maxim Mn a letter written in June 1819 Co Sir 
James Mackintosh, renowned jurist and scholar, Elphinstone 
spoke out freely : * I am afraid (be belief chat our Indian Empire 
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will not be lofig'Uved is reason, and not prejudice. It is di£> 
cult to guess the death it* may die; but if it escapes the Russians 
and other foreign attacks, I think the seeds of its ruin will be 
found in the native army — a delicate and dangerous machine, 
which a little mismanagement may easily turn against us.’ If 
the end must come, he held, it should be as a result of the 
improvement of the Indian people teaching such a pitch as 
would render it impossible for a foreign nation to retain the 
government. *lt is for our interest to have an early sepacation 
from a civilized people, rather than a violent rupture with a 
barbarous nation, in which it is probable that all our settlers 
and even our commerce would perish, along w:Cl\ all tlie institu* 
tions we had introduced into the country/^ For a lucid eseposi* 
tioo of his thesis one can turn to his minute of 1824. It might 
be urged, he observed, that there was much ground for the 
apprehension that if the subject people were raised to equality 
with the rulers by education, and at the same time admitted 
to a share in thdr govenunent, they would be unlikely to be 
content with the position assigned to them and would never 
rest until they had made good their title to Che whole. 'But I 
do not see,' he added, 'that we are at all more secure on any 
other plan. If we endeavour to depress the natives, our govern¬ 
ment may be overthrown by their resistance; and such a catas¬ 
trophe would be more disastrous and more disgraceful than that 
just supposed. Even if wc succeeded in the attempt, our empire, 
being unconnected with the people, would be liable to be 
subverted either by foreign conquest or by the revolt of our 
descendants; and It is better for our honour and interest, as 
well as for welfare of mankind, that we should resign our 
power into the hand.s of the people for whose benedt it is 
entrusted, than that it should be wrested from us by a rival 
nation, or claimed as a birthright by a handful of creoles.’* 
Thirty years later, in reference to a book about Oiina, Ac 
same views were reiterated in a letter to Sir T. E. Colebrooke i 

' The moral is Aat we must not dream of perpetual possession, 
but must apply ourselves to bring the natives into a state that 

* J. s. Cottoo: McuHUiusri Eipiiitfione, pp. 

» ibid,, p. 189. 
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will admit of dMir gyvtsmDg dieaselves m a atanat chat miy 
be beneficial to our iDtenst a$ wdl as tbeii own and that of the 
rest of the worid ; and to take the glorf'of the adueyaneat aad 
the sense of haring done oox duty for the chief reward of our 
exsrtioos/^ 

la his actidpatioQS of the md of the aspire and of n self- 
gOTeroio^ India, Bphiostooe stoods unequalled amoagst his 
co&tempomries and predecessors. The greater is his glory wheo 
one considers that b^iod his speculations there was a profound 
coarktion of the duty of a ruler towards the people in h\% 
care, and moreova that, haring laid down the aim of the British 
connexion to be tn educate and equip the people to govern 
themselves, he should hare cbetisbed the Ideal attd pursued 
it in actual admin istratioo. The spirit of commerce still doffii* 
nated the tninds of his compatriots, and the exteosioa of colo¬ 
nial sway was else British pull's natural ambition: thus, to hare 
taken his staod on the hipest principles of public policy; never 
to have swerred from it dapite tbe opposition of the Directors 
of the Company astd of tbe members his own Council; and 
to bare advocat^ withdrawal of colonial my, revealed la deed 
superb courage and integrity of purpose. 


' ibid., f. 190. 
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T h b £csc offidaJ tecogniCjon of the administration's c«spOQ* 
sibility for the educatioa of the people opened a new chapter 
in the couatry’s history. Belited thou^ the acceptance of this 
elementary duty was, and paltry the amount set aside for the 
encouragement of learning, it masked the dawn of an era, for 
from it emerged an empire resting on foundations strengthened 
and broad'based on educational, sodal and political reforms, 
Why did it take so long for the new era to open ? What was 
the reason for the rulers' neglect of their bounden duty ? Was 
it that they were solely engrossed In the task of consolidating 
conquered territories and increasing profits, or was It because 
they had forgotten the simple lesson of history that the perils 
of an ignorant multitude are greater than those of external 
aggression ? An answer is found in the educational hiatoiy of 
England herself. 

It is anaaing how backward the educational policy of Eng* 
land was during the times of which we are speaking. Although 
universal education had made rapid strides in Switzerland, 
Prussia and the United States of America, its advantages were 
not brought home to the English people until the year 1870. 
No grant from public funds was made for education In England 
until the year 1834; no giant*iQ*ald towards the maiotenance 
of voluntary schoob until 1840; no parliamentary enactment 
of any Importance for the diffusion of knowledge until 1870. 
The country might not have been stirred to action even then, 
had not the Prussian victories in the FrancO'Genmo War 
demonstrated to the world the immense advantage to a nation 
of an edumted rank and file and the disastrous consequences of 
leading an illiterate people to war. When these facts are taken 
ioto consideration and when it Is remembered that one after 
another the British rulers of India were urging the cducatloo 
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of tbe IfldxaQ evea before the &tst grant from pub' 

Ik funds hftd saoctiooed for tbe education of the English 
people themselves, it is unfair to suggest that the Indian masses 
weK deliberately kept ignorant fot political reasons. This is 
not to say that tbe voices of self-interest were altogether siicnt. 
Human nature being wbat it is, there is invariably a conflict 
between self-interest and du^ in tbe treatment of the peoples 
of backward countries in wbidi advanced nations establish 
themselves. There is also the misgiving that kindling the torch 
of knowledge in those daric regions may ignite aspirations fatal 
to tbe maintenance of alien docninatioo. Such considerations 
were not altogetiwr absent frun tbe nunds of the Directors of 
tbe East India Company. 

A knowledge of English was considered essential to ad* 
vancement hy a small but growing section of the people. As, 
however, tbe funds provide for educarion were reserved for 
the upkeep of a Sanskrit college and the Muhammadsn 
madre^ and for promoring scholarly works in Arabic, Per* 
sian and Sanskrit, there grew a parallel demand for funds for 
the propagation of English language and literature. The mis- 
stonaries were the earliest in tbe field of English teaching. They 
were followed by a sprinkling of advanced Indians in tbe 
principal cities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, who opened 
school and collegiate institutiofts in which Eoglish was taught. 

Lord Bentinck came to India b 1828 with a mandate from 
tbe British Government to abolish tbe andent custom of suttee 
(widow-bunuog). He was not a stranger to India. He had 
been Governor of Madras and was known for his liberal out' 
look 'Britain's greatness must be founded on Indian happi¬ 
ness ' was his concept of bis country’s missioo in India. The 
mandate to uproot an inhuman practice which dishonoured tbe 
names of India and Britab alike had a sacred signifionce for 
him. He was warned hj all around kim tb it tbe custom of im¬ 
molating widows on tbe funeral pyres of their husbands was 
rooted io religion and that any attonpt towards its abolition 
•by legislation would be disastrous. Bat in discharging the task 
entrusted to hiin, Beotindc showed himself wilUng to risk 
infuriatiog tht popular and immolatbg himself on tbe altar 
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o£ duty. * 1 should bo guUt 7 >’ he said, ' of little short of the 
ctune of multiple murder if I should hesitate iA the perfor* 
mance of this solemn obligation/ Thus In 1829 the famous 
Regulation No. XVll was passed, proclairoing the practice of 
suttee illegal and punishable as culpable homicide in Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, Loud protests and bitter strife ensued, 
and a number of Brahmins appealed against the Regulation. 
The Privy Council, however, uplield it. Ancient customs die 
hard : for more than a hundred years after the prohibition there 
were fre<]uent occurrences of Hindu widows voluntarily spring* 
ing into the flames and of some dragged to the pyre against 
their wishes. 

Another of Bentinck's achievements was the suppression of 
thuggee, the ritual of strangling of innocents, in the name of 
religion, by highwaymen who called themselves devotees of 
the bloodstained goddess Kali. Every year, on the occasion of 
the autumn festival Dassera, human sacrifices were made to the 
goddess. In the name of religious sacrifice, gangs of bandits 
would assemble and carry out operations of murdei and plun¬ 
der, Since the beginning of the fourteenth century Muslim 
rulers hod attempted to put a stop to their terrorism ^ deport¬ 
ing and executing numerous thugs; but the secret societies with 
their elaborate ramifications survived until Bentinck created a 
special agency for the suppression of thuggee and dealt it a 
deadly blow. 

Although a staunch adherent of the policy of non-interveo* 
tion in the disputes of Indian chiefs, and a confirmed pacifist, 
Bentinck could not help intervening in the case of a rebellioo 
in the State of Mysore against the misgovernment of the ruler. 
He deposed the Raja, but unlike his predecessors be did not 
annex the Sttte. Its administration was taken over by the pau- 
mount power and restored after fifty years. The expecunenC 
was eminently successful: Mysore became one of the best 
governed and flourishing states in India. 

The Charter Act of 1SJ3 was the most important event of 
Bentinck's governor'generalship. It finally put an end to the 
com mercial operations of the East India Company and recewed 
for another twenty years only its political and adnunisttateve 
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powers ‘itx trust for His Ms/esty, his heirs Uid successors *. 
The GovecDof'GeoerAl in GMsdl was empowered, with certain 
reserratioQs, to Uws and regulations, and all escecuhve 
legialatree powers were vested in him, To Oddify Che ousting 
rules and regulations in the provinces a fourth member of the 
Conodl was introduced. Hvomas Babingtoo Macaulay, who 
came to India as the new Law Member, had already made his 
mack as a statesman with a histMic speech in the House of 
Commons in support of the princples of the Qiatter Bill of 
1833> He now the opportunity to assist in the implementa* 
tion of what be caUed * that wise, that benevolent, that noble 
clause ’ which laid down that' no native of the said tetritories, 
nor any Qatural*borQ subject of His Majesty resident therein 
shall, bf reason only oi his tdigion, place of birth, descent, 
colour or any of them be disabled from holding any place, 
office or employment under the CompanyA rider to this was 
added by Directors to the ^ect that the meaning of the 
enactment was that * there shall be no governing caste in India *, 
Bentinck was resolved to reverse the policy of &rnwaliis which 
banned Indians from employment in responsible judicial and 
acecudve positions, ai>d it is believed that this Charter Act wu 
introduced at his instaoce. 

The indianiaation of offims in the administration could only 
proceed with the progress of Watem educadon among the 
people. The eduated classes were eager to acquire proficiency 
m ^glisb as it was the language in which the administration 
was carried on. As President of the Board of Education, 
Macaulay fervently advocated the use of fur^s set apart for 
edocacioo in teaching what was most worth blowing, and be 
had no doubt whatever that Boglcsh was more worth knowing 
than Sanskrit or Arabic. Unjustified though he was in ridiculing, 
owing to his ignorance of Sanskrit and Arabic litetatore, * the 
scholastidsm, die pedantry and die uselessness for all pradtcal 
purposes of oriental studies', in training Indian youth for 
administrative offices and self^govemment be gave the best 
service of which be was ca^uhle to the people of India. The 
Resolution issued in 183>, just before Beiuindds retirement, 
stated that 'the great object of the British Government ou^ 
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to be the promotion 0 / European literature and edence among 
the people of India and that the funda appropriated to edoation 
would be best employed in English education ^ Thus between 
1833, when the East India Company’s charter was renewed for 
a further period of twenty years, and 1853 a class of politically 
conscious Indians, brought up on Mikon and Byron, Mill and 
Adam Smith, learnt, even b^ore the inauguration of universi* 
ties, to apply the lessons of English literature and history to 
their own country. The Compan/s application for extension of 
its charter afforded them an opportunity to ventilate the 
grievances of their people: die administrative machinery was 
cumbrous; the education of the mass of the people was neglected 
and internal development ignored. The rising generation of 
educated Indians felt that they had tlie tight to demand that 
the spirit of commerce should no longer dominate the govern* 
ment of the country. And their greatest grievance was the exdu* 
sion of IndiaAS from the service of the state. In 1852 it looked 
as if the leaders of the different parties in England, the Ministers, 
the President of the Board of Control and the Company's 
Directors bad agreed among themselves that the Company’s 
charier sliould be renewed for a further term of twenty years. 
The British public, even the House of Commons, took little 
interest In the matter. The people of India, however, vdio 
dreaded the continuance of the antiquated regime, could not 
afford to look on. 

The Bengalis took the lead and formed an Association to 
send representatives (0 the British Government. lUm Mohan 
Roy, the foremost among tlie politically conscious Indians of 
Che £fst half of the nineteenth century, a pioneer in aU move¬ 
ments for reform and a staunch upholder of the politicil rights 
of his countrymen, went to Englaud, defying the ban on ortho- 
dox Hindus from crossing the seas, to represent India's 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons. Bombay 
waa not slow to follow suit. On 2d August 1852 a nteeting was 
held in the rooms of the Elphinstone Institution and on the 
same day was inaugurated Che Bombay Association, the first 
political assodatioQ in the Bombay Presidency. In a petition to 
the British Parliament it asked for an enli^tened system of 
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joveoimeftt for Indu. A (ew British friends STmpatluzed with 
moveffleot Ihe cyiuaJ CoMen was one of the few who 
could nor see anj advaota^, either to the people of Tndin or 
Co their foreign castcfs, in this vast possession. 'Hmdoostan,’ 
he wrote, * must be ruled hf those wl» lire on that side of the 
globe. Its people will prefer to be ruled, badl^ according to our 
notions, bf its own Idth and kin than to subcnit to the bumxlia* 
tiOQ of being better governed bf a succession of transient 
intruders from the antipodes.' On 15 March 1835, & meeting 
of 'The Friends of India' was held io Qiarles Street, St 
James's Square, London, and constituted itself into an India 
Reform Society. Its activities, however, could not materiallf 
infuence the dedsioo of the House of Commons, which in 
passing the Charter Act of 1833 acquiesced in the teCention of 
the double sTStem of govetoment with all lb ojobroui 
machioery. 

The Boc^f Assodaboe's unerpeded indictment of the 
Cocnpan 7 ’s administration mused a rift io the lute. Sooo 
after the text of the petirioo was published, the Eciglish 
;ouroa2s which had at Erst blessed movement began to 
dad fault with Several Indians seceded from it. Tbe most 
indignant of tbe Anglo-Indian newspapers was Tht 
and Ccaritf. 'That English institutions could be established in 
fndia bf the people and for tbe people, was a notion to which, 
io the opinion id that oracle, no honest politidao could ever 
lend the slightest countenance. 'Might we not as well attempt,' 
asked tbe writes, ' to aasioulate tbe natural productinai of tbe 
two hemispheres as strive to in the Bast the gtowth 

of Anglo-Saxoo riviliaarion ? Even were the soil fitted for its 
reception, would the tree of Libertf flourish after ib traosplaQ^ 
ing } Shinild it not be raised from the seed and not the graft ?* 
There was, however, at least one British journalist able to look 
befond his nose: * It would be a lamestable mistake,' he 
observed in tbe Stator, 'to suppose that a movement like 
this could be disposed of bf betr^ put down or put off, nor 
would k be a less to snppose that to grant tbe claims 

of this petition b si^staoce would be a concession to tbe Natives 
at the expense of the BridsL On tbe cootraif, it would com- 
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matec, in a moie thorough style than we have yet ^tempted. 
Che work of identifying the Natives, Cfadi a^ectioos and progress 
with English institutioos, tiius reouiting the alien civil force, 
by which we hoid die country, with a far more numerous militia 
of attached volujiceers.' How the need for enlisting a m il H w 
of attadied volunteers was brought tragically home to the British 
public four years later bj the Sepcys’ Revolt, wiU be seen in 
the following chapter. 

Before we ccane to this most catastrophic incident in the 
history of British rule in India we must pause to notice some 
of the oatioQ-building activities and reforms, sodal. ecmofflic 
and educational, urukrtilcen during the decade preceding tbe 
storm that burst over the country and sen t a thrill of horror 
through both India and Britain. Noted though the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Hardinge wts for a series of campaigns on the 
battledeld in which the Sikhs were decisively beaten, it will be 
cemembered more for Che war he waged against tbe barbarous 
customs then prevalent. The most revolting of these was infan* 
ticide. WeLle^ had proh^iCed the offering of children Co 
Oanga Mata — the river Ganges —but the custom of making 
away with baby girb was stiU common, particularly among tbe 
Rajputs. Hindu religion enjoined marriage b the same caste, 
and it was often difficult for parents to find suitable boys within 
their own caste for their girls. For marriage outside the oste 
they had to pay prohibitive sums of mooey as dowry. Faced 
with two evils, the disgrace of havmg unmarried daughters and 
the payment of a ruinous dowry, they prefer r ed what appeared 
' to be an easier way out, infantidde! Many a goveroor*genettl 
and officer of the Company endeavoured to discourage the 
atrocious custom, and assistance was offered to raise funds for 
payment of dowries. Lord Hardinge received, before retiiemeot, 
assurances from the rulers of twenty-four states that they would 
take effective measures to abolish tbe custom, together with 
sottse whidi also Ungered oo m many places. 

Other horrible such as human saaiffce, practised 

among ceitab tribes of Orissa with a view to enhancing the 
fertility of their fields, were stamped out by John Campbell, 
the Inwrence brothers aod their colleagues durbg this period. 
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dAjs these were!' writes ooe cficer. 'How HeQi 7 
Xdwrecce would seod us off to great distances, Bdwardes to 
Bunnoo, NichoUoo to Peshawur, Abbott to Hazara^ Lumsden 
somewhere else^ etc., giring us a tract of country as big as half 
of Eogbiad, and gwing us no more helpful directions than 
these, "Settle the country; make the people happy; and take 
care there are oo rows I".*' John Lawrence adopt^ as his motto 
' the new ttilogue U the Bcctish govemmeot: thou shalt not 
burn thy widows; thou shalt not kill thy daughters; thou shalt 
not btity thy lepen alive 

' It wiU not be necessary to ffre a gun in India for seven years 
to come,' Hardinge claim^ with legitimate pride in 1846, when 
handing over ofice to his siicce»or, Lord Dilbousie. Never 
before had the Indian Empire been in such a state of tranquillity 
as it then was. What appeared to be the last obstacle to its 
pedffcatioa had been removed. The only army capable of dis* 
turbiog the peace of the country had been dissolved and the 
chiefs whose ambition or o^ositioo could have created alarm 
had been one attd all disarmed. 

The prospects of a dutibie peace were, however, soon 
shattered. The Sildi aristocracy was chaffng against the presence 
of an alien autocracy and the social and political restraints on 
the liberty of the people. The whole of the Punjab was soon 
up in aiau. How the Sikhs were subdued and after them the 
Burmese, how many of the Indian princes were nuiotained on 
their thrones while their minions indulged In misgovemment 
aod oppression, bow the territories of other princes came to 
be annexed, is known to every student of Indian history. We " 
may remind ourselves, however, of a few of the more notable 
achievements In the sphere of administration at the mid<entijry. 

An elaborate system of communicatioos coupled with one 
of irrigation was found to be the best means of averting the 
recurring threat of famine. The extension of the Grand Trunk 
Road, the great arterial highway across India, was therefore 
vigorously pushed oo from Lahore to Peshawar, and resulted 
in a great increase in trade. Another Tn^n.% of communication, 
railways, had a special appeal for Lord Dalhousie, the new 

* H. di. i, ^ M. 
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Govetnoi'Geaeral, «5 he had been Presideot of the Boacd of 
Trade Iq England and bad taken a prominent part in the 
development of the British railway system before he ca nw out 
to India. The first section of the Great Indiar) PenJnsuJa Railway 
was completed from Bombay to Tbana in 1853; and before 
Dalhousie retired three years later be had hundreds of 
miles under construction. Re^ax telegraphic communication 
WAS established between Calcutta^ Madras, Agra and Peshawar. 
Under the old rudimentary system the postage on a letter sent 
from Bombay to Calcutta cost one rupee; under the system 
introduced by Dalhousie it cost less than half an anna. To the 
poor this was a great boon, and it gave impetus to the drculatioa 
of newspapers from one end of the country to the other. 

Irrigation was another boon; and proposals for the construe* 
don of canals found in Dalhousie an enthusiastic supportec. 
The construction of the Bari Doab Canal, completed in W9, 
was sanctioned by Dalhousie; that of the Upper Coleroon Dam, 
the Godavari works and the Krishna River Canal fell to the 
lot of General Sir Arthur Cotton, the Grand Old Man of 
Irrigation as he was called. Cotton continuously pleaded for an 
extensive programme of irrigation, but the authorities seemed 
to favour the construction of railways more than canals. After 
his retirement, Cotton challenged the wisdom of this decision at 
meetings of the East India Association, which was founded in 
London in the year 1867 to provide a forum for discussion on 
Indian affairs. ‘ If India could be Irrigated with ink, the famines 
would have been stopped long ago,' he observed sarcastically 
at one of the meetings,' commenting on the official correspon* 
dcoce on the subject, but he ‘would have preferred a Governor- 
General or head of a public works department who would 
irrigate one acre or cut one mile of irrigation to one who would 
write a Blue Book full of frothy declamation about die necessity 
of irrigation and the terrible difficulties attending it'. 

Macaulay, in laying the foundations of a system of national 
education for India, had based his hopes on the theory of 
'infiltrationIt was csepected that the knowledge gained by 
the upper dassea in educational institutions run on Western 

' PrOttedinas of ibe Bart Awoda d oc, ?q]. cm. 
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lice would filter down to the m&sses throa^ the vemacuUn. 
But Ifi pncb'ce it did not work. The igoorsoce of the bulk 
the popuUttofi wts $txU appaliiog. Uoder Dalhousie’s inspire^ 
tioa, s^eme$ to stioiulate edoottion of children, the inspec* 
tioa of schools aod the award of scholarships were drawn up. 
It was arranged to DtaintaiD at govenunest expense one scho^ 
in each district to serve as a iDodc] to others. In 18^4 a despatdi 
embodying the findings of a committee of inquiry into the 
problem of Indian education was prepared by Sir Charles Vood. 
The extension of European knowl^gc throughout all classes 
was laid down as the object of the Committee. This object was 
to be effected thiough the mediom of the English language in 
the higher branches of initruction and through the Indian verns' 
culars for the great mass of the people. Upoo the Government 
of India was imposed the task of cot^tutlng sn each presidency 
a Department of Public Instruction and an organiaed system of 
educatioQ, onivttsitiei in the presidency towns, and traioiag 
colleges, of maintaining and increasing government colleges 
and high schools, and providing vernacular schools with scholar* 
ships and graotS‘in*aid. The importance of educalmg girls was 
particularly stressed as a means of infiuencing the national 
character. Although for the country as a whole these proposals 
appeared to be far too ambitious impracticable, yet among 
advanced communities in provinces such as Bombay, a begin* 
oing bad already bees made, iodepeodeotly of the Cervemmeot, 
particularly in the education of girls. Another interesting fea* 
tore of die Committee's report is its emphasis, at so early a 
stage io the educational histocy of the country, on the need for 
establishing technical, eogiDeeriog and agricultural colleges. 

Daihousie was delighted io takiog immediate steps to 
implement the lecommeodations of the Committee. In propo* 
sing, welcoming and inaugurating all such reforms, as in 
annoiflg Indtan states and extending t2ie frontiers of the 
empire, the underlying prindple and aim of this enlightened 
ruler was the unity of the countzy and the transformation of a 
heterogeneous and divided po^le into a nation, ^hen in 
be left the shores of India, it seemed that the night of intrigue, 
revolution, anarchy, robbery, murder, plunder and misery was 
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over. The of justice, kv, o^ler, sod protectioa of pubtJC 
and pEivaCe nghts was at band. could have dreamt that 
ifithin a fev we^ the ruieR bent on improviag the lot of 
the people m divers spheres of social welfare would be over* 
whelmed hy the unparalleled tragedy known in history as the 
Indian Mutiny of 18S7 ? 
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T O FBAft God Aod hive oo odMc for i$ a ruxud o( 
Mligioo, but tbe truth of it iod the wisdom of it ue 
prored difbftUj la poUtics/ la thus proclaiming the principle 
uaderlfing all tbe'meuurcs he uodertook io discharging bii 
duties Cowards the people committed to hii care, DtUiousie 
knew he had oothiag to hide or fear. It was an iroojr of fate, 
however, that soon after the stalwart, stridceo bf illness, stag* 
gered oo board the ship that was to CAttf him home, there to 
die in the prime of life, not oolf bis coo^uests and annexadooi 
but also his epoch-makieg reforms were iodLsaimioatdy 
criticised as tbe prindpal factors contributiog to the ScDOn' 
Revolt. ^ 

Doubtless there was an almost unprecedented ferment amoog 
certain sections of the people when Dalhousie laid down the 
reins of office. There was resentment amongst the chiefs whose 
territories bad passed to tbe Company by conquest or annexation 
under the policy of lapse. Also there was uneasiness among 
the Indian populatioo generally, wedded as it was to ancient 
traditions, beliefs and customs, no matter bow superstitious, 
injurious or barbarous. Seven! it Dalhousie's reforms appeared 
to strike at the root of Hinduism and family life. It was a fixed 
belief that the Brahmin was a law unto himself, that widows 
should be burnt with tbeir deceased husbands and certainly 
that tb^ could not renutry. But tbe Act of iM legalized the 
remarriage ctf widows, and the dvil rights of converts from 
Hinduism were recognized, la railway trains Brahmins had to 
rub shoulders with men of inferior castes; in jails prisoners of 
superior castes had to submit to a commoa messing system; 
and what in ce ns e d tbe upper classes most was tbe idea that a 
respectable zamindar could be dragged to a court of law I 7 a 
fudra or any artisan. Beneficial, just and justifiable though tbe 
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reforms were, theix inttoductioo In soch npi4 aafoasion giys 
rise to a geoecal feeling of oneasiness and insecuxit;. There was 
also unrest among a section of the soldiery who found it hard 
to reconcile allegiance to their masters with loyalty to their 
creed or caste, and not a few of them dreaded the loss of caste 
isrolved in complying with soom of the oew army regulations. 
Some of the Britl^ officials feared that in a coui^ so coriser- 
vitive as India, Daihousie's dictum to fear God and ha^ no 
other fear, not even of offending the susceptibilities of the 
army, was a dangerous doctrine. Tlius various factors contributed 
to the prevailing unrest, arid as the Sepoys' Revolt followed 
immediately after Dalhousie relinquished office, it was easy 
enough at the time to trace the whole trouble to his r4gifl>e. 
Tbit is understandable^ but to describe the revolt as a national 
war for freedom and independeoce, waged by a popular groan¬ 
ing under a sense of injustice and aggression, is nothing short 
of a travesty of history. 

A signifi^t fact to be remembered is that out of the milliofts 
affected by Dalhousie s policy, a comparatively srruU number of 
sepoys actually to<^ In the insurrectiofl and c«ly a few 
dispossessed chiefs arvl other disaffected civilians actively 
assisted the frf>eb- On the other hand a Urge majority of the 
subjugated chiefs and people not only remained loyal in the 
hour of trial but proved able allies of the British in suppressing 
tbe revolt. The so-called War of Iridependence was absolutely 
unorganized and unplanned, and was confined to a few areas; 
its back was br^ten within four months. 'The te^Uiow sepoys, 
having no political leaders or agitators in their midst, ww 
ignorant of political rights and wrongs, and had the 
slightest idea or desire of achieving either na tion il fr ee dom ot 
oconomic independence. They were moved solely hj lesentmeot 
against the restrictions on their religious practice and against 
regulatioos affecting their terms of service. 

Past expericna should have warned against the danger of 
tampering with the religious practice of the Indian soldiw. 
In 1824 one of the regiments at Batradepore bad refused » 
embark fw Burma and had to be fired on and btrfeen up^ 
artillery; and there had been other cases of mutiny m the 
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army. DaJhoosie oonot be bdd to have ignored the lessocu 
of these revolts: remembering Che Bamdcpore massage, he 
actoally averted a muriny in 1852 hf tadfullj handling the 
rituatiw when the 38th Native KofanCry likewise refused to go 
to Burma by sea. The battalion bad expressed its readiness to 
march anywhere by land and, being as good a statesman as he 
was a soldier, he thought it right that it should mard) to Oairca. 
there to relieve a unit which had no such scruples in sailing 
for Burma. 

The Brahmin sepoys, it was believed, were a particular source 
of trouble. They were notorious for desertion tod for providing 
the secret springs of mutiny. Sagacious rulers such as Munro 
ar:d EJphinstone had waned during the early years of the ceo* 
tuty that if the delicate machine of the army was not carefully 
and skilfully handled, the sepoys would turn against their 
officers. Reference has already been made to Elphinstone’s opl* 
oioQ that even if the British Empire in India escaped the danger 
of Russian and other foteign atttdcs, tbe seeds of its destruction 
might be found in the arnty. Munro also feared that once the 
sepoys lost respect for thde cheers, they would rise against the 
Oevemment, not in order to assert national liberty, but for 
plunder. At the end of Dalbousie’s rdgime the bonds of respect 
and loyalty between tbe rank and die and its officers were 
certainly not is strong as they had previously been. 

Ihe sudden rebeilioA of the Santals, in 1855, showed that 
trouble was brewing outside the amy also. This race of gentle 
aborigines had beccene entangled in d^ owing to alienation 
of their lands. Without warning they swept over the outlying 
regions of Bengal, arrived within a hundred miles of Calcutta, 
massacred Eurepeans and Inrfiant &iike and set die to huts and 
bungalows. Their rebellion taught the rulers ' a new and cogenr 
lesson*. 'I trust very much,’ wrote Dalhousle, 'that Her 
Majesty's ministen and those who talk of drawing troops from 
India so glibly and coofidently . . . will lay that lesson to 
heart.' Is it likely that be htrrwff ignored ^ lesson, aa is 
wantonly suggested bf sonv critia? 

When Lord Canning took over from Dalhousie, be had oo 
apprehension whatever of tbe ontowaid consequences of ttse 
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nfotms introduced doriog the pfcrioos regime. On iht contrary, 
be had good reason to hope, and his hopes were shared by 
many in Jndia as well as in England, for a comparaHvdy peace¬ 
ful tenure of office. But allhwgh Ibe sky seemed quite dear 
to him, seasoned statesman and keen student of history that he 
was, he considered it advisable to sound a note of caution. On 
leaving loodoo for India, be said to the Directors of the Com¬ 
pany r ' In the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may 
arise, at first no bigger than a man's hand, but which, growing 
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst and overwhelm 
ns with niin/‘ These words proved strangely prophetic 

When it was announced, by the Gotcmor-General's orders on 
23 July I85fi, that all units would be thenceforth liable for 
general service beyond the sets and that refusal on the ground 
of caste inhibition would be regarded as mutiny, there was 
much consternation amongst the troops, The order seemed to 
lend confirmation to the rumour that the Government was 
planning to break down the caste system and deal a death blw 
to Hinduism. The Bengal sepoys were predominantly Biah^ 
and high-caste Rajpub. To these spirited men, swayed as 
they were by exaggerated notions of superjority of ^ and 
to ancestral faith and customs, the new regulations were 
Ptfticulaily galling. British control over them had been weaken¬ 
ing for some time, and many thesr most capable and valiant 
officers had been drafted to serve in the Crimea or as governors 
and advisors elsewhere and had nc* been replaced d«pite the 
protests of Dalhousie. Moreover, almost all the 
troops were concentrated in the Punjab, and the heart of the 
couniCT was occupied by sepoy regents. Also, there was a 
legend current at the time, notably in the «niy, of a 

on a reading of the stan by the astrologers wbkh said 
chat the end of the Company's rule was drawing n^ 

A crisis was threatened and tension ran high. The 
became defiant and truculent. OtUy a spark was needed to igoxte 
the storehouse of sedition. The spark came with the teanmng 
of the sepoys with a new rifle which required a g«as^ 
ridge. The end of the cartridge had to be bitten off. and U was 

* K. C. RavUmoq. op. p. 92. 
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rumoured that the*lubricact used vas cows fat, which wouM 
defile every Hiodu who touched it. Later, the outcry was 
against the use of pig's fat, thus inflaming the Muslim sepOTS 
also. The agitation spread with lightning speed. There were 
numerous cases of insuhordicatsoa A sepoy attadted the 
adjutant of his regiment while the quarter-guard looked on. 
Then, in Ma^ 1837, after a prolong^ purushmeot parade at 
which a number of sepoys were stripped of their military bad* 
ges and put in irftis, (he regiments broke Into open revolt, 
slew sorr» of their officers, released the prisoners and marched 
to Delhi to tender their services to the descendant of the Mogul 
emperor residing in the palace fort, still retaining the imperial 
title. WhaC followed is known to every student cd history. 

It was on both sides a war of fear, hate and rage. Though 
assailed suddenly bf superior numbers, the Bri^ fought 
steadily back: even b^ore reinforcements from England 
arrived, Delhi was recovered and the progress of the mudneecs 
checked, until by the end of the year hardly a Bengal sepoy 
regiment survived. A remarkable feature of the insurrection was 
that the Bombay and Madras armies were scarcely aflected at 
ill Only in rare cases was there a stir among them, as for 
instance at Jhansi where a disappointed rani (in Oudh. a dis* 
contented landlord) added fuel to the fire. Sikhs helped 
their erstwhile conquerors to subdue the sepoys; and the 
princes, too, in general refrained from fertdbg their support 
to the rebels and rendered memorable assistance in suppressmg 
(be revolt. Had the Sikh, Maratha and Rajput states, parti¬ 
cularly Hyderabad, been disloyal, or had they espoused the cause 
of the deposed descadant of the Moguls, Bahadur Shah, the 
whole country would have been overrun and domioated by the 
mutineers. It was the loyalty of these states that turned the 
scale in favour of the Briti^ 

As soon as organlied resistance bad ce a sed , C a nn i ng advocated 
a return to normal methods of justice and good govern¬ 
ment. Indiscriminate orecution of inooceot and guilty alike 
should, be insisted, be stopped- But the fierce prions emted 
in the Bridsb community oot yet spent their fora; loud 
protests were raised and a petition was scot to Queen Vkloda 
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for die withdrawal of *Qemency‘ Canoiog. Ibe courageoua 
aatrap, howerer, stock to his guos. To Lord Graoville he wrote: 
’ Whilst we are prepared, as the first duty of aU, to strike down 
resistance widioi^ mercy, wherever it shows itself, we ackoow* 
ledge that, resistance over, deliberate justice and calm, patient 
reason axe to resume their sway.’ To (^een Victoria lie wrote : 
’ There is a rabid and indiscriminate vi^ictiveoess abroad, even 
amongst many who ought to set a better example, which it is 
impossible to contemplate without a feeling of shame for one’s 
countrymen/ In his sovereign he found a willing supporter. 
’ Lord Canning will easily believe,' she graciously replied, 'how 
entirely the Queen shares his feeling of sorrow and indignation 
at the unchristian spirit siMwn, alas, to a great otent here by 
the public towards India in general/^ 

The shodc the Mutiny gave to the British Government bad 
its compensation. It was felt in responsible quartecs that the 
dual system of government initiated in 1784 should be abol* 
ished and that the task of government should be transferred 
from the Company to the Crown. There were remonstrances 
from the Directors; but the Company’s days were numbered. 
Under the Act for the better government of India, passed on 
2 August 1858, the President of the Board of Control was 
replaced by the Secretary of State for India with a council 
consisting of retired officials. The Court of Directors of the 
Company thereupon offered the empire to the Queen in terms 
worth recalling: ' Let Her Majesty appreciate the gift; let her 
the vast country and ffie teeming millions of India under 
her direct control; but let her not forget the great Corporatioa 
from which she has received them, and the lessons to bt learnt 
from ib success.* 

At a durbar at Allahabad, Canning published the Queen's 
proclamation appoiottog Mm first Viceroy and Governor* 
General. It proclaimed a free pardon to all except those con¬ 
victed of having directly taken part in the murder of British 
subjecb. To the princes who had rexzuined loyal during the 
npb^val an assurance was given that there would be no 
enaoachmest on their tenitory. personal rights or privil^ei. 

' ibid., p. 104 
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Complete fteedom of rdigioo was promised to alL The ptO' 
damation eoded with ao opcessm ol the gradous sovereign’s 
earnest desire to govern the country for the benefit of her sub* 
jects resident ther^ * In thdt prosperity will be our stieogth, 
in their conteotmeot our security and in tbeir gratitude our best 
reward/ 

There was rqoicmg througboot the laod, the jubilatioo of 
the heirs of the Indian ruling families beir)g the greatest. AH 
treaties made with them by the Company were (o be maintained; 
tbeir rights and dignity were to be honoured. A year later, 
when Caning announc^ at another great du^r that the rule 
against the adoption of heirs was to be relaxed, and when sanads, 
or formal instruments, were issued to the leading princes 
recognising the right of adoption, they felt convinced the 
Ooveriunent bad. formally, finally ahimdoned a policy which 
would have Jed to their extiocdoo. The ties of frieodship thus 
formed lasted until the withdrawal of the British in 1P47. 

It was a long time before the last smouldering embers of 
the confiageation could be otinguished and measures of pre* 
aution taken to avoid all risk oi recurrence. Nurktous prob* 
lems created by the distvubance had to be solved: the army 
had to be reconstructed in the light of the bitter experience 
gained; the public services needed rcorganixation; the ahib 
tered finances bad to be rehabilitated and the madu* 

aery reformed; various rtMisures had to be launched to ensure 
tranquillity and conterrtitient among the people, to promote 
rural welfare and prosperity and to eosure swift redress of 
legal wrongs and justice to all sedung protection In the 
courts of law. In particular, we cannot pass over a roomimeotal 
reform for education whidi was ur^ertaken during these 
months of straio and amde^. Even in t)ormal times, this ce* 
form would have been regarded as an exemplary act of justice 
and good govemmeot on the part of the alien Iweaucracy. As 
it was. the lostitutioo of three uurvetsiries, undertaken while 
the Sepoys’ Revolt was at its hei^st, is an event unique in the 
annals of subject nations. It reflects one of the traits in 
the British character and affords a strikii^ illustration of Can* 
ning’s great patience and perseverance. In the midst of the 
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struggle, a meetiog of the Executive Coucdl was summooed to 
discuss the legislation necessary for establishing universities at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay on the lines of the UnivecsJty 
of London. 

The minutes of earlier rulers such as Lord Hastings, 
Munro and Mountstuart Elphinstone had paved the way for the 
Indianization of the services. In bis exposition of the Act of 
18^3, tluowing open to Indians all offices under the East India 
Company, Macaulay had stated in the House of Commons that 
even at the risk of being labelled a philosopher, an appellation 
regarded, by men of selfish hearts and contracted minds, as 
the most opprobrious of all, he would (o the last day of his 
life feel proud of having been one of tliose who had assisted 
in framing the enactment. 

Meanwhile it was tolosn for granted that the benevolent 
despotism would continue. This despotism was, in the opinion 
of even so ardent an advocate of liberalism as James Mill, 
better than most of the despotisms recorded in liistory. Both 
Macaulay and Mill believed, however, that It could be made 
better still by grafting on to It 'those blessings which are the 
natural fruits of liberty’. The only really good government was 
representative goverrunent, and the anoj^y of a benevolent 
despotism under the aegis of a liberal ^minded nation could only 
be resolved by a lengthy process of education. The new uoi* 
verslties were symbolic of the sustained interest in this creed. 

On 12 Man^ 18d2, Canning laid down office, crippled in 
^eart by the loss of his wife a few months before. None of his 
predecessors had been faced with so overwhelming a burden 
as fell to his lot; none bad ^hown such serene courage oc 
humanity as he had during the darkest hours of the tragedy of • 
1837, nor had any shown the same sense of justice. He was sue* 
ceeded by Lord Elgin, whose regime was brief and uneveatfuL 

On the morning of 30 November I8d3, John Lawrence, the 
experienced district officer and friend of the Indian peasant, 
the saviour of the Punjab during the Sepoys’ Etevolt, who had 
held the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the province and who 
for four years had been a member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council under Sir Charles Wood, was at work in the India 
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Office wbeQ ^ood entered his room tod Slid : ' You ue to ^ 
to India as Govemor-Oenecal. Wait here until 1 return from 
Windsor with the Queen’s approval.'* During the seventy'seven 
years since Che ^pointmeot of Cornwallis none outside the 
charmed drcle of the peerage had been appointed Governor* 
Oeoeral of India, estcept for temporary vacancies. The appoint¬ 
ment of Lawrence was an orccption, and it was felt in all 
quarters that no happier choice cWd have been made. 

Russia’s advance in the Iscart of Asia was considered a very 
serious metuce to the Indian empire. Members of the * for¬ 
ward school’ clamoured for military ^jerations to counteract 
the Muscovite advance and to streogthen the induence and 
power of England in Afghanistan and Iraa Lawrence, how- 
ever, refused to be stampeded into military action. Should a 
forcigD power, such as Russia, ever seriously think of invading 
India from without or, what was more probable, of stirring 
op the elements of disaffecti^t and anar^y within, Britain’s 
s^est policy arid strongest security would, he conceived, be 
found to lie in her abstinence from entanglement in Kabul, 
Kandahar or any similar outpost, and in reliance on o compact, 
highly equipped and disciplined army within India. The safety 
of the empire in lodia unquestionably lay, Co quote his own 
words, 'in the contentment, if not in the attachment, of the 
masses; la the oi security of title and possession,. . . and 
in a trust in the rectitude and hon est y of our intentions, coupled 
with the avoidance of all sources of complaint which ei^er 
invite foreign aggression or stir up restless spirits to domeatic^' 
revolt.’* 

Lord Mayo, Lawrence’s successor, also followed a policy of 
noQ'interfereoce in the affairs of Afghanistan. His success in 
balaodog the bodget, for the drst time since the days of 
Daihousle, was a great achievement. He made fixed grants 
to each province for a period of ,five years and transferred 
ti)e administratiou of tlM public services to the provincial 
governments, giviog them authority to raise local taxes. The 

* IL Boswortb SoiiA: Lift of lAWtftt ($th edltioo), toI. O, 

p. p. 5a& 
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Govcmof-Geoeial was prepared to respect the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of the rulers of the Indian states, if they in turn were 
roindfui of the rights and privileges of their subjects. The 
Crown was prepared to support the princes in power, but in 
return it demanded law and order and justice. Mysore was & 
remarkable instance of the effectiveness of this policy. Directly 
under British administration from the year 18^1, it was res¬ 
tored to the rule of the Maharaja in 1881, and its loyal^ (and 
of Baroda, Hyderabad and other Indian states) during ^e two 
world wars was one of the most impressive features of India's 
participation in the war efort. 
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The Growth of Indian Nationalism 


H istorians ^enendly taa the beginning of Indian 
rutionalism to the dijs of Lord Ripoo’s viceroyelty, Co hU 
firnous resoluCioa of ld^2 on local self'^ovcrnraeoC and Co Che 
loauguntlon of cbc lodian NaHonal Congress m the year 18RS. 
Some go back further, to the 'thirties of the nineteenth century 
when the policy of educating the people in the English lan¬ 
guage was adopted. Its origin can, however, be traced even to 
the early years of that century, vhea the duty of educating the 
people generally and of contributing to inteUechial progress 
was ArsC (in 1815) officially recognised. The most remarkable 
Indian of chose days was Ram Mohan Roy, who might well be 
called Che father modem India. He was a fervent advocate 
of English education ; even before Macaulay wrote his famous 
minute he had been a piooeer of social and religious reform, 
and was the first bigh-caste Hindu to visit England. Ho started 
the first Bengali newspaper in India, protested boldly against 
the ecpulsion of an Eng^ journalist from the country by the 
than Oovetnor-Oeoeral, fou^ for tht freedom of the press 
and upheld the poiibol rights of the people. 

The growing demand of Che people to be freely and Im¬ 
partially assodaced with the adnuoistriCion of the country 
aested a profound impression on a few liberal-minded English* 
men. John Bright protested in the House of Commons against 
the policy of governing India in a spirit of monepoly and 
exclusion. He sounded the warning that such a policy would 
lead to dangerous agitatioo and that what would ^en be grate* 
fully accepted as a boon would in a few years be wrested as a 
right. Qiim Victoria's prodamition of 1858 to the princes, 
diiefs and people of India, therefore laid down once more that 
so far as possible her sid^jects 'should be fredy admitted to 
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office regardless of race or caste, ia her service, the duties 
of which the 7 might be qualified by theif education, ability and 
integrity duly to discharge The S^oys’ Revolt of 1857 showed 
up the deplorable lack of contact and understanding between 
the common man and the authorities. The rulers had failed to 
keep in touch with Indian public opinion and political pulsa¬ 
tions- This failure was not the cause of the disaffection in the 
Army, but it made the thoughtful among the British statesmen 
realize the need for close co-operation between the people and 
the Government in framing legislative measures affecting the* 
social, religious and political institutions. Speaking of the pre* 
vailing system, Sir Battle Frerc wrote in 18^0: 'Govcmmcot 
can rarely learn how its measures will be received or how they 
arc likely to affect even its European subjects until criticism 
takes the form of settled and often bitter opposition.' It was- 
foolish,*indeed, to legislate for millions of people ’with few 
means of knowing except by a rebellion whether the laws suited 
them or notIt was decided, therefore, to extend the process of 
enlarging the Governor-Generars Council for legislative 
purposes. 

In I8dl the Indian Councils Act was passed, an important 
landmark in India's political history although its significance 
as the first step taken on what was eventually to be the road 
to self-government was not then fully realized. The Charter 
Acts of 1815 1 1835) and 1853 were all cautious measures, and 
this new enactment heralding the dawn of representative 
government was an even more cautious measure, its sponsors 
having no vision of a self-governing India as had Flphinstoce 
and X^rd Hastings. The move for the nomination of Indians 
to the councils was not intended as a step in the direction of 
real representative government. Zn fact, in inttoduciog the Bill 
in the House of Commons, the Secretary of State, Sir Charles 
Wood, observed : ’ You cannot possibly assemble at any place 
in India persons who shall be the real representatives of the 
native populatioo of that empire,'* Sir Bakle Frere indicated 

* Quoted io Th* (Monti^Cbelmaford) Report oh IhOioh Conitisi/iioiml 
Reformr, 191$. oid. 9109. § 6Q. 

* HoHfofd, Tol. dxii (18S1), p, 641 . 
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what the ptopo$e4 couadls were intended to be when be likeoed 
the functions of the cooodls to those of the durbar of an Indian 
prince—oKfely a channel throu^ which the ruler might Icam 
how the measures be pn^osed to take were likely to aifect hU 
subjects, so that be might have an inkling of discontent before 
it became disafiection.^ 

The Coundl of 185^ consisted of offidals only, but being 
British they were poiliamentamns by tradlKon and their 
proceedings were modelled more or less ori the British parlia* 
mentary s^em. TMr futxtions were not only legisla^: 
they ce^d raise questions about policy and the actions of the 
eeecutive government, askd aiticize them, Ihe Act of ISdl, 
however, put a stop to this prerogative, and ruled out Che 
transaction of any business in dse new councils Other Chao, 
tile consideration and enadsneot of legislation, To the British 
statesmeo of 18dl, parliamentary government in India seemed 
as fax off as it bad duhog the early yean of the century. Even so 
advanced a political thinket and historian as James Mill, who 
had maintained that no nation which had not a representative 
legislature chosen by uncreml suffrage enjoyed security against 
oppression, held tiw same view. When he was asked Wore 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1832 whether he considered 
representative government pracHmble in India, he replied : 
'Utterly out of the question/ His son, John Stuart Mill, the 
greatest political philosopher of the time, took for granted 
in his famous treatise on representative government that India 
was not in a sufficiently advanced state to be fitted foe tepre* 
seotative government, Not that he did not share the libWal 
outlook and advanced views of statesmen such as Munro, 
Blphinstone and Macaulay; but be ruled out the possibility of 
representative government of the Western type, suggesting that 
good government in India could be attained trough ' far wider 
political conceptions than merely English or European practice 
can supply, and throu^ a much mote profound study of Indian 
experience, and of the conditcoiu of Indian govemcnent, than 
ei^er English politidans, or those who simply the English 
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public with opinions, have hitherto shown any willingness to 
undertake'.* 

The distinctive prerequisites of representative government as it 
operated in the West were a su^ently educated electotate 
and a homogeneous society, neither of which was as yet forth¬ 
coming in India. The progress of education was pr^^ucing a 
gradually increasing number of middle class intelligentsia, but 
the vast mass of the population was still illiterate. In course of 
time ignorance and illiteracy could be successfully combated; 
but to expect homogeneity among a people divided into so 
many castes aod sub-castes, with their various and rigid cus¬ 
toms, seemed far too optimistic even to the most friendly politi¬ 
cians of the day. Even to a mind as liberal as that of John 
Bright, keenly interested in the agitation of patriotic Indians for 
redress of their country's wrongs and the assertion of their 
tights as British subjects, it seemed that the attainment of 
India's freedom would take generations. 

It is strange that so sympathetic a friend of India as Bright, 
with his faith in the fruits of liberal education and of training 
in democracy, should have so underrated the power of educa¬ 
tion in English aod of English thought and institutions, for this 
type of educatior) had, in fact, alr^y brought about a trans¬ 
formation id Indian society. True, the masses were still com¬ 
pletely illiterate. The divisions of caste and creed, the segrega¬ 
tion of millions of untouchables, the superstitioiis beliefs and 
customs prejudicial to the furtherance of liberal education, all 
militated against the growth of a sense of common citizenship 
and interests. But the process of enlightenment had commenced. 
Moreover, had Bright studied the early history of India, with 
its examples of local and republican government which 
existed long before self-governing institutions were evolved 
in Europe, had the literary and epigraph ic evidence of the 
existence of such institutions in various parts of Ancient 
Indie been available in his day, he would surely not have taken 
so despondent a view of the prospects for democratic govern¬ 
ment under the inspiration and quickening influence of sudi 

^ ConsUftdions oa Rffirfigntg/irt Ggvtrnmfai (Std edlUofi, 16^4 prlfitiiig), 
pp. 519-30, 532, 557, 
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gnat £gures as GUilstooc, Hetbett Speocer, Mill and 

Culjity who were icrolubomziog society with a new spirit of 

liher fllUm 

Victori&a Indlio was in fact making phenomenal progress 
in imbibing ideas of politkal freedom and tbe principles of 
democratic and cc«stitutional govemnoent A single, strong and 
stable government was now controlling, directly or indirectly, 
the administration of the wh^c country. The provinces were 
inquiring a coherent and indcridual duracter, and the heteroge* 
ncous groups spread among Uie different provinces were under¬ 
going a process of uoiheation. Although tl>e masses still remain¬ 
ed ignorant and inert, the educated classes were becoming 
conscious of a kinship partly of blood, partly of close and 
prolonged associatioo in tbe common interest, tod were drawing 
closer together under tbe unifyiog inffuence of material better- 
meat, Western eduetdpo, tbe ^gllsh Ur^guage and Bogllsh law. 
The railways made it possible Tor educated Indians to travel 
swiftly over vast distai w, and they could communicate with 
one another by post at remariubly cheap rates. Mewspapers and 
books in Engli^, and io the regional languages, circulating 
throughout India, supplemented the work of tlic educational 
institutions and facilitated the forging of new links between 
one part of tbe country and another. Indians visited Europe in 
increasing numbers and brought back with them fresh ideas on 
the principal tenets of [iberali^. nationalism and democracy. 

The cultunl and political institutions of England and the 
advantages of parfitmentary government, in which Britain bad 
taken the lead and excel made a profound impression on 
lodian visitors to Westminster. Tbetr aspirations to democratic 
government received fresh impetus from such and they 

became convinced that If tbe British people remained true to 
themselves, true to their traditions of liberty and justice, they 
would help India in her effort to attain similar institutions. 

Tbe foremost among Indian intellectuals to cherish such hopes 
was Dtdabhai Naotofi, a Parsi who had been resident io 
England for more Chao a decade. Dadabhai felt that to accelerate 
economic and political progress in India it was essential to 
educate the British public io India's true condition and in 
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BQgiand‘5 duty towards her people. The policy of the alien 
Government was certainly not such as to stimulate such hopes; 
the arrogance of the British officials aod their attitude as a class 
ruled out any cause for optimism. Who, however, were the real 
rulers of India? The people of England, who governed India 
as well as Finland. If the policy of the Government of India had 
not been directed in the past towards the end visualized by 
Dadabhai it was because, he felt, the British public were not 
kef« sufficiently well informed of the true state of afbirs. If 
theit ignorance were dispelled, their insular prejudices removed, 
the mists of misunderstanding cleared away, the ties between 
the two countries would be strengthened to the lasting advantage 
of both. 'We Indian people believe,’ he used to tell English 
audiences, 'that, although John Bull is a little thick-headed, 
once we can penetrate tiirougli his liead into his brain that a 
certain tiling is right and proper to be done, you may be quite 
sure that it will be done/ 

Such being his reading of the English mind and character, 
it became hU lifelong mission to aw^en the British people to 
their responsibilities in the administration of India. Already 
he had launched his campaign for the removal of various econo> 
mic and social wrongs, and had succeeded. Jt was, however, 
impossible for him, single-handed, to rivet the attention of the 
British public On the many diverse aod neglected political 
problems alfecting the welfare of the Indian people. In order to 
diffuse knowledge of Indian affairs and aeate a healthy public 
opinion in England it was necessary to have a group of workers. 
Without some co-operation from British allies need for 
Indian reforms could not be adeq;iately impressed on the public, 
or on the members of the House of Commons ia whom rested 
the ultimate authority. Dadabhai dierefore started, in collahora- 
tion with W, C. Bonncfjee, the London Indian Society, with 
the object of bringing Englishmen and Indians together at 
social gatherings to ey^ange views on subjects connected with 
India. There were two interesting self-denying ordinances: the 
Society could cot discuss 'any purely religious subject', nor 
could it at any time pledge itself to any party, political or social, 
in India or in England. Thus protected from pitfalls, the London 
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lodiin Sodc^ carded on useful propaganda for more than fiftf 
fears, with DadaUui aa its PresMent until his retirement from 
England in 1907.* 

Id course of time it became oecessary to found another orga* 
nizatioQ more broad*based ^han tbe London Indian Society 
which could bring together Er^glishrrten and Indians on a com¬ 
mon platform ttot only for tiie ventiJation of Indian grievances 
but also for the remorai of errooeous impressions. Accordingly, 
on I December 1866, tbe East India Association was 
inaugurated in collaboration with a committee of retired » 
English officers who had been thinking independently of the 
desirability of acquaintir)g the British public and Government 
with matters pertJLioiDg to tbe East ladies. Its membership was 
thrown open to all interested io the welfare of India. Indepeo- 
dent, disinterested advocacy io tbe interests of India and the 
proffiotioo of her welfare by all tegitimate means were its 
avowed objects. As an institutioa it aimed also at providing a 
library and reading room, and at aEording Members of Parlia¬ 
ment and tbe public generally information and guidance on 
Indian subjects. During his stay in England Dtdabhai had suc¬ 
ceeded in arousing in English friends such deep sympathy for 
bis country and such high regard for his labours that a large 
number of emineot English poUckians, statesmen, ex-governors 
and officials resideot In Eogl^ readily joined the Association. 
Its first Preideot was Lord Lj^eo, son of Robert Smith, 
Advocate-Geoecal of Bengal. Senith’s fame among die people of 
India was, to rpiote the words of James Mackmtoeh, the philo¬ 
sopher-lawyer Bombay, *greaM than that of any Pandit 
Since the days of ManuHimself bom in Lord Lyveden 

was connected with tbe Board of Control, Erst a$ its Secretary 
and then as its President, and was keedy interested in the 
welfare of India. Dadabhai was at first only a member of tbe 
committee, but tbe duties of Secretary of tbe Assodatloa soon 
devolved op him. 

Tbe platform of tbe Associatioo provided a forum for all 
possessed of special iofonoation or views on Indian and colo- 

* B. P, Mtsaflj; Dsdskhm : 7*^ Gr^»d Old 2^ 9f i^M, 
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nial subjects. At its meetia^s was always to be seen a brilliant 
assemblage of prominent Eoglishmer), Indians and Anglo* 
Indians, exchanging views on Indian affairs, united in voicing 
Indian grievances, and stimulating, so far as possible, the 
British public and British Government to take a deeper interest 
in India than they had previously evinced. Dadabhai was the 
outstanding figure at these gatherings, At the very first meeting 
held on 2 May 1867, he read a paper on 'England's Duties 
to IndiaHis enthusiasm proved infectious. Member after mem¬ 
ber read papers on such important subjects as irrigation and 
the admission of Indians to the Civil Service. Within two 
years of its existence, the Association had demonstrated what a 
wide field of useful work lay before it. Dadabhai was deputed to 
India to establish branches of the Association and collect funds. 

Gradually the ir^fiuence of the Association began to be 
felt in Parliament. Henry Fawcett, dubbed ’the Member for 
India', had begun what became the annual custom of moving 
s resolution in the House of Commons favouring' simultaneous 
examinations' for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. 
Whenever Indian questions were discussed in Parliament, 
several M.P.s prompted by members of the Association, or 
inspired by its discussions, spoke with knowledge of the wants 
and wishes of the people and brought informed criticism to 
bear on the solutions of Indian problems. 

Soon after the Councils Act of 1861, several steps were 
initiated by Lord Mayo to train the people in the field of local 
government and to liberalize the machinery of rural and u^an 
administration. The results were not ericouraging, Official 
interference, though well meant and based on grounds of 
efficiency, made progress impossible. In a few cases, however, 
where responsibility was thrown upon and exercised freely by 
local bodies, the results were gratifying. The Indiaoization of 
offices was not so simple. The buretuenuy of the day found it 
hard to give effect to the policy of throwing open offices of 
responsibility to Indians. Yeats later, they found it positively 
galling to carry out the undertaking. Of this fact Lord Lytton 
as Viceroy made no secret. 'No sooner was the Act (18S5) 
passed,’ he wrote in an oft-quoted confidential minute, 'than 
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the Government began to ^ise means for practkaliy eTadiog 
the fulfil men t of it. We have had to choose between prohibit¬ 
ing them and cbeatmg them and we have chosen the least 
straightforward course. . . . I do not hesitate to say that 
both the Government of England tod of India appear to me 
up to the present momeftt unable to answer satisfactorily the 
charge of having taken every means to their power of breaking 
to the heart words of promise they have uttered to the ear/ 
Lord Ripoo extended the measures initiated by Lord Mayo. 
A liberal-mitsded statesman and disdple of Mill, he felt that 
tite extension of self-government in rural areas, the real founda¬ 
tion of constitutional progress, could no longer be delayed if 
responsible government was ever to be transferred to the 
people. Only by learning to manage their local afiairs could 
Indians acquire the capacity and quaiJtiea fot self-government 
in other* siiercs. Ursdet bis scheme foe local seif-govemment 
there were to be three classes of boards for load self-govem* 
meet: (i) municij^l corporatioos in the cities; {//) district 
bwds, correspoediftg to the English county councils, and 
{in) local boa^. ’ It is rwt primarily with a view to improve¬ 
ment in administration that tl»c measure is put forward and 
supported/ ran the famous resolutioo of May 1862. 'It is 
chiefly desirable as a measure of polidol and popular educa¬ 
tion. His Excellency in Council has no doubt that, in course 
of time, as local kMwledge and local interest are brought to 
bear more freely on local government, improved efBdeocy will 
in fact follow.* 

The impetus thus given to the people to associate themselves 
with the work of administratioo caus^ ewastemation in Anglo- 
Indian circles representing the short-sighted bureaucrat of the 
day. The opposition to this particular reform was, however, 
nothiDg comj^ed with the irratiooal and hysteric^ outburst 
of racial passion engendered by the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill 
which was brought forward in 1885 by Courtenay Ubert, the 
Law Member of the Viceroy’s CbuodL Under the law as it 
then existed no Indian judge could try a European on a criminal 
chuge except in the presidency towns. A number of 
were about to reach the higher ranks of the Cmi Service and 
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it was considered necessary to confer upon them the same fights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by their European colleagues. 
To regard an Indian as an equal of his British colleague, ap¬ 
peared to the Anglo-Indian population, however, to be nothing 
short of heresy. How deeply ingrained was Ibis conception of 
race superior!^ may be gathered from the astounding speech 
made ir^ London against the Bill by Seton Kerr, formerly 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. The Bill, he 
declared, outraged 'the cherished conviction which was shared 
by every Englishman in India, from the highest to the lowest, 
by the planter's assistant in his lowly bungalow and by the 
editor in I he full light of the Presidency town—* from those 
to the Chief Commissioner in charge of an important province 
and to the Viceroy on his throne —the conviction in every man 
that he belongs to a race whom God has destined to govern 
and subdue/* In his Vfe of Lord Kitchener Sir George Arthur 
quotes Lord Robert's equally emphatic views on the conscious¬ 
ness of such superiority. 'It is this consciousness,' Roberts said, 
* of the inherent superioricy of the European which has won for 
us India. However well ^ucated and clever a native may be, 
and however brave he may have proved himself, J believe that 
no rank which wc could l^tow upon him would cause him to 
be considered as an equal by the British officer.'* No wonder 
that the most rabid anti-Indian amongst the European popula¬ 
tion raised a hue and cry against the Bill. Ripon was vilified 
by them more intensely than any representative of the British 
Government in India d ever b«n before by British or Indian. 
A protest meeting was held in the Town Hall of Calcutta. It was 
reported that a 'confederacy of blusterers' had been formed 
tbreateoLDg to overpower the sentries at Government House, 
to put the Viceroy on board a steamer at Cbandpai Ghat and 
to deport him to England- Thus did Eoglishroen in India teach 
the Indian leaders of political thought, hitherto steadfast in 
their faith in British justice, that without vigorous and country¬ 
wide agitation they could not hope to combat successfully the 
reactionary forces at work. Thus did the people of Indie learn 

* H. Vhitebetd ; Indka p. 207. 

* Vol. n, p. 177. 
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to distinguish between the Jibert 7 'Ioviag British nation in whose 
sense of justice they had placed implicit faith and the Brirish 
bureaucracy and community in India from whom they despaired 
of getting fair play. A growing section of the politically minded 
Indians, as yet untainted with disaffection arid absolutely pro* 
British, began to wonder whether their political leaders had 
not made a fetish of British justice. They could not help fecli^ 
that the lime had arrived when the Indian peoples should unite 
in an organized effort to obtain for themselves the freedom 
enjoyed by the British and the same representative and effec¬ 
tive voice in their country’s administration. 

As a counteridast to the assaults on the magnanimous 
Viceroy and his colleagues^ who had shown great fotbearaoce 
under serious provocation, public meetings were held in several 
Indian cities. One was also held in London at Willis's Kooms, 
St, James's, la support of Ripon's 'native policy'. John Bri^t 
presided. In a spirited address he warned his countrymen that 
India was not committed to British control to be held as 'a 
feld for English ambition and for English greed'. In Bengal 
9 new institution, called the National League, was started in 
1864. This, with the formation of the Madras Mahajan Stbha 
and the Bombay Presidency Association, was the prelude to 
joint action by all the provinces, culminating in the formation 
of the Indian National Congress on 27 December 1885. On 
that memorable day seventy Indians from various parts of the 
countryi representing different classes and communities and 
speaking one common language. English, met in Bombay to 
inaugurate the first session of the Congress. It was an extraordi¬ 
nary event, a spectacle of national unity, a demonstration of the 
people's sense of national existence and solidarity never before 
witoessed in the country's history. The founders of the Congress 
were proud to describe it as an offspring of British rule. 

Phenomenal as was this manifestation of unity, even more 
remarkable was the fact that its principal founder was a retired 
British official, Allan Octavian Hume. Hume was one of ttie 
few members of the Indian Qvil Service who sympathized 
with the people's aspirations to obtain self-government under 
British paramountcy. It was at bis suggestion, made at the time 
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^ of th« indignation caused by tlie Aoglo-lndiac agitation ovec 

the Ilbert Bill, that the Congeess vas focmed tc enable aii 
workers in the national cause to get personally to know one 
another, to discuss amongst themselves the political problems 
of the country, to formulate a programme of activities from 
year to year and, incidentally, to form the nucleus of an Indian 
parliament which would in course of time prove that India was 
fit for any form of responsible government. Believing that the 
^ salvation of India could come only from Indians, Hume and 

bis English colleagues, William Wedderbutn, David Yule and 
Henry Cotton, took the initiative in giving sliape and direction 
to Indian agitation. India's debt to these Englishmen and to 
Hume in particular, who devoted all his time and energy to the 
work of the Congress in the days of its infancy, was gratefully 
acknowledged by contemporary Indians but has since been 
forgotten. Nor have the British people ever fully realiaed how 
the part played by that sprinkling of British radicals in India 
should fill all Britons with pride. 

As a child of Che British Ra], the inauguration of the Congress 
was cordially welcomed by Lord Dufieiin, then Viceroy of 
India. Having expecicnced the greatest difficulty in ascertaining 
the people's real wishes, he felt that it would be a public 
benefit to have some such responsible organization through 
which the rulers might be kept informed of Indian public 
opinion on inatters of state, The Governor of Bombay, I^rd 
Reay, was so sympathetic that it was suggested that he might 
preside at the first meeting. If Hume might be called, wbat in 
fact he was, the father of die Congress, Dufferin might well 
be called the godfather. In an interview he advised Hume 
definitely to aim at the political education of the people, and 
marked his approval of the movement by invidag the delegates 
1 to the second session in Calcutta as distinguished guests to a 

1 garden party at Government House. His example was followed 

, by the Governor of Madras when the third session was held 

( in tfiat city. Indeed, for the time being, the entire official world 

} appeared to consider it an excellent idea to have such an organi- 

\ aadon as a sort of constitutional opposition to the government 

] of the day. 
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At the 5r5t meetlog it was made very clear by the President, 
W. C Bonnetjee, that the object of the Gmgress was to promote 
'those sentiments of national uoi^ whid) had their origin in 
our beloved Lord Ripon’, and that its proceed irtgs would be 
strictly coristitutionU. At the second session, held in Calcutta 
and presided eves by Dadabhai Haoroji, he reiterated the avow* 
ed object of constiCutional approach to the solution of such 
administrative problems as the enlargement of the legislative 
councils and the admission of Indians to Che higher ranks of 
the Civil Service. Modest though the audiences were at the 
early sessions of the organization, Uiey represented the educated 
classes, die cream of Che population, 'the brain and conscience 
of the country', the natural custodians of the people's interests 
and their accredited spokesmert Dufferin wanted tiie counsel and 
co'operation of the people in the Uak of administration. 'Now 
that we have educated these people,' said he, ' the desire to take 
• larger part in the management of their own domestic affairs 
seems to be a legitimate and reasonable aspiration, and I think 
there should be enough statesmanship among us Co contrive 
the means of permitting them to do so without unduly compro¬ 
mising our imperial supremacy.' 

Tlie necessity of giving quickly and with good grace whatever 
might be necessary or desirable was obviously the golden rule 
to follow. Had not this rule been too often forgotten by 
Dufietio's suaessors and the bureaucracy, Che constitutional 
opposition of the Congress need not have been replaced by Che 
combative non-co-operation, passive resistance and civil dis¬ 
obedience which undoubtedly retarded progress, and it would 
not have been necessary to pay for freedom the crippling price 
of partition of Che country. 

Soon after the Madras Congress there was a rift in Che lute, 
and the bureaucracy fell foul of the infant Hercules. To the 
non-official European community the growing activities of the 
Congress spelled disaster — subversion of the established order 
of things. Even some of the Parsi and Muslim members were 
frightened by the caitcry of the organiaation's opponents that 
it aimed at transferring the government of India from the 
Crown to an Indian parliament and at the substitution of Hindu 
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for British raj. Th« oppoficnts of the Congress found aid in the 
report of the Madras session of the Congress itself. To this 
report were appended two pamphlets: A Congress Catechism 
by Veera Raghavachariar, and a Conversation befa^een Moulvi 
Fariduddin (pleader of the Hakikatabad district) and one 
Rambukhsh (a headman of Kambakhtpur) showing by parable 
the evils of absentee landlordism, however benevolent, and 
urging that the way to escape the tyranny of a despotic govern* 
ment was to seek a representative one, such as that for which 
the Congress was contending. Thousands of copies of both 
pamphlets in various regional languages were circulated freely. 
The hostile factions read in them nothing but revolt and qwtid 
passages to show that the Congress was fast becoming an engine 
for sedition. And pamphleteering was not the sole sin of the 
Congress. Special efforts were made to induce the Muslims to 
join. The appeal to Muslims by Badruddin Tyabji as President 
of the Madras Congress was followed by active propaganda 
in Urdu all over the country. A Muslim named Bhimji toured 
the provinces enlisting Muslim support. This was a real danger 
in the eyes of the bureaucracy, more unnerving than anything 
they had put up with hitherto. The authorities could not remain 
inactive when they saw good Muslims walking lightly into the 
Congress trap, Of&cial and non*oSicial influence therefore set 
to work to make tl)e Muslim subjects of the Crown see through 
the 'seditious’ movement and to inflame the whole country 
against the attempt to introduce a Hindu raj fatal to its interests. 

The worst ' crime' of the Congress was the agitation carried 
Cfi in England by Dadabhai, in the name of the Congress and 
on behalf of the people of India. He had succeeded in enlistlog 
the sympathy and support of Sir William Hunter in the Coogiess 
cause. Hunter had openly declared that the political forces 
represented by the Congress were so great that the British 
Government, if it sought to thwart them, would break itself in 
tiae attempt. Dadabhai's daily propaganda and distribution ^f 
Congress literature arid his forceful appeal to the sentiments 
and cherished principles of justice inherent in the Bcihsh race 
considerably mBuenced English opinion In favour of thn 
national movement. Already, no less an authority than Gladstone 
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had declared that the capital agent in finally determiaing the 
queation whether the British powec in India was or was not 
to continue would be the wiJl of the 240 millions who inhabited 
the country. ' It would not do for us/ he warned his country¬ 
men, 'to treat with contempt, oc even with indifference, the 
rising aspirations of this great people.’ There was, nevertheless, 
a clamour in Aoglo-Indian drdes that the Congress should be 
checked from speaking on behalf of India and misleading the 
British people. Writers like Tlieodorc Beck went so far as to 
suggest that the time had arrived to use again the iron hand 
in the velvet glove to put down agitation. The ofRciaiSi how¬ 
ever, resorted to another device. In tlicir opinion the best wa^ 
to kill tile Congress was to promote countrywide demonstrations 
against it. ^ere were numerous Muslim organisations 
{anjupuDtJ) ready to take the lead, and several anri-Congtess 
organisations had already been set on foot specifically for the 
purpose. There was a United India Patriotic Association, of 
which Sir Syed Ahmed was the Secretary; there was also the 
British Indian Association of Oodh ready to organize public 
meetings and hostile demonstrations in different parts of India 
and to denounce the Congress and challenge its right to speak 
on behalf of the people of the country. These societies isaued 
tracts and pamphlets, subsidized )ournals and took special care 
to send anti-Congress literature to England for the Information 
of Members of ParlUment, English journals, and the public 
generally. With funds Uvjahly placed in its hands, the so^aJIed 
Patriotic Association issued several pamphlets, one of which 
was entitled 'Showing the Seditious Character of the Indian 
National Congress and the Opinions held by Bmineot Natives 
of India who are opposed to the Movement’. Theodore Bede 
was the Editor. A^ng the avowed contributors were some 
'rajahs’, ioteUcctually cyphers, unable to write a single page 
of good English. There were certainly able men too, such as 
Sir Syed Ahmed and Syed Husain Bflgrami, both tainted with 
a very powerful communal bias.^ 

Sy^ Ahmed was a patriot, pro-British but also aitical, and 
he denounced the arrogant attitude of many Englishmen 

’ R. P. MittAi, op. dl, pp. 
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towards ladians. He honestly believed, however, that the Coe- 
gress demand for representative government in its British fornv 
s^It disaster for his community. Ihe principle cf representa¬ 
tive government was the greatest and r^oblest lesson which 
India could learn from Englandbut he could not help thiokine 
that it could not be applied to India as fully as in England, 
the population of which formed a single community. In India,, 
where there was no fusion of the various races, where religious- 
distinctions were overwhelming, where the progress of educa¬ 
tion among the different classes of the population was not equal 
Of proportionate, the system of election pure and simple could 
not, he felt, be safely adopted. The larger communities would 
totally override the interests of the smaller communities. 
Although one can understand these sentiments and apprehen¬ 
sions, what Syed Ahmed failed to realiie was that the Muslims,, 
in spite of their strength in some provinces, constituted a com¬ 
paratively small minority, and were weak economically and 
politically, To oppose the principle of majority rule was to 
apply the axe at the root of democracy and the constitution 
of the Congress itself. To overemphasize the difference between 
conditions in Britain and those in India would provide ao 
excuse for putting off indefinitely India's constitutional advance. 
For the Congress at that time was not a political party: it was 
a national institution, avowedly non*commiinaI. The concept* 
of a free Indian nation transcended communal divisions, and 
whatever divisions existed might, in the course of time, have 
disappeared or have ceased to do with religion, Unforhmately, 
the Muslim opposition was allowed to gather strength. The 
number of Muslim delegates at the Congress sessions continued 
to fall from year to year until there were only 17 of them out 
of a total of 750. In 190d, the Muslim leaders fourxdcd the 
AlMndia Muslim League with a view to consolidating their 
forces. How this organization, then of Ettle importance and 
still less inffuence, succeeded eventually in claiming a separate 
dominion for the Muslims, on the basis of the twc'oation theory 
propoimded by It, will be related in subsequent chapters. 
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Liberalizing the Administrative 
Machinery 


D s s p IT s the cacnonade of hostile criticUm and antagonism 
the Congress forged ahead. Its adherence to constitutional 
methods of agitation won foe it an increasing number of British 
supporters. Thanks to the interveotioa of those sympathizers 
(Q the British Parliameot. a deMte beginning was made in 
liberalizing the system of administration. *^6 process culminated 
within three decades in the famous Montagu *Chelm5ford decU* 
ration heralding the introduction of responsible government. 
In its early days the Bast India Association was instrumental in 
interesting the Members of the House of Commons in the 
problems of improving the economic and political condition of 
India. It could have played a glorious put in helping the 
national movement; but its direction gradually passed into the 
hands of people with not the same enthusiasm as its pioneers 
for Indian reforms rxor the same sense of justice, not the 
sagacity to realize that lodii’s good was also England's. The 
exponenO of the Coogicss cause, such as Hume and Dadabbai, 
therefore turned foe help to personal friends in Parliament. 
But the number of Members really interested in Indian pr<^- 
scarcely exceeded a score- Half of these were retired civil 
-or military officers, strongly conservative, scenting danger if 
not sedition in any proposal foe constitutional reform. Only a 
handful were really liberal and progressive. Of these the most 
ardent and active in thei: support of the Indian national 
movement were William Wedderburn, W. S- Caine and 
'Samuel Smith. 

Wedderburn was from the outset, even when he was a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and ostensibly a limb of 
the British bureaucracy, in full sympathy with India’s aspira* 
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tions. His Htxral ouriook was unclouded by the befogging,, 
deadening atmosphere of officialdom. He marfcd his prospects 
in the Swice by strenuously and repeatedly advocating the- 
amelioration of the condition of the peasantry particularly and 
the people generally. After his retirement in 1887, he identified 
himself with the Congress; and it might be said without 
exaggeration that from that time until the last day of his life, 
he toiled and lived only for India. He visited India especially 
to preside over the Congress session of 1889 and became the 
Chairman of the British Committee of the Congress set up in 
the same year. 

W. S, Caine paid more than one visit to India to see for 
himself to what extent Indians were qualified for some form 
of self-government. The only representative institutions which 
then existed in India were the municipalities and other local 
bodies, Caine took pains to make himself conversant with the 
working of these institutions and returned to England convinced 
that on the whole these experiments in self-government were a 
success, To the Bombay Corporation he paid a special tribute, 
*1 have no hesitation in saying/ he declared, 'that both the- 
administration and the public debates of the Bombay 
Municipality are equal in quality to that of Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool or Glasgow,’ 

A champion of the temperance movement, Samuel Smith 
came very early into contact with Dadabhai Naoroji and became 
bis close and lifelong friend, ^ith ammunition provided by 
Dadabhai he carried on a campaign years before the emergence 
of the Indian National Congress, both on the fioor of the 
House of Commons and in the columns of journals such as the 
Conttm^orary R$vitw. Similarly, Dadabhai enlisted the sympa¬ 
thy of Charles Bradlaugh, Henry Fawcett (both M.P.s)» 
Sir William Hunter and the famous socialist H. M. Hycdman,. 
who could not understand why there bad been no revolutioct 
in India to overthrow British supremacy. 

Encouraging messages from British sympathirers in both 
England and India poured in and cheered India’s plenipoten¬ 
tiary in England, Dadabhai Naoroji. A typical message, received’ 
through his nephew, came from Hume’s cousin, Robert Muller, 
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5ufgeon*Major on the Retired List of the Bomba 7 Army. 
’Will you please tell your unde (Dadabhai),’ he wrote, 'that 
if there he an Englishman mare than another who considers the 
Ooveenment of India to be "a Despotism”— / am that man! 
And if he will please to send me all the papers connected taith 
the (Confess) movement, he may find me to he one of the 
most energetic supporters of the movement!' 

Daring the first four years of the Congress, scarcely a day 
passed when Dadabhai was not speaking or writing to or receiv* 
ing inc|uiries and messages from British and Indian friends, 
sending articles to newspapers, or addressing British audiences 
about the Congress, which he always introduced as a child of 
British rule. AU this work he carried on single-handed (at a 
time when there were no typists or stenographers to lighten his 
labour), and at his personal expense. The need for es^Ushlng 
a political agency to represent the Congress oiSicially in England 
was soon felt, Dadabhai volunteered in 16S7 to act, without 
remuneration, as Agent to the Congress; but funds were needed 
to meet other expenses. Villiam Dlgby, author of Prosperous 
British India, whose sympathy with and unostentatious work for ’ 
India for many years was well known, drew up a cleax>cut 
scheme for establishing such an agency. It was accordingly set 
up with an office in Craven Street, Strand, under his persooai 
•dicectioct. It served not only as the Congress office in London 
but also did for unofficial India what the India Office did for 
official India in the pcesentatioa of Indian affairs to Parliament 
and the country. Relations were etabUshed with the associations 
and organizations of both the great political parties in Britain. 

In short, a systematic and determined attempt was made to 
arouse British interest and to enlist British effort in Indian 
affairs. Eventually, in July 1889, the British Committee of the 
Congress was formed in association with the Agency, with 
^edderbum as Chairman. 

The British Committee of the Congress was a baby which 
Weddeeburn and Dadabhai had to nurse for many years. An 
annual sum was voted for its support by the 1889 Congress; 
but this did not suffice to meet the expenditure on the journal 

' R. P, Masuii, op. dl., p. 299- 
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India, vhich "Vts started as its offidtl orgax^ or on many other 
activities of the British Committee, \^edderbum’s means were 
limited, Dadabhai's even mote $o, yet these two devoted ser¬ 
vants of India bore a very Urge part of the hnaocial burden, 
Wedderbuen's share being unquestionably the larger. In 1889 
it was decided that all the prominent British statesmen should 
be contacted with a view to interesting them in the work of 
Che Congress. Gladstone had already expressed himself in 
favour of it, and this move, enlisting the sympathy of Conserva¬ 
tives as well as Liberals, helped further to stren^hen the Con¬ 
gress. A delegation consisting of Surendranath Baoerjea, R. N. 
Mudholkat, Hume and Bard ley Norton toured England during 
the year 1890 to appeal to the British public to support the 
Congress in its demand for reform in the administration of 
India. Resolutions were adopted at several meetings in favour 
of the Congress proposals, particularly for a system of represen* 
tative government, and petitions were sent to the House of 
Commons praying for the acceptance of the Congress scheme 
for council reform. Perhaps the most important and impres¬ 
sive feature of this platform campaign was the series of lec¬ 
tures on Indian affairs delivered in different parts of England 
by Charles Bradlaugh, 'the protagonist of lost causes', Brad- 
laugh had already manifested his affection for India and his 
sympathy for her demands by attending the 1888 Congress 
session at Bombay and had introduced a Bill in the House of 
Commons for constitutional reform. He had withdrawn it, how¬ 
ever, as Viscount Cross, then Secretary of Stale for India, had 
himself offered to bring in a Bill of his own. Bradlaugh did 
not live to see the promised Bill which became the Act of 1892. 
Compared with Bradlaugh's, it was an emasculated measure. 
The Congress was not satisfied, nor was the Indian public, and 
much criticism was directed against the provisions of the Act 
and the defects of the regulations framed under it To meet 
the demand of the Congress, the Government of Lord Duffccin 
proposed that the legisUtive councils should be further enlarged 
so as to admit a higher proportion of □oo-ofEcial members and 
that while some of these would be nominated, others could 
be elected. E>uffecin also suggested that it should be legitimate 
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for the councils to dlscoss, but not to vote on, the Budget 
and foatters of general administretioo. Although anxious to 
enlist the co-operation of the people in the task of government, 
he shared the opinion of his predecessors in odice that the 
adoption of the parliamentary system, reached by England by 
slow degrees and trials and the discipline of centuries, was 
out of the question for India. 

The proposals of the Governmerjt of India were accepted 
by Lord Salisbury’s Government except those pertaining to 
election. The British Government could not agree, wrote 
Viscount Cross, to what was in effect ’a fundamental ^ange', 
without 'much more positive evidence in its favour'. Lord 
Lansdowne, the next Viceroy, however, continued to press for it. 
He found a supporter b Gladstone, who c^erved: ’This great 
and* powerful engine of Government should begin to operate 
in India on however small a scale.’ The upshot was a comprO' 
mise diaiacteristic of British politics. The Act did not provide 
for election, but it empowered the Governor>Genera] in Council 
to make regulations for the nomination of non*of!icial mem* 
bars. Taking a realistic view of the peculiar conditions of a 
vast Asiatic country like India, Gladstone was satisfied, even 
though there was to be no provision for direct election. ’ I can 
well understand,’ he said, ‘the difficulties that confront us in 
seeking to carry out our task. ... All other parb of the 
British Empire present to us a simple problem in comparison 
with the problem whidi India presents.’^ 

The degress, however, could not reconcile itself to the 
scheme, Tbs councils could not, by any stretch of the imagina* 
tiofl, be hailed as parliaments in embryo. And the fact re¬ 
mained that the British statesmen of the day, without excep* 
tioQ, were as emphatic as their predecessors in 1361 in rejecting 
the idea of representative government of the British type for 
the illiterate and impoverished millions of India. An ex*Seaetaxy 
of State for India, John Wodehouse Kimberley, even went 
so far as to ridicule the notion of parliamentary representation 

* A. B, Kelts (ed.) Speteht «nd Doeuanis cn ladiait Polity, 
X7SIV1921 (WorUs CUsaics editioo), toI. n, pp. 734. 
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for India aa ’ on« of the wildest imaginations that ever entered 
the minds of men 

Under the Act as finally passed, the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Coundl was to have ten additional members, four selected by 
Che provincial legislatures, one by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce and five nominated by the Govetaoi*General. The 
provincial legislatures were enlarged by Che addition of twenty 
members each, representing municipalicies, universiHcs and com* 
mercial interests. Tne budget was laid on the table for discus* 
sion and the right of inCerpellation was allowed. Although the 
ofiicial majority was retained, the non*oAcjal members forming 
OAe>third of Che total could thus criticize the eseecutive. Although 
the Congress did not get all it wanted, it had, in a sense, 
triumphed in so far as its agitation had result^ in the first 
step being taken on the road to responsible government. Simi* 
larly, the Congress demand of Indianizing the Civil Service 
was partially meh A number of posts hitherto reserved for the 
Indian Gvil Service were transferred to the Provincial Civil 
Service. 

18^2 is a year memorable in the history of India for another 
event. For the first time an lodiaa was elected by a British 
constituency to the House of Commons. This was Dadabhai 
Naofojj, the most vehement critic of British rule in India, The 
chances of success were slender; but his numerous British 
friends, whom he had made also India’s friends, encouraged 
him in his determination to stand. The Conservative Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, ridiculed the idea. While explaining 
why die Conservative majority in Dadabhai’s consdtuency had 
dwindled in a previous election, he asserted: * Hewever great 
the progress of mankind has been and however far we have 
advanced in overcoming prejudices, I doubt if we have yet got 
to that point of view where a British constituency would elect 
a black man.' Those last two words, wide of applicability to 
Dadabhai, whose skin was little dar^r than that of Salisbury 
himself, simply kicked Dadabhai into fame. The first to fall 
on Salisbury for his blazing indiscretion was John Morlcy, the 
Liberal statesman. Then came Gladstone’s turn. He demanded 

* Haastrrd, toI. ccckIU (1890), PP. 93 ttd 98*9. 
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an apology from Che Priioe MinIsCet for giving deep offeoce 
to 'many millions of theit felloW'COuntrymen in India*. From 
that date the chances of election of the * Black Man * greatly 
Improved and the contest ended in his favour. 

It was not only Dadabhai's triumph : it was also the triumph 
of India and the Indian National Congress, and marked an 
epoch in the political evolution of the Indian people. His pee* 
sence in tl^e House of Commons enabled him to obtain other 
Members’ endorsements of his several demands, such as that 
for holding in India and BngUnd simultaneous examinations 
for the seJcction of candidates to the Indian Civil Service. 
Further, his election advanced the political education of his 
countrymen and encouraged their aspirations to a degree greater 
than years of activity the various national organizations 
could have achieved, The Indian people had reason to be thank¬ 
ful that the democratic traditions of England made such a thing 
possible, and it demonstrated better than ol^cisi declarations 
the sympathies of the Britisli electorate, 

Dadabhai's success led to many victories in the historic 
debates raised in the House of Commons on Indian problems 
which he had made his own and which the Congress had 
brought to the fore at its annual sessions. His Bill of 1895 
to provide that the first examination foe appointment to the 
Civil Service in India should be held simultaneously in India 
and the United Kingdom was strictly unnecessary as it was 
already within the powers of the Secretary of Stale for India 
to allow such an ccaminalion. Moreover, it had ixot the slightest 
chance of acceptance. But Dadabhai's c6)ect was to raise a 
debate and he arranged to have a resolution tabled by Herbert 
Paul, a sympathetic Member. The chances of the ballot 
btou^t Paul the privilege of moving the resolution, which was 
seconded by Dab^hai, supported by ''^edderburn and was sur* 
prisingly agreed to, after a memorable dri^ate, thanks to active 
lobbying. It was a snatch vote, and It caught the Government 
napping. A resolution of ibe House of Commons was not bind¬ 
ing on the Govemmenl of India, however, and the victory was 
nullified by the guerilla warfare carried on by the bureaucracy. 
Another victory was scored in 1894, the appointraem of a Ro^ 
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Conunission to inquire into the question of Inditn expendi¬ 
ture, In the course of the Indian Bod^t debate Samuel Smith 
moved a resolution demanding such an inquiry. The Secretary 
of State for India was not opposed to an inquiry into the 
question whether an unfair share of home charges was placed 
on the Indian exchequer, but the issues raised pertained to 
matters of imperial poh <7 with reference to India, and no House 
of Commons would allow a Oovernment Co shelter itself behind 
the report of a Committee in dealing with any question pertain¬ 
ing to imperial policy. He therefore suggested that the motion be 
withdrawn, in which cose he undertook to propose the appoint¬ 
ment of a Select Committee to report on the question, ^en it 
occurred to him that parliamentary inquiry was not the best 
means of dealing with the question: accidents happened to 
parliaments, they lasted a number of sessions, and might sud¬ 
denly come to an end. Accidents, too, happened to Members; 
Members of one Parliament might not be Members of the next. 
Would it not be more desirable to have a small but thoroughly 
efddeDt and impartial Koyal Commission to inquire into the 
question ? Aaordingly, a Royal Commission was appointed with 
Loed Welby as Chairman and Dadabhai as one of &e members. 
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Lord Canon appoinitd Vhtroy^an Indian vitiv, May IpOO 


A t T H B turn of tho contury, tho Infant Hoi’C\iIe$ reacbod tbo 
a^ of adoloscooc?. Undor the stimulus of political activity 
io India and of ceruin other Asian events, notably die victory 
of Japan over Russia, a new aeration had risen. Everywhere 
there was a desire to recall the country's past and to regain the 
place she once occupied amongst the nations of the world. There 
was a marked contrast between the tcAper and outlook of the 
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new generation and that of the stalwarts who had built up the 
national organiaation. Highly sensitive and touchy, holding ex¬ 
tremist views and impatient of delay in acliieving freedom, the 
new generation insisted on a radical change in the policy of 
constitutional agitation followed for more than 15 years widiout 
acliieving either representative government or a change in the 
iong-toleralcd high-handedness of the bureaucracy. The elders 
were not unsympathetic, How could they ignore the fact that 
the d^ild Jiad outgrown the constitutional garment? Rifts in 
the ranks of nationalist organiaations are not uncommon, split¬ 
ting sooner or iatec into factions moderate and ejcfremist. So 
it happened in the case of the Indian national movenwt, The 
moderates believed in gtadualness and sought to achieve their 
objective by constitulional means and tentative, cautious agi»- 
tion. Tiie extremists, repudiating such methods as unending, in- 
fmetuous and irritating, brushed aside all appeals to reason and 
discounted the dangers involved in the methods of violence 
and terrorism. If the moderates were the children of the British 
raj, which could take legitimate pcide in the national move¬ 
ment as its offspring, the extremists were the product of English 
education reacting strongly to the racisi arrogai^ and 
manffuviing of an alien buxeaucracy, And ambition m youth 
was not to be despised. Its stirrings were natural; they could 
not be belittled or ignored. It was the enthusiasm of youth, well 
directed, that had already brought about important cl>ang« in 
human society. Moderate leaders such as Hume, Weddeiburn 
and Dadabhai could fully understand why the young men of the 
country were ‘getting restive. It was necessary to gmdc them, 
to organiie their activities and secure their participation m the 
national cause lest they be driven to despair and revolutiwu^ 
methods. A notable manifesto issued over the signatures of tbe 
iUustrious trio on 19 October 1900 was therefore addr«sed 
to the President-designate of the Congress to be held at Lah^. 
It reviewed the past 15 years of Congress work and noted ^ 
a very artical stage in the history of the organinatioo, possibly 
a parting of the ways, had now been reached. WhcAer the 
constitutional movement could develop fully by drawing 
together the rulers and the ruled, thus promoting the welfare 
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of both India and England, or whether the efforts that bad 
been made should end lo disappointment and reaction, would 
depend upon the attitude and action of the Indian people, ‘We, 
who were among its originators,' they observed, 'have now 
well-nigh completed our work as pioneers; we have given the 
lead to the younger men and must look to them to take up in 
larger measure the burden of the work,'* 

The Congress had tried to remove the tendency to under- 
ground discontent and secret conspiracy, which was a danger 
necessarily attending an administration conducted by foreigners 
on autocratic lines. The ofhcial attitude towards the organiza- 
don had become one of disapproval and suspicion. Despite all 
obstacles the Congress had accomplished its main object—to 
obtain solidarity of public opinion and hold the £eld as a 
national representative assembly. The Congress views on ^ues* 
dons affecdog India, such as the forward policy beyond the 
North-West Frontier, the plague regulations, the famine grant 
and the financial relations of Englar^ and India, had prevailed. 
The Koyal Commission on Public Finance had unanimously 
found the charges placed upon India to be unfair to the extent 
of a quarter of a million sterling pec annum. Accepting the 
finding, the British Government had conceded to India a small 
measure of financial justice. 

It was the old, old story of the shield — silver on one side 
and gold on the other, Mach work remained to be done to 
present both sides to all concerned. India was lying prostrate 
from accumulated misfortunes; all available forces bad to be 
brought together In order to raise her up and lead her again 
into paths of prosperity. 'The first step was to ascertain, by 
searching inquiry, the cause of her d^nfali and to devise 
remedies suited to her peculiar economic condition. The work 
in England was great and difiicult; the workers were few tad 
overtaxed. That was why Wedderburo was driven to retire from 
Pacliament to economize his resources for direct wock oa 
behalf of India. The times were aitical. By hard, earnest work 
and united purpose the Congress might constitute itself a 
valued adviser to the Government of India and an influence 
' R P. Mukoi, op. eit, pp, 4ld'17. 
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in England, tending to strengthen the Empire. On the otber 
hand, if the necessary sacriEce and self-denial were not exer* 
d$ed, the work of years would be nullified and a danger would 
arise that die physical sufferings of the masses might lead to 
counsels of despair, 'Against such a conclusion,' declared the 
three stalwarts, 'we who have given our best years to the 
service of India, will, to the last, use our best effort in the 
interest alike of India and England.' 

At this psychological moment, when the youth of the land 
needed very careful handling, Lord Curzon used unguarded 
language in his convocation addrress at Calcutta University and 
made an imputation which was taken to be a serious reflection 
on the character of the Indian people. While stressing the 
importance of the function of a university in moulding tbe 
character of die youths of the country, he observed: 'We have 
hardly learned how to light die lamp of die soul ... We 
have to save the rising generation from walking in false paths 
and to guide them into right ones.' It was not unusual for 
chancellors and vico'chanceliocs of universities to lay special 
emphasis on character; but owing to the prevailing tension the 
whole country rose to protest not only against that |>art]cular 
speech but against the general policy of the overbearing Vice* 
toy's ad ministration. Nadons are swayed by sentiment as greatly 
as are individuals. The sentiments of the Indian people having 
been outraged, reason and justice were silenced in the whole* 
sale condemnation of a vicetoyalty distinguished, in its earlier 
years at least, foe remarkable sympathy, sagacity and statesman¬ 
ship, The lofty proconsul had antagonized even those who might 
be called the Tories of India, just as King James II had turned 
the s^^uires and parsons of his day into rebels. Large and 
ioflueatjal meetings were held in Calcutta, Madras, Lahore, 
Bombay. Allahabad and other cities, at which citizens who bad 
never ^foce taken any part in politics, who even disliked the 
agitation carried on by the Congress, stood with the political 
agitators on a common platform and repudiated vehemently 
the aspersions cast upon the character of the people by the 
repKseotative of tbe King*Emperor Id India. 

The Father of Indian Nationalism, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
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shared his coontf^ioen’s feelLo^ of resentment on this occasion. 
Ac the same time he rejoiced to find their national spirit thus 
stirted to its depths. Hitherto he had been crying in the wilder* 
ness with a mere handful of colleagues; now, however, the 
whole nation was up in arms against the principles and policy 
underlying the system of government. No such event had taken 
place before in toe history of British India. Tl^e seeds Dadabhai 
had scattered were bearing fruit; a new India was rising into 
view, an India conscious of her rights and pulsating with fresh 
ideas of freedom. Reviewing the situation, Dadabhai declared 
that the future could not be a continuance of tlM past. The 
Curzon regime had brouglit popular unrest to the danger*point, 
and he asked his countrymen to demand an insttnlaneoos 
cl^ange in the system of adeninistracion. There were only two 
alternatives before the people and the rulers: a peaceful 
refotmatioQ of the administration of the country, or explosion.* 
The division of the ancient historic province of Bengal into 
two separate provinces with separate capitals, further aotago* 
sized toe po^^ition. The storm over the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904 and the resentment caused by the most tactless 
action of the official majority in tlie Legislative Council in 
opposing and throwing out the Primary Education Bill, 
brought forward by so judicious and helpful a colleague as 
G, K. Gokhale, provoked protest meetings, unruly processions 
of infiamed college students and bonfires of foreign goods. 

While the country was in such ferment, the time for the 
22Qd session of toe Congress was drawing near, It was an 
occasion for stocktaking, Had the country Stained, or was it 
on the way to obtaining, full right of self-expression and self* 
government ? If not, did not the policy hitherto pursued stand 
condemned as a "mendicant polity 7 At its birth, the Congress 
had received the blessings of the alien rulers as the child of 
the British Government. The child's filial devotion was 
exemplary; but In its period of adolescence many things had 
happened to stir the youth to revolt. Extremism had grown 
apace and the monster of violence had raised its head. At the 
meetings of the Congress to celebrate its coming of age a 
' ibJd., pp. 426*7. 
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definite split between the elders and the yemog rebels was 
apprehended. There had been for some time over the 

question of the ideals and methods of work of the Congress. 
Young Indians demanded a Titaliziog programme and a re* 
constitution of the political life of the country, but the old- 
world politicians carried on the Congress work in their own 
way. It was not a merely emotional condict, nor was it a perso¬ 
nal conflict for ascendency: it was essentially an intellectual 
conflict, a conflict of ideology. Self-government under British 
paramountcy was the goal of the old school; the ideal of the 
new school was national autonomy, freedom from all foreign 
control. This antithesis between the viewpoints of the two sec¬ 
tions reflected a revolutionary change io the minds of the people. 
It also marked a dangerous phase in the political education of 
the country and caused no little concern among official circles 
and the European community generally. Pot a long period the 
British and the Anglo-Indian press had affected supreme un¬ 
concern about the manifestations of political unrest but could 
not now ignore the striking change that had come over the 
country. The tanics of the national party had been reinforced 
by discontented youths of whose temper there was no doubt. 
The fulmlnitions of the Congress, though provoking, had been 
in practice harmless. Despite twenty-one years of hard and ap¬ 
parently vain patriotic toil, its leaders and members u a class 
had adhered amazingly to its fundamental principles of loyalty 
and constitutional method and in its agitation there was no 
menace to British supremacy. But the young rebels were delet- 
mined to give these methods a deadly blow. There was no desire 
as yet, except among a handful of revolutionaries, to appeal to 
force. There was, however, the weapon of boycott, to which 
the young enthusiasts thought they could safely resort—boycott 
of British goods and, if necessary, of the councils. They believed 
they could, without going beyond Ihe law and the constitution, 
bring the authorities to their knees by refusing to associate with 
the Government and by withholding from it all voluntary and 
honorary service; and they defied anyone to say that their ideals 
were not legitimate or that their method was not constitutional. 

This cleavage between the two sections of the Congress 

6 ' 
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marked the real beginniog of the ferment known In history 
as Indian nationalism. Hitherto, both sec^ons had worked (a 
alliance and their co-operation for the polrtical purpose of 
opposition bad tended to conceal their fundamental difierencea 
of method and aim. Now these differences appeared on the 
surface. The fears of those who had seen the sp^re of sedition 
during the infancy of the Congress seemed Mly justiffed. The 
spectre was now actually stalking the land. 

The question which agitated the two sections most in the year 
1 was: who should be the President of the Congress for 
that year? The elders were in danger of being swamped by 
the Bengal delegates* a large majority of whom favoured the 
selection of Bal Gangadhar Tilak» who had suffered imprison¬ 
ment in the fight for freedom. 

What made Tilak, a Maharashtrian, the hero of Che ex* 
tremist section? The most erudite among the Sanskrit sdiolara 
of the day, he had distinguished himself early in his career 
for splendid pioneering educational activities in preparing the 
public for self-government. In helping to found the New Eng¬ 
lish School at Poona and consecrating himself to it in the spktC 
of service and sacrifice characteristic of Poona’s citizens, he 
made it possible for poor students to avail themselves of a hi^- 
school education. The Deccan Education Society and Fergusson 
College* Poona, were othei testimonials to bis public service. 
Not only did TihJc and bis colleagues make Poona famous as 
the intellectual capital of the Province of BMibay, but they 
taught, by exsimple, citizens of other pcovioces how to take the 
sdiool, the college and the university to the doors of the people. 
Unfortunately Tilak hated and denounced the British as no 
Indian polidcian had ever done before him. He hated them 
not merely because they had overthrowo the Peshwas, the 
Brahmin rulers of the Deccan, but also because he felt that the 
impact of Western eduation given is educational Institutioas, 
founded and directed by the British rulers, had shattered the 
dtadd of Hindu orthodoxy. The ancient indigenous learning 
bad been condemned and the new exalted (o heaven, so that 
Hinduism had lost its authority. Sanskrit scholarship was des¬ 
pised and ridiculed and the whole system of sodal r^doosbip, 
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customs, ritual an4 tcaditioos, which a Hiodu could cl a im as hia 
owa, bad been ondecmlacd a^d th« oarional faith to religioua 
beliefs and traditions shattered. 

Bent on eradicating such influence and demolishing British 
rule itself, Tilak started a movement based upon a revival 
of the memory of the Maratha hero Shivaji, who had two and 
a half centuries earliec freed the Deccan of Muslim control 
Taking as his text the verse in the Bbagavad Gita which teaches 
that a shatriya, a member of the caste whose dhema (duty) 
is to fi^t, commits no aitne if he slays his foe, the master of 
Marathi prose subtly preseoted to the readers of his paper, 
the Kesari jJLiors), the spectacle of Shivaji, the national hero, 
honor-struck at what he saw when he returned to his native 
land after a Jong absence. TUak's subtle suggestions fell on 
fertile soil. Poona, the ancient capital of the Peshwas, inaugu¬ 
rated a 'Society for the Removal of Obstacles to the Hindu 
Religion’. Shortly afterwards two Brahmin members of the 
Society murdered two British officers charged with the duty of 
taking certain measures for the eradication of the bubonic plague 
which had broken out in Bombay in 189S and was then raging 
in Poona. Two informers were also assassinated. Tilak was 
tried and sent to jail, He emerged from prison with the crown 
of martyrdom on his head. Twelve years later lie was again 
sent to jail for a similar offence, a veiled approval of the murder 
of two Englishwomen at Muzzaffatpur in Bengal. 

The main difference between the extremists and the mod¬ 
erates. durmg the £r$t decade of the twentieth century, turned 
on bc^cott as a political weapon Co bring British nile in India 
to a standstill, In a speech before a ^cutta audience Tilak 
explained specifically what be had io mind : 'If you have not 
the power M active resistance, have you not the power of self- 
denial and self-abstlReoce In such a way as not to assist this 
foreign government to rule over you? This is boycott and this 
is what is meant when we say, boycott.1$ a political weapon.’^ 
the moderates were not enamoured of this essay In noo-co- 
operatioD. they pleaded for co-operation with the Goveixuueot 

' Bid C«"g*dhar THai, Hh ITririop sad Spttehti (5r^ tda.. 1922). 
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so as to improve the political status of the country steadily 
and surely, though slowly. Gokh&le asked Tilak: *Do you 
tbitik, my friend, we ate so devoid of self-respect and so base 
as to be happy at our country being under foreign yoke?’ '1 
would have my country free today/ he added. ' If that be pos* 
sible. But is it possible ? Can we work on that basis ? 7n politics 
you must consider what is practicable. We can in no way bind 
future generations. Who are we to bind them irrevocably? 
We are doing what we, in our time, consider best and practi* 
cable.’ In later years Tilak appeared to have abandoned the 
philosophy of political boycott as the most elective sanction 
for home rule. But he was a doughty <iiampion of jimltjhi; 
the boycott of foreign goods, to bring about the disappearance 
not only of visible foreign goods but also of the ideas of Wes¬ 
tern philosophy and dviliaation. 

In Bengal, the centre of worship of the blood-thirsty Kali, 
youths regarded the murder of European oiEcials as a sacrifice 
acceptable to the goddess, If su6 offerings were made in every 
village, the people of India would, they believed, be inspired 
‘ with a divine spiritand * a crown of independence ’ would 
fall into their hands. Hence the popularity of the Cult of the 
bomb and an increase in the number of extremists in Bengal, 
As the 22nd session of the Cnigress was to be held in Gtlcutta. 
the Bengal extremists could materially influence the selection 
of the President. Who could be a greater favourite than the 
Poona probagonUt of the Cult? The moderates In Bengal, though 
in a ouDOrity, endeavoured to foresCall the Tilakites by per¬ 
suading Dadabhai Naotoji to accept the office, They conffdently 
expected that even the most rabid extremist would not oppose 
<ne revered throughout the land as the Father o( Indian Natio¬ 
nalism, whose word carried unequalled authority. With tht 
ardour and optimism of youth, the Grand Old Man of India 
accepted the invitation. The Tilakites were outwitted and had to 
acquiesce in Dadabhai’s election. For several years he had urged 
self-government as the only remedy for India's ills, Only the 
year previously, in bis message from England on the eve of a 
Congress session, he had said : 'No palliatives of any kind what¬ 
ever, no mere alteration or tinkering of the mechanical ouchi- 
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nery of administratioo can Of will do any good at all.... 
Self*gov«tnmcftt is the only remedy for India’s woes and 
wrongs.’* If Dadabhai had gone so far in 1905 the cMremists 
might well hope that he would go a step further in 1906, 

The keynote of Dadabhai's address was Suwaf, home rule. 
He had demanded it often before at political meetings in 
England, but this was the lirst occasion he had made the demand 
from a Congress platform. The split between the moderates 
and the extremists was, for the time being, averted, But as time 
went by, relations became strained more and more. At the 
Surat session in 1907 there was a trial of strength between the 
two factions. Amid bitter invective and violent disorder such 
as ilingiflg of shoes, one of which was pointedly directed at 
Pherozeshah Mehta, the Uon of Bombay, the moderate leader 
of the Congress, the elders succeeded (n holding their own. 
At the 1909 session a riew constitution was adopted reaihrming 
Congress policy in the following words: 'The objects of the 
Indian National Congress ace the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of government similar to that enjoyed by the 
self-governing members of the British Empire and a partidpa* 
tion by them in the rights and responsibiJites of the Empire on 
equal terms with those members. These objects are to be 
a^ieved by constitutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration and by promo¬ 
ting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing and 
organizing the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country.’ 

Meanwhile, among the extremist section the cult of the bomb 
was spreading, and was gathering strength all over the country 
and beyond. A regular arsenal was discovered in a garden 
suburb of Calcutta. Armed gangs of young men were formed 
to obtain funds by force, Police ofiicers and witnesses were 
murdered. Repeated attempts were made on the life of Andrew 
Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and A. M, T. 
Jackson, the erudite Collector of Nasik, was shot while attend- 
iog an Indian drama. Revolutionary societies of Indians formed 
in London and Paris sponsored the cult of violence. Sir Cuezon 

* H. P, MimaI, op. dt., p, 497 . 
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Wyllie, ao cmioeot official at the India Office, was killed outside 
the Impedal Institute in Loadoa by a half-demented youth, 
The only policy that the GoTenunent of India could pursue ia 
the face of such terrorism was repression. The moderates in 
the Congress feared that repression would lead to further acts 
of violet and they stress^ the urgent need of conciliatory 
measures to ^idcen the pace of constitutional advance. The 
British Parliament of the day, with a big Liberal majority, 
appreciated the rteed. Fortunately there was a happy combina¬ 
tion of two sagacious statesmen at the helm of affiairs, John 
Morley at V^iteball as Secretary of State for India, and 
.Lord Minto as Viceroy in India. Morley had been Gladstone’s 
chief lieutenant in the campaign for home rule in Ireland. 
Minto, though a Conservative, was liberal at heart and deter¬ 
mined to do all he could to help India. Both considered that 
while extremism and anarchism must be firmly chedced, earnest 
efforts should be simultaneously made to satisfy the demand 
for further instalments of reform. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth annivcrsacy of the assumption 
by the British Crown of the government of India, 1 November 
1 908, i message was received from the King*Emperor addressed 
to the princes and people of India, forecasting ' a greater share 
in legUIatioo and government'. Shortly afterwards, a decision 
was takm to reconstitute the central and provinrial councils, to 
enlarge them all, while retaining an o&tial majority at the 
Centre, and to concede non-offidal majorities—of elected and 
nominated members taken togetheiv^in the provinces, It was 
further decided to authorize the councils to discuss and to pass 
resolutions on matters of public interest, including the Govern¬ 
ment’s budget policy. The Indian Councils Act of 1909 was 
certainly an advance on that of 1892; but to create general 
or territorial constituencies of the British type was still regarded 
as being beyond the pale of practical politics. As a large number 
of seats were to be filled by election, the group system of repre¬ 
sentation was expanded. For the first time provision for separate 
communal elections was Introduced into the constitution. While 
these strengthened the position of the Government, they also 
increased communal tensiou. The minorities were given 
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' welghUgethat is, th^ obtamed more seats than could have 
been allotted to them on a pucelf numerical basis. 

The concessioo to Muslims, the reservation of seats for 
Muslim candidates to be elected Muslim voters only, proved 
to be the root of all the trouble and travail which the country 
was to go through in the next forty years. The request for this 
highly mischievous coocession was made to Lord Minto by a 
Muslim deputation headed by the Aga Khan. The quasi*elec- 
toral system of 1892 had introduced electi«is of a sort in the 
provinces and at the Centre. In practice this bad revealed the 
weakness of the Muslim position. In a general or mixed elects 
cate, the Congress'ininded or compromising Muslim could 
secure non*Muslim votes, The Muslirns wanted to make sure 
that their representatives were whole>heartedly Muslim, dete^ 
mined to stand up for their rights and their advancement. 
Hence their insistence on the demand that election to the seats 
reserved for their community should be made by Muslims alone. 
Against thb the reply of the Viceroy and the historically* 
minded Secretary of Sbtte, so steeped in democratic traditions 
as Morley was, should have been what was subsequently stated 
in 1918 by Chelmsford and Montagu in their report on consti¬ 
tutional advance, namely that division by creeds and classes 
meant the creation of politicians' camps organized against each 
ocher and taught men to think as partisans and not as dcizens. 
Instead, Lord Minto promptly conceded the Muslim demand, 
and honest John Morley, with some hesitation, endorsed it. 
The c^jjective before them was to secure the acquiescence of 
an influential minority in the process of constitutional advance. 
Neither of them was thinking in terms of democracy or parlia- 
mentaiy practice. 

The proposed changes were discussed fully in Parliamaot. 
It was urged by A. J. Balfour, the Conservative Leader of die 
Opposition, that representative institutions were only surtabU 
where the populatim was in the main homogeneous and 
the minority prepared to accept the decisions of the majority. 
And Lord Curzon saw no place in the new constiCuhon 
foe the agriculturists who focmed 80 per cent of the pecula¬ 
tion but had neither vote nor voice. He was emphatically 
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of opioioa thtt as govecomeat in lodii grew more aod more 
parliameatary jt would become less personal and less beoeiicent 
to the poorer classes of the populatioa. Morley retorted that 
they ought to have thought of that before they introduced 
ocddeutaJ education. 'We applied that/ he said, 'and occidental 
government must follow/ However, he repudiated the sugges- 
tion that the proposed reforms implied introduction of the 
English parliamentary system in India, and added : ' If it could 
be said that this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily 
up to the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, 1, 
for one, would have riothiog at all to do with it/^ He wu as 
dogmatic on this point ict private life as in public. 'Not one 
whit more than you/ he wrote to Minto,' do 1 think it desirable 
Of possible, or even conceivable, to adapt English political 
institutions to the nations who inhabit India/' Who coxdd have 
then thought that within a little more than a single generation 
both the semblance and the power would pass from the hands 
of the rulers to the people ? Who could have then dreamt that 
the wars of 1914 and 1959 would make India one of the most 
important strategic areas in the world and that the principle 
of self-determination would gather such strength that imme¬ 
diately following the second war, Britain, though victorious in 
global conflict, would of her owe accord decide to relinquish 
power earlier than the most optimistic of Indian politicians 
could have anticipated? 

In actual working the limitations of the Act of 1909 were 
frequently found irksome. The members of the councils could 
pass resolutions and bring pressure on the provincial govern¬ 
ments. Both at the Centre and in the provinces the executive 
yielded at times to retain the co-operation of the councils, but 
not always. They could be inBueoced, even coerced, but not 
controlled. The unrest continued. There was more terrorism In 
Bengal. Even the moderates could not get what they demanded, 
namely a oon-oficial majority at the Centre and elected 
minorities in all the provinces. 

In 1911, King George V and the Queen visited India to 

' Morl«7 : InJiM Spetehej, p. 91. 
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attend a corooatico diubat bdd lo Delhi. Lord Hardinge, then 
' Viceroy, vu detennioed to bring Britain closet to JodU. lhadcs 
to his thoughtful suggestioos, a oumber of boons were snnona* 
ced at the durbar: a liberal grant foe education, the release of 
prisooera, the transfer oi the capital of India and with it the 
Central Government freas Calcutta to Delhi, and a governor in 
council for Bengal. 

Then came the war c$ 19U. Led by the wise Viceroy, India 
made a splendid contributioQ to the war effort. She sent more 
than a million men, including those who served in labour corps, 
to the battlefields. Several princes went on active service 
and distinguished themselves m various fronts. India subsaibed 
£30,000,000 annually to the Britiah Govemnxnt besides hand* 
some donations to the Red Cross and subscriptions to the war 
lotos floated for the prosecutioo of the war. Indeed, never in 
the history of British occupation had India and Britain been 
drawn so doee together u during those stirring days. This is 
not to say that on the politkal front within the country the 
Congress was less active than before. Its claims broadened in 
scope. In 1915, it declared that the time had come for the 
provincial councils to acquire an effective CMtttol over the acts 
of the executive. In the following year it called upon the 
Government to declare its inteotioos on the question of the 
transfer of power. In any post*aiV reconstruction India should, 
the Congress urged, be lifted from the status of a dependency 
to that of u equal partial in the Empire with the self'governing 
Ooffliruons. 

Many things happened between 1916 and 1918. ^ide as 
had bem the gulf b e tween Hindus and Muslims in the year 
1914, it was bridged in 1916. for at the end of that year the 
leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League met at Lucknow 
and came to an agreement tegardiog the method of election 
to the councils and the distribution of the seats. A joint scheme 
of constitutional advance was adopted, known theiaiftec as' the 
Lucknow Pact ’. In so far as separate Muslim electorates were 
conceded, the pact was a sorrender to the Muslim League. All 
that the Muslims yielded in return was Che abandonment of 
their right to vote in general as well as in special electorates. 
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Oq the other hand, the jomC constitutional scheccte brought the 
Muslim League into the Congress camp. Before the war the 
League had repudiated the Congress objective of colonial self' 
government; but one of the mait) features of the new scheme 
was that India should have Dominion status and that the rela* 
tioos of the Seccetixy of State with the Government of India 
should be similar to those of the Colonial Secretary with the 
governments of Che Dominions. Jinnah, then President of the 
League, hailed it as heralding the birth of 'a new India fast 
growing to unity of thought, purpose, and outlook, responsive 
to new appeals of territorial patriotism and nationality As an 
out*and*out nationalist of the day, he threw himself heart and 
soul into the activities of the Home Rule League, an organiu* 
tion about the origin of which some details are given in the 
following chapter. 

While in India such unforeseen changes were taking place 
in the opinions, attitudes and alignments of the political parties 
and leaders, public opinion in Britain cooceraing the Indian 
problem was ^$o undergoing a radical transformation. In 19I2> 
even the Liberal Secretary of State for India, Lord Crewe, had 
disavowed the idea of Dominion status as the goal in India; 
but within five years the British Government, due partly to the 
growth of Indian nationalism and partly, probably mainly, to 
the vicissitudes of the was, looked at the Indian problem from 
what was called a new angle of vision and committed itself to 
a policy intended to carry India over the first difficult period of 
transition from autocracy to democracy and to lead her to the 
goal of responsible government within the British Empire. 

The war was fought by the Allies to protect their democratic 
institutions. National self'detennination was their watchword. 
How could Britain, the traditional champion of freedom, deny 
freedom to India? Lloyd George^s National Government wis 
at the helm of affairs and Edwin Montagu had succeeded l<ord 
Crewe at the India Office. Montagu had staked his career on 
the question of doing justice to India, and the National Govern- 
meot, although including eminent Conservatives such as Milner, 
Curxon and Balfour, encouraged him to go forward. The result 

^ Sir VCrcef LMt i A Hisiory of th4 lnJiut Nalontditt tiovmnt, p. 121. 
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waj tbe historic anDouoceeDeat of August 1917. Its opeoiog 
senleoct thrilled all seoioos of the lodjan people : * Tht policy 
of His Majesty's Goveromeot^ with which the GoveroiDent of 
India ace In complete accord, is that of the incceasing assoriatioo 
of Indians in every brand) of the administration and the gradual 
development of self'goreming institutiMS with a view to the 
progressive reaJiaation of rcspocksible government in India as 
an integral part of Che British Empire/ In fact wliat had been 
considered impossible and unthinkable on every previous occa* 
sion was now deemed desirable and feasible. The expression 
'responsible government* meant that the executive in India 
would be responsible to the legislature and thus to the electo* 
rate. The 'progressive* reaJizatioa of responsible government 
meant that India as a natioa could reach the goal within a 
reasonable time. No wonder that Indians extended to Montagu 
their wannest welcome when he toured India in the cold 
weather of 1917*16 during consultations with the central and 
proviodal governments, leaders of p<^tical thought and men 
eminent in other fields of public life. 

The Government of India Act etr^todying these proposals 
was laid before Parliament ia tbe following year. A beginning 
was to be made in tbe provinces; tbe legislative councils were 
to be enlarged and were to be elected on an extended franchise. 
The fundamental aim was tbe introduoioo of responsible 
government by instalments. Under the dyarchtc scheme, certain 
portfolios sud) as Bducation, Local Self-government. Public 
Health and Excise were to be handed over to ministers respon* 
sible to tbe legislatores; the rest, mcluding Law and Order. 
Land Revenue and Famine Relief, wete to be reserved to the 
Governor in Coundl. It was hoped that as went on and 
the legislatures gained experience and learnt to discharge their 
duties efficiently, further powers would be entrusted to them, 
ontil full provindai autonomy was attained. Provincial gover¬ 
nors were given emergency powers only to be exercised in the 
event of a bceakdown of ^ adminirtratioa At tbe Centre, 
tbe Executive Council of tbe Governor-General, consisting of 
seven members, some cd them mw-offidal Indians, remained 
respMisible to tbe British Parliament through the Secretary of 
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State for India; but a bi<sun<ral legislature was established. It 
consisted of a Legislative Assembly’ of 140 members^ of whom 
103 were elected, and a Coimdl of State or Senate of 60 
members, of whom 34 were elected. 

A signifcant paragraph in the Instrument of Instructions to 
the Oovernor*0^ral suggested that India’s natutal goal was 
indeed Dominion status. The enactment applied to British 
India only, as Parliament bad no authority to legislate for the 
princely states which were left to adjust their governments in 
their own way. Some day, it was hoped, union of some kind 
between British and Indian India might be achieved. In the 
meantime, as a means of breaking down the isolation of the 
states from one another and from British India, a Chamber of 
Princes was to be established at the Centre with a view to 
affording the rulers an opportunity of conferring together on 
matters of common interest. 

The Act of 19 XP thus brushed aside all obstacles barring 
the road to parliamentaty government. It was an act of faith, 
that the illiterate masses forming 80 to 90 pet cent of the total 
population would gradually leam to wisely exercise the privi¬ 
lege of the vote. Faith tlw in the people’s devotion to their 
motherland and in their sense of patriotism to overcome caste 
and communsil antipathies. Faith, moreover, that membership of 
a wider commonw^th would promote a feeling of unity with 
the British Empire as a whole. Although it had been never 
specifically stated, hopes ran high In political circles that through 
the channel of dyar^y the bark of lodia’s constitution would 
be guided to the haven of Dominion status. Unfortunately, 
even before the new Act could be brought into operation, 
storm clouds gathered over the horizon and the bark was seen 
to be drifting towards the shoals of anarchy. 

’The full growth of Indian nationhood and the progresstve 
realization of responsible government depended on the co^ 
operation of the main, if not all, forces of Indian natiorulism. 
The historic announcement of 1917 had made it <^ite clear 
that the time and pace of each advance would be determined 
by the use which India’s politicians made of their new oppor- 
.tunities. The new policy was to be on trial for ten years and 
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k was provided that at the efid of diat period t commU&ion 
should be appoitifed to see how the oew constitution b&d 
worked and to advise Parlian>eiit whether its scope should be 
otended or restricted. But the introduction of this iiiltkl mea* 
sure of responsible government syochroniaed with a period of 
world'Wide unrest which in India caused extraordinary ferment. 
Political power was no longer in the hands of the older geae^ 
ration with their genuine admiration for and abiding faith in 
constitutional met^s. The co'operation on which the exten¬ 
sion of the new policy depended was not forthcoming. A new 
leader was coming to the fore, determined to supplant the 
Congress policy of constitutionalism and co-operation with non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience which, although non-violent, 
were less powerful than physical force. Mohandas Karam- 
chind Gandhi, destined to occupy the centre of the Indian 
political stage for thirty years, had already made a name as the 
victorious general in the passive resistance campaign in South 
Africa. Not that he was a revolutionary by instinct: destiny 
had made him one by creating situations in which evolutionary 
methods seemed futile, and ^edience to law revolted against 
his conscience. 

A brief account of the South African campaign will serve 
as an introduction to the indomitaNe personality whose crusade 
was waged not against any individual or individuals but against 
the forces of colonialism and capitalism fostered by ocddental 
dvili 2 a£ion. For m India, ever since Macaulay's famous minute 
decided the course of edneation of the people, there had been 
coadict between Western and Bastem culture, stnd this became 
mote pronounced with the emergence of Gandhi as the per¬ 
sonification of the moral and spiritual principles of ancient 
Indian civilisation. Gandhi denounced as Satanic not only British 
rule but the whole of Western civiluation in all its coanifesta- 
tions, scientific invention and the median ical appliances of 
industry indaded. The spinning-wheel for the weaving of 
homespun doth, khaddar, and the exclusion of imported textiles, 
was to be Che first step and symbol of his campaign. The 
story of the South African campaigo demonstrates the stuff of 
whid) Gandhi was made, the mental vigour and spiritual ftt- 
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vour of tbi{ simple, pious and peaceful man who, aidiougb at 
peace with hicoself aod with his fellow ruen, found himself 
In ^position to the ptmllis^ social and political order and 
felt impelled to for^ his way towards the goal of the ideal 
order of his dream. It further shows how fcieadiy be was to 
the British people, bow co-operative and helpful, how he lodced 
forward to an era of frilly onion and partoership wid) 
Bfitain, and what a grievous tzagedj it was that a man so loyal 
to the British Crown as to have co-operated in the war effort 
despite his allegiance to 6e doctrine ^ ohrmsd (oon-vldence) 
should have been driven to inveterate, althou^ chivalrous, 
opposition to British rule. 


A Hero’s Home-coming 


B orn io 18<59< in the State of Porbander in India, Gindlu 
Rtranged Co go to England in 1888 to qualif)' himself os 
a iawyec. For a Jad of his caste e sea voyage was a defiance of 
teligious injunction. AlCliough his motl^er was very unhappy aC 
the prospect, he succeeded in getting her consent. Before, how« 
ever, he could embark on his voyage, he was summoned to a 
meeting of people of his caste and was told Chat, in the opinion 
of the asset^y, it would be improper for him to go to England. 
' I cannot alter my resolve to go to England,* said Sie youth irm¬ 
ly, whereupon the caste's verdict was;' This bey shall be treated 
1 $ an outcaste from today. Whoever helps him or goes to see 
him off at the dock shall be punishable with a fine of one rupee 
and four anoas.'^ 

Unperturbed, the excommunicate sailed from Bombay on 
4 September 1888, and returned duly qualified as a barrister 
in July 189t After two years of precarious practice, he received 
an invitation from Messrs Dada Abdulla & Company to pro¬ 
ceed to Durban to instruct their counsel in a lawsuit, a com¬ 
plicated case concerning a claim of £40,000. Gandhi's senices 
were secured for one year. Of the colour prejudice which was 
pronounced in that part of the world Gandhi had a foretaste 
within a week of his arrival at Durban. On his way to Pretoria, 
where his presence was required in connexion with the suit, he 
was ordered by a railway servant to shift to a van compartment, 
although he held a first-class ticket. He refused to budge an 
inch but was forcibly pushed out by a European constable, The 
train steamed away, leaving the ' coolie barrister' to sbiyer ail 
night in a dark waiting room. His first impulse was to quit 
what appeared to him to be a God-forsaken country, but how 
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<oaId he leivc his clients in the lurch ? late that night he rame 
to the conclusion that it would be a cowatdijr act to run away, 
and decided to stay on and face courageously whatever might 
be in store for him. Disregarding further insults, he reached 
Pretoria. Seeing that the suit, if persisted in, would drag on 
for a very long tixne and ruin both plaintifT and defendant, he 
persuaded them to accept arbitration. 

Just as Gandhi was preparing to return to India, early in 
1894, he found that the Government of Natal was about to 
introduce a Bill to disfranchise Indians. He advised the Indian 
population to resist strongly such an encroachment on their 
rights, and drew up a petition to the Legislative Council. * Stay 
and help lu/ they prayed. In response Co this prayer he founded 
the Natal Indian Congress to agitate in South Africa and in 
England against Che iniquities of the authorities. Weekly letters 
were written to Dadabhal, as a member, and to Wedderbum, 
as Chairman, of the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress. 

C^dhi agreed to stay for one month, but the crusade 
continued for more than a decade during which he founded 
(he Passive Resistance Association, taught and led people to 
resist unjust laws, organized workers’ strikes, went to jad four 
times, chivalrously suspended the struggle during the days of 
the Boer War, assisted in the war effort, raised an Indian Ambu* 
lance Corps and another Corps during the Zulu rebellion, and 
fought a plague epidemic in Johannesburg. The reward for 
their voluntary war services under Gandhi's leadership came 
to the Indian community in the shape of an ordinance (August 
I90d), requiring every Indian, man, woman and child, entitled 
to reside in tbe Transvasi to have his name cegistered and to take 
out a certificate of registration. Tbe Registrac of Asiatics was 
required to note down important marks of identification found 
upon the applicant's person, and Co take his finger and thumb 
impressions. Failure to apply for registration was an offeoce 
punishable with fine, imprisonment or deportation, within tbe 
disaetion of the courts. 

A first*dass aisis had arisen. All constitutional means of 
protest, representahODS and deputations having failed, the 
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Indian population dedd«d> under the leadership of th^ adroit 
general, to o^er paa$ive resistance. * If anyone came forward to 
demand a certificate from my wife/ said one of the prominent 
members of the Indian community at a protest meeting, * I 
would shoot him on the spot and take the consequences.' But 
violence was ruled out. Gandhi said that he had studied all anti* 
Asiatic Acts but had never come across anything like this Ofdi* 
nance. ’ I feel/ he added, 'we have done the right thing.... In 
all our actions, in this respect, we arc full of loyalty. I know my 
countrymen; I know I can trust them end 1 know also that 
when occasion requires a heroic step to be taken, every man 
amongst us would take it. Tliere is only one course open to me, 
namely, to die, but not to submit to the law, even if everyone 
else were to hold back, leaving me alone. I am confident that 
I should never violate my pledge. 

The Asiatic Regulation Act, an exact replica of the origioat 
ordinance, was luahed through all its stages at a single sitting 
of the Tranmd Parliament on 21 March 1907. Imagining that 
Pretoria was the weakest spot in the organlaation of the Indian 
population, the authorities opened a permit office there and 
notified the Indian inhabitants to register themselves within one 
month, 'Anything like compulsion is contrary to the spirit of 
our struggle.’ said Gandhi. Pretoria was placarded with posters 
incorporating slogans such as ’Boycott the permit ^ce’, ’By 
going to gaol we do not tesist but sufier for our common good 
and self*respact’, 'L^alty to the King demands loyalty to the 
King of Kings — Indians be freeThe boycott was successful, 
only about 100 persons out of a p^ulatioo of 1,500 having 
registeted themselves. Thus opened the historic satyagraha 
campaign. General SmuU deda^: ’If resistance of Indiana 
leads to unpleasant results, they will have only themselves and 
their leaders to blame, . . . The Government have made up 
their minds to make this a white man’s country/ 

On 11 November 1915, Gandhi was prosecuted for iodting 
workers’ strikes. His counsel stated that he had been asked 
the defendant not to plead in mitigation In any way whatsoever. 
He was expressing the desire of the defendant when he stated 
‘ ibid., pp. 95 ff. 
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that (be magistcate bad a dutf to perform and that he should 
not, therefore, hesitate to lELflict the highest punishment on the 
defendant if he felt that the circumstances of the case justified 
it. Ihe magistrate sentenced Gandhi to a fine of £^0 or nine 
months’ ligotous imprisonment. 'I elect to go to jail,' said 
Gandhi. His message to the strikers was: *No cessation of the 
strike without repeal of the tax'. The Government, having im¬ 
prisoned me, can gracefullf make a declaration regarding the 
repeal.’* His incarceration provoked a general strike. Mounted 
police chased the strikers, but tliey would not be cowed. At 
Gandhi’s second trial, on 14 November, his colleagues, Her¬ 
mann Kallenbach and H. S. L. Polak. were also brought before 
the court. The police found it difiicult to find witnesses. Gandhi 
therefore produced witnesses against himself and the charge 
against him was proved. But who would testify against Kallen¬ 
bach and Polak ? As they did not wish to protract the case for 
want of evidence, Gan^i went to the aid of the police and 
provided the evidence against bis gallant colleagues. Each was 
sentenced Co three months’ imprisonment, The authorities 
separated Gandhi from his friends and took hiio to Bloem¬ 
fontein where none could approach him and where he was the 
only Indian prisoner. 

All the while India wsis backing Gandhi and the other pas¬ 
sive resistees. The good and great Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
exerted his full influence in their favour, and voiced the unani¬ 
mous sentiments of India and the sympathy ’ deep and burning ’ 
not only of India but of all lovers of India lilu himself ’for 
riuir compatriots in South Africa in their resistance to invidious 
and unjust laws’. Neither was the Brirish press wanting in 
sympathy. The Times declared that the mar^ of the In^n 
labourers must live In memory as one of the most remsukable 
manifestations lo the history of the spirit of passive resistance. 
The Secretary of State for India and the colooial autbotlties 
also exerted their full influence on the South African Govern¬ 
ment. The orderly, non-violent and chivalrous manner icr which 
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the struggle had beeo conducted bj the disciplmed soldiers of 
the satyagraha army won the admiration of ibe nations of 
world, indudifig the people of South Africa and not excluding 
the officials whose unpleasant duty it had been to take rcptes* 
sive measures. The combined effect of all these factors was to 
make the Union Government climb down slowly by appointing 
a commission to inquire into the causes of the strike. The com- 
mission recommended Gandhi’s release, which took place 
accordingly on 18 December, 

Gandhi was pained by the sliooting of innocent labourers 
during the strike. He imposed on himself a triple vow 
of self-suffering: to covet his body with a loincloth and 
kvrla only, to walk barefoot, and to have only one meal 
each day. At a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Natal Indian Association he declared Chat if Che libbers' 
just grievances were not removed, all of them should be ‘ ready 
to suffer battle again, to suffer imprisonment and march out*. 
Soon afterwards there was a big strike of the European em« 
pioyees of ttie Union railways, and Gandhi decided not to take 
advantage of the Government’s difficulties by tiufching the 
Indian satyagrahU through the Itreets. This chivalrous dec!* 
slon created a favourable impression, and Smuts was himself 
touched by the self-imposed gesture of consideration and 
courtesy. Thus every incident in this historic episode brought 
out conspicuously, one by one, the splendid traits ^ character 
of the hero who was determiried to do what he believed to be 
ti^l, regardless of suffering, and whose success in confronting 
iniquity and brutality depended so much on the simplicity and 
power of bis own personality. 

On 21 January I9l4 a provisional agreement was arrived at 
between Smuts and Gandhi and the satyagraha suspended. The 
imprisoned satyagrahis were released gradually. Years later, on 
the occasion of Gandhi's seventy-eighth birthday, Smuts was to 
say: 'It was my fate to be the antagonist of i man for whom 
even then I had the highest respect. His activities at that time 
were very trying to me. For him everything went according to 
plan- For me, the defender of Uw and order, there was ^ 
usual trying situation, the odium of carryiag out a law which 
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had DO stcoog public support ;md finally the discomfiture whea 
the law had to be repealed. For Jiim it was a successful coup. 
Not was the persooal touch waotmg. lo jail he had prepar^ 
for me a pair of sandals which he presented to me when he was 
set free. I have worn these sandals for many a summer since 
then, even thou^ 1 maf feel that 1 am not worthy to stand in 
the shoes of so great a mao.’^ 

The hero's mission in South Africa was over. He decided to 
return to India. Farewell gatherings, baci^uets and addresses 
marked the esteem in which he wu held by the entire popula¬ 
tion. including the European residents and the South African 
press. In acknowledging the tributes he referred movingly to 
the help given by Europeans resident in South Africa, and him¬ 
self di^ aimed credit for the successful termination of the strug¬ 
gle. 'If I merit any approbation/ he said, *how much more 
do those behind, who went into the battle with simple faith, 
with no thought of appreciation !'* 

On 18 July 1^14, accompanied by his wife, Kasturba, and 
Kallenbach, Gandhi sailed for England, a third-class passenger. 
At Madeira he heard of the impending confiagration, which 
broke out two days before he reached London. A deputation 
of the Congress consisting of Bhupendranath Basu, Jinnah, 
lala La]pat Rai and others was in London in connexion with 
the proposed reform of the Secretary of State’s Council. In a 
message to the King they said: 'We have not the slightest 
doubt that, as on previous occasions when the British forces 
were engaged in defending the interests of the Empire, so oo 
the present occasion, the princes and people of India will readily 
and willingly co-operate to the best of ^eir ability.' Simultane¬ 
ously, Dads^hai Naoroji, radiant in retirement at Vetsova^ 
near Bombay, issued a message to the people of India, breathing 
the same spirit of loyalty and co-operation: 'Tht war in Ecrope. 
What is our—India's—place in it? . . . We are, above all, 
British dtizens of the Great British Empire. . , , Fighting aa 
the British people are at present in a righteous cause for the 
good and glory of human dignity and civilization, and more¬ 
over, being the beneficent instrument of our own progress and 
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dvilizaticA, our duty is clear to do our—CTeryones —best to 
support the British fight with our life and property. ’ A wave 
of loyalty spread over the whole couatry, and the events which 
foUowed marked one of the brightest episodes in the history of 
lodo-British relations. In England, Gandhi urged at a meeting 
of Indian students that England’s difficulty should not be 
turned into India’s opportunity. At a reception in his honour 
at the Cecil Hotel, London, held on ft August by Indian and 
British admireo, Gandhi also took the opportunity of advising 
his Indian friends to ' think imperially in the best sense of the 
word and do their duty’. 

Together with eighty Indian volunteers^ including Kasfurba 
and Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Gandhi bM>k a six-weeks' course in 
first aid. Then he fell victim to an attack of pleurisy. Lord 
Roberts advised him to get back to India. ' It is Only there,’ he 
said, 'that you can be completely cured. If after your recovery, 
you should find the war still goirjg on, you will have many 
opportunities there of rendering help, As it is, I do not re^d 
what you have already done as by any means a mean conlfibu- 
tion - . . / Gandhi accepted the advice; with ribs bandaged 
in adhesive plaster, he sailed with Kasturba foe India on 19 
December. At a farewell reception at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, he said: 'I have been practically an exile foe twenty- 
five years, and my friend and frwster, Mr Gokhale, has warned 
me not to speak on Indian questions as India is a foreign land 
to me. But the India of my imagination is an India unrivalled 
in the world, aa India where the moat spiritual treasures are to 
be found. And it is cy dream and hope that the connexion bet¬ 
ween India and England might be a source of spiritual comfort 
and uplifting to the whole world at large.' 

Welcomed at Bombay bf a deputation of influentisJ citiaens 
Oft 9 January 1915, Gandhi told the representatives of tlie press 
that, as Gokhale bad very properly pointed out to him, he had 
been out of India so long that he had no business to form any 
definite conclusion about matters essentially Indian and that he 
■should pass some time as ao observer and a student. To gain 
fixst-hand koowledgc of the country’s condition he travelled far 
and wide, and settled down on 15 May in an ishram founded 
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9t Ahm^abad and named by him, 'Satyagcaha Ashram’. 'Our 
creed/ he said, * is devotion to truth; our business is the search 
for and insistence on truth/* In order to serve the people effec¬ 
tively, it was considered essential for every inmate of the 
ashram to take and observe several vows, of truth, Ahimsa (non* 
violence), celibacy, QOo*st«aIing, non-possession, and of control 
of the palate. Attention was concentrated on the production of 
khcidi \ '\ swear by this form of swadesbi beause through it I 
can provide work to the $emi*$tarved, aemi-employed women of 
India. My idea is to get these women to spin yarn, and to clothe 
the people of India with khadi woven out of it. 1 do not know 
how far this movement is going to succeed. At present it is only 
beginning. But I have full faith in it/' The King's birthday 
honours list, published on 3 June, included Gandhi's name as 
one of the recipients of the Kaiser-i>Hind medal lor his services 
to the British Empire. Adhering to the pledge given to Gokhale, 
he made no political speech during the year and confined his 
activiKes to sCKial reform, 

At midnight on 17 June 1915, after six years' exile, Tilak 
was brought secretly from Mandalay and liberated in front of 
his residence in Poona He, like Gandhi, was for some time 
inactive in the political field, but Annie Besant, who bad re¬ 
cently turned from metaphysics to politics, was extraordinarily 
active, endeavouring to launch a countrywide movement for 
home rule for India. In September it was announced in her 
organ, Commcnmal, that it had been decided to establish 
a Home Rule League, an auxiliary to the National Congress 
in India and its British Committee in England. Its general aim 
was to educate the people and to provide the Congress demand 
for self-government with the support and strength of a oatioo 
united In knowledge of itself and its single aim. Then followed 
the announcement that Dadabhai Naoco)i, who In redeemeot 
was a moral and spiritual force, detached from the turmoil 
politics, had consented to be President of the League. Most 
Congressmen considered it outrageous that another organiaation 
should be brought into being to pursue the very ob>ect forming 
the principal plank in the Congress programme, namely, sclf- 

' p. 207. ’ ibid., p. 3t). 
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ffovemmcot Th«y suspected thit the extremists would use the 
new movement to wteck the Coogress, and few were easmouted 

of the methods of the gifted but volstile Udy who, it was 
understood, would be at the helm of the League’s affairs. ’What 
about your Presidentship of the H«ne Rule League? askM 
Dinsha Wadia, the veteran General Secretaty to the Congress in 
a letter addressed to Dadibhal ‘We do not approve of the 
methods of Mrs Beaut who late in the day hu come forward to 
support the Congress movement . . . We a« alarmed that the 
way in which she is going about on her own responsibiJity, 
supported from behind by the extremirts, is a distinct menace 
to the peaceful progress of our coutrtry.’^ 

The dc^ of Indian politks, however, saw no reason why 
Mrs Beaut should be discouraged from going forward merely 
because some friends susperted that toe pcomoM of the League 

would work in a manner pr^udidal to toe Congress. She had 
assured him that she would do nothing to injure toe Congress 
cause, and all that was necessary, be said, was to keep her to 
her word. Weddetbum, however, thought otherwise. As 
Chairman of the British Committee of the Congress he declined 
to be also toe local head of toe League. Moreover, he was not 
in favour of further agitatic« while both England and India 
were in the tbidc of war. Having failed to secure the goodwill 
of the Coogreas, Mrs Besant deci de d to go slow. Ibe League 
was not constituted until 1917, by vtoich time Dadabhai’s days 
of political activity were over. Mrs Besant secured for toe 
League the mpport of three powerful leaders, Lajpat Rai, Tilik 
and finoih, but toe moderates feared that Tilak, if not she 
herself, would apture the Congress and demand home rule 
for India forthwith, fc« whkh they thou^t the time hid not 
arrived. Phecozebah Mehta, for ecampk, had always stood 
against the admission of Tilak with his firebrands into the 
Caress camp. 

The Congress met in Bttnbay in December 1915. It bad lost 
during toe year three distinguihed leaders—Gokbale, Mtota 
and Henry Cotton. S. P. Sihha, who presided at toe meeting, 
decribed India as a padeot whose fractured Ucobs were in 

* K. P. Maofli, c^. dt, p. SSt. 
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splints He doubted whether the boon of full self-gownment 
was worth having, even if the English nation were willing to 
make an immediate free gift of it. The Congress^ however, 
adopted a resolution affirming that the time had come to intro' 
duce full measures of reform towards 6c attainment of self- 
government, Gandhi remained in 6e background, but after a 
year’s self-imposed silence he regarded himself free to criticize 
6e Government, just as he was exposing 6e shortccrziings of 
6e people. 


lO 

The Doctrine of Non-Violence 


F r E 2 though he oow vu to plunge into politics, Gandhi 
was in no huiry to set the lhames on i^re as he had no 
idea hov to proceed nor what should be his drst move. It 
was not long, howevet, be/oie he got an c^pottunitj to give the 
Government and the public a foretaste of what was to follow. 
Jn February 1 pi 6 , he was to a gathering oq the occasion 
of the laying of the foundation stone of the Benares Hindu 
University and to speak on the occasion. Lord Hatdioge, the 
Viceroy, on whose life several attempts had been made by 
anarchists, was present and spedal preoutioos bad been taken 
by the police for his protection. Maharaja of Darbhanga 
presided, and several princes were sitting around him on the 
dais. 

’It is,a matter of deep humiliation and shame for us/ said 
Gandhi at the outset, ‘that I am compelled this evening to 
address my countsymea in a language that is foreign to me.... I 
am hoping that this university will see to it that the youths who 
coroe to it will receive tbeii instruction through the mediimi 
of their vernaculars. Out language is the reflection of ourselves, 
and if you tell me that our languages ate too poor to express 
the best thought, then say that the sooner we are wiped out of 
existence the better for us. Is there a man who dreams that 
English can ever become the national language of India ? Why 
this handicap on the nation 

Coming to the demand for home rule,.he (^served: 'No 
paper contribution will ever give us $eli*govcmment No 
amount of speeches will ever us fit fot self-government. 
It is only our conduct that will fit u$ fot it . . . Before we 
think of self-government, we shall have to do the necessary 


' D. G. ToduUar, op. cit, pp. 1V> B. 
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ploddiflg/ Then he turned to aaothet theme. The Mahiraja had 
spokea about the poverty of India, and others had laid great 
stress upon it. What, however, did he witness in the great panda! 
in which the foundation ceremony was performed % the 
Viceroy? Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of 
jewellery enough to make a splendid feast for the eye of any 
Parisian jeweller.' I compare with the richly bedecked noblemen 
the millions of the poor,' Gandhi said, ’and I feel like saying 
to these noblemen, "there is no salvation foe India unless you 
strip yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for your 
countrymen in India".’ 

Seeing detectives stationed everywhere, Gandhi asked : why 
this distrust ? . . . Why was it necessary to impose these detec¬ 
tives on us ? ... Let us not forget tha India of today in her 
impatience has produced an army of anarchists. I myself am 
an anarchist, but of another type. ... I honour the anarcbirt 
for his love of the country. I honour him for his bravery and 
will to die for his country 5 but I ask him, is killing hcmouxible? 

. . If I found it necessary for the salvation of India that the 
English should retire, that they should be driven out, I would 
not hesitate to declare that they would have to and I hope I 
would be prepared to die in defence of that belief. 

When he came to the question of partition of Bengal and 
said that he had been told that, unless people had threnra 
bombs, they would not have gained what they had (n 
reversal of the decision for the partition of the province, Mrs 
Besant, who had by this time lost patience, cc^idec^ it 
necessary to intervene and to exclaim : ‘ Please step it!' Unper¬ 
turbed, Gandhi continued This is what I said in Bengal. . . . 
I think what I am saying is necessary. If I am told to slop, I 
shall obey.’ Turning to the Maharaja, he then said: M await 
your orders. If you consider that by my speaking as I am, I am 
not serving the country and the empire, I shall certainly stop. 
The audience shouted, ‘Go on.’ The Maharaja replied, Piea« 
explain your object.’ Continuing his speech, Gandhi said: I 
want to purge India of this atmosphere of suspicion on eitl^ 
side. If we are to reach our goal, we should have an empire 
which is to be based upon mutual love and mutual trust, . . . 
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Let us fraaldy and opadj saj whate7«r we want to saj to one 
rulers, and tbe coosequeoces if what we have to say does 
not please tbem But let us not abuse/ 

While be was tbus speakio^ Mrs Besant left tbe loeetiag, 
followed by several princes. 'Ihen tbe president, the Maharaja, 
left. Gandhi tbereupoo ended his speech abruptly, aod late that 
ni^t Che police commissioner issued an order foe his extemment 
from Bezures. 

Gandhi left tbe dty next morning. The newspaper reports of 
bis first plunge into politics oeated a great slir. To one young 
man from Maharashtra, who was then studying Sanskrit in the 
holy city, Gandhi's words of reproof and admonicion came as 
early monsoon showers on a pambed land. Ibere wu no need 
now for him to go to the Hioalayaa for tbanti (peace), as he 
had been cootgnplariDg, for here was a God^given guj^ who 
combined to bis teaching kranti (revolution) as well as shanfi 
(peace). Anxious for intellectual aod spirit^ light, he wrote 
at once to Gandhi asking for acceptance as his disciple. This 
youth, who became Gudhi's trusted pupi! and coadjutor, 
was Vinobe Bhave, wbo now devotes his whole time, talent 
and energy to the evolotiock of tbe social order of his maste/a 
dream. 

After Benares, Gartdhi visited Poona, Hardwar, Karachi and 
Madru. Whatever possible, be addressed bis audience in Hbdi 
and preached ivadtsht (tbe use of indigenous products, imple« 
tnents and ioatitutioas). Swadtjbi, as be defined it, was ' a reii' 
gious discipline to be undergone in utter disregard of the 
physical discomfort wbid) it may cause to individualsIt was 
'the only doctrine consistent with tbe laws of humility and 
love'. 

Gandhi was neither a moderate nor an ertr em ist in the 
orthodox sense of these terms. Whenever possible, he attended 
political conferences and distinguished himself in his ad¬ 
vocacy of social and gmnftmtr 15 well as political reforms. 
Having studied tbe ecooomk and social situation in India for 
two years, be returned to bis agitation against tbe exploitation 
of Indian labour under tbe indenture system in tbe colonies. 
Resolutions were moved b tbe ImperisJ Legislative Council; 
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meetings wexe held In Karachi, Calcutta aod other dties. A 
deputatioQ of women was sent to the Viceroj. At last, in April 
1917, the emigratioa of indentured labour was stopped. 

There was also an obnoxious system of labour pievailiog on 
the plantations nearer home. Thousands of agriculturists and 
their labourers growing indigo had to work under appalling 
conditions. At die 19 Id Lucknow session of the Congress, 
Otodhi came to know something about it. An agriculturist from 
Bihar persuaded him to move a resolution from the Congress 
platform ' to wash away the stain of indigo’. The careful man, 
Gandhi, whose rule of life it was to speak the truth and take his 
stand on the rode of truth before launching any campaign for 
the redress of any wrong, said that he could do nothing before 
seeing the conditions for himself. After prolonged inquiry, he 
submitted an exhaustive report to the Governmeot. It ended 
on a conciliatory note: ’I have no desire to hurt the planters’ 
feelings. I have received every courtesy from them. Believing 
as 1 do that ryots ace labouring under grievous wrongs from 
which they ought to be freed immediately, I have dealt, as calmly 
as is possible for me to do so, with the system which the 
planters ace working. I have entered upon my mission in the 
hope that they as Englishmen, boro to enjoy the fullest personal 
liberty and freedom, will not be grudging the ryots ... the 
same measure of liberty and freedom.’ 

The Bihar Government then called for reports from the 
district officers, the settlement officers and the planters, and 
Gandhi was interviewed by the Lieutenant-Governor for three 
successive days. The result of these discussions was as satisfac* 
tory and as creditable to both sides as it could be. It was decided 
that an inquiry committee should be appointed with Gandhi 
as one of its members. The committee submitted a unanimous 
report. All its recommendations were accepted, and resulted in 
an agrarian Act. 

Meanwhile Tilak and Mrs Besant were vigorously pleaching 
home rule from city to city. Tilak’s message was a simple one: 
*Be prepared to say ths4 you ate a Home Ruler. Say that you 
must have Home Rule and, I dare say, when you ace ready, you 
will get it... within a year or two.’ In March 1917, the Central 
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Gcpveruseat issued a drcuUf r^aidlag the policy to be pitf- 
sued in dealing with the bcaZK rule agitadoo. Students were 
prohibited from atteodiog meetings where home rule was likely 
to be discussed. In Madras, Lord PeoCland, the Governor, served 
an order of infemmeot oo Mrs Besant, who was the life and 
$<xl of the movement, and on her co-workers. Nothing could 
have helped the movement more than this attempt to gag it 
Home Rule became the slogan of every budding pc^itician. A 
joint meeting of the AU-lndia Congress Committee and the 
Council of t^ Muslim League was convened on 28 July. A 
small deputation coruisting of Jinoah, Srinivasa Sastri. Tej 
Bahadur Saptu and Wiair Hassan was appointed to proceed 
to England to aplain and promote the scheme of reform 
adopt^ it Lucknow. It asked for an autbotitative pronounce¬ 
ment ' pledging dte Tm^^rWi Government in unoi^voeai teems 
to the policy of making India a self-governing member of the 
Bckiah Empire*.* 

The vicissitudes of wax. world events and the splendid war 
effort of the Indian people, ircespettive of the agitation for an 
immediate instalment of reform, had their combined effect on 
the culers. In the course of a parliamentasy debate, Edwin 
Montagu stigmatized the Government of India as being 'far 
too wooden, far too iron, far too ipeitstic and fax too antedilu¬ 
vian to subserve its purposes in ntodem times*. He might well 
have directed ff>e shafts of his aitidsm against the British 
GeveenzDat and Pariiament in whom thi ultsmate authority was 
vested by statute, and might have with equal force and justid- 
catioo railed against the real trustees in whom the Government 
of India was vested. For since its transfer from the East India 
Cofflp^ to the Crown the i nte r est taken by the British Parlia¬ 
ment in Indian admioistratioQ bad waned, and its inffuence and 
control had deteriorated. Before 1858, the question of renewing 
the Company’s charter was periodically reviewed by select 
committees set iq) by Parlunxot *n)ese lovestigatiog committees 
recorded evidence whkh brou^t to light not a few abuses 
which had to be remedied. Thus every renewal led to reforms 
and iwreased paxLiamentary control. The transfer of admlois- 
' D. 6. ‘nndoOiK, op. dt. p. 2^. 
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. tciijoa to the Crown put to end to the Company's rule and with 
* it disappeared the distinct and direct responsibility 0 / Parliament 

; to review the situation each twenty years. The Secretary of State 
> for India and his Council were the authorities under whom the 
j Government of India functioned; and as their salaries were 
j not included in the parliamentary supply estimates, the ccspoa- 
' sibility of Parliament was whittled down. In this way, the duties 
; of the British public as trustees for a vast and distar^t country 

t with millions of people living in a state of semi-starvation, 

i came to be altogether neglected. The grinding poverty of the 
i Indian people had never featured in the election manifestos of 
. the par^ leaders nor in their speeches in the House of 
I Commons. 

; Shortly after his assumption of office as Secretary of State, 

j Montagu found himself in a position to make the epoch-making 
, pronouncement mentioned in a previous chapter, declaring 

j responsible government in India as the goal of British policy. 
In pursuance of this policy, Mrs Besant and her associates were 
released. Tilak remained firm in hJs demand for home rule as 
embodied in tiie Congress-League scheme, He had an interview 
with Montagu, who had arrived in India on a visit, but 
Montagu's efforts to secure his support for the reforms proved 
unavailing. Gandhi, who had had no hand in the formulation 
of the Cmgress-League scheme, was as resolute an advocate 
thereof as Tilak, and secured thousands of signatures for a 
peatjon to be presented to Montagu. His transparent sincerity 
and honesty were conspicuous in his Insistence that signatures 
should be taken only after full and careful explanation of the 
Sfgaiiicaoce and scope of the scheme. 

A meeting of the Gujerat Political Conference was held at 
Godhra in November, with Gandhi in the chair. In a stirring 
speech in Marathi, Tilak wanted to know what the bnremcct^ 
bad done in the last hundred years to train the people indus- 
Csially and otherwise to be self-reliant. Paying a trftiute to 
Dad^hai Naorofi for bis indictment of British rule as 'uo- 
British' and for his great pioneering work for the political 
progress of the cooitty, he observed Chat the people of India 
were demanding self-government not only for their own benefit 

' 
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but ilso fw the sake of tbe Empire. Repwii*tm 

that in cbmouriflg fc< self-go«miDeDt India was taking advan¬ 
tage of Britain's tiouWes in the world crisis, he pointed out 
that the Coogress had been ablating for self-government ever 
since the year 1906, when as President oi the Cal ntftt Caigcess, 
Dadabhai bad fot it from the Congress platform. 

Mrs Besant was ckO less emphatic 'The war that has entered 
on its fourth year,' said she, * has foe its true cbject the destruc¬ 
tion of autocracy and the establishment of the God-given fight 
to self-rule and self-development of every nation. Autocracy 
and bureaucracy must perish utterly in East and West-' 

While Gandhi was engaged b social welfare work in Bihar, 
a famine threatened the Kaita district of Bombay Presidency 
foUowbg a failure of oops. Under the land revenue rules th« 
m force, if the crops fetched four annas b the rupee or less w 
cultivators could claim suspension of the issessmeot for the 
year According to tlw ofidal estimates for the year, there wu 
no case for relief. Gandhi visited over fifty villages and afMt a 
searching bcuiry came to the conclusion that the demand of 
the villagers for relief was justified- He suggested the tppoi^ 
ment of an impartial investigation committee. The authorities 
turned down the proposal and threateried to take co^^ 
raeisates for the coUection of revenue. Gandhi advised the 
ryots to resort to sttyagraht. The commissiooer U ^ district 
blamed him for creating trouble at a aitical mo ment in the war. 
Gandhi replied that it was the commissjoner himself who had 
bviWd a criMS. 'I venture to suggest,* be said, 'that the com* 
missionei's attitude constitutes a petU far greater ^ 
German peril, and I am serving the Empire b trying to delivff 

it from this peril from withb.’ 

As the peasants’ firmness showed no signs of wavering, the 
officials sold their cattle and s eiz ed ^latever they could lay 

their hands oa Standbg crops were attached-After four months, 

however, the dispute ome to an unexpected end. 'Ihe mamlitdar 
(the chief revenue ofiicer) of Nadiad m Kairt district, informed 
Oindhi that if the well-tcnlo coltivators met their liability, 
the pCHwer oo« would be granted suspension. Orders declaring 
suspension were already issued. At a meeting of the satysgrahis 
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Gandhi observed: We stand on the threshold of a twilight. 
... It behoves every one of us who are Home Rulers to realize 
the truth at this juncture, to stand for it against any odds and 
to preach and practise it at any cost unflinchingly. Then only 
will the correct practice and truth entitle us to the name of 
Home Rulers.’^ 

During the early part of 1918, Gandhi was engaged in vari¬ 
ous activities for the promotion of social welfare. One of these 
was membership of a committee appointed by the Goveromeot 
of Bombay to advise how best to deal with the problem of 
professional beggary in all its aspects. Before, however, the 
committee's report was ready, the tragic events leading to the 
Jallianwallah Bogh catastrophe turned him into a non-co-opera¬ 
tor, to the chagrin of his colleagues, of whom the writer of this 
account was one, and the report of the committee had to be 
issued without his signature. 

'X'hiist he was still co-operating with Government, Gandhi 
received and accepted an invitation, in April 1918, to attend a 
war conference convened by the Viceroy. Lord Chelmsford,‘at 
Delhi. ' I recognize,' he wrote in reply, ' that in the hour of its 
danger we must give, as we have decided to give, ungrudging 
and unequivocal support to the empire of which we aspire in 
the near future to be partners in the same sense as the dominions 
oversets'; if he could make hia countrymen retrace their steps, 
he would, he said, 'make them withdraw all the Congress 
resolutions and not whisper ’'Home Rule*' or "Responsible 
Government" He ' would make India offer til her able-bodied 
sons as a sacrifice to the empire at its critical moment', and he 
knew 'that India, by the very act, would become most 
favoured partner in the empire'. ‘The Conference means for 
me,' he added, ' and I believe for many of us, a definite step 
in the consecration of our lives to the common cause; but ours 
is a peculiar position. We are today outside the partnership. 
Ours is a consecration based on hope of better future. I should 
be untrue to you and to my country, If I did not clearly and 
unequivocally tell you what that hope is. ... If I could popu¬ 
larize the use of soul-force, which is but another name for 

* D. G. Tttdulkai, op, dt, p, 27J. 
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10 Te'forc«, in place of brate-force, I koow that 1 could preseot 
you with an India that could defy the whole world to do it& 
worst. In season and OQt of seasoa, therefore, 1 shall discipline 
myself to express la my life this eternal law of suffering and 
present it iot acceptance to those who care; and if I take past 
in any other activi^, the motive is to show the matchless 
superiority of that law.' 

Throwing himself heart and soul into the campaign for 
recruiting, Gandhi rendered impressive help to BritsiiQ during 
the crisis. He was helped by Tilak in the recruiting work for 
some time. This roused among a section of the bureaucracy the 
suspicion that the professed loyalty of the Congress leaders was 
a ruse to ettort reforms in the adiaiaUtrarion. But how fervently 
Gandhi believed that the loyal^ of the people to the British 
Crown could rest securely on horn rule is shown in bis eachoita* 
tion that the people should give onstiated support to the rulora 
in their war effort: ' With a true Home Ruler, it must be an 
article of faith that the empire must be saved. For in its safety 
lies the fruition of this fondest hope. How could we wish harm 
Co our would*be partner without burtiog ourselves? I wish I 
could still persuade the country to accept my view that absolute, 
unconditional and wholt'hearted co-operation witl) the Govern¬ 
ment on the part of educated India will bring us within sight 
of our goal is Swaraj as nothing else will.'* To the strenuoua 
work of reouitiog he applied hitoaelf without any consideration 
of his bealtii, which rapidly deterioiated, until he had to be 
removed to bis ashram. 

In July 1919, the Mootagu-Chelmsford Report was pub¬ 
lished. The moderates were prepared to lend it their support; 
the ectremists, however, fredy esepressed their opinion that it 
fell far short of expectations. It appeared to the public that 
an attempt had been made to whi^e down the promised re* 
forms, and the polidciaEU and the press denounced whit they 
regarded as a bmach of faith. Gandhi, however, kept his views 
to himself and reserved judgement. Thereupon Srinivasa Sastri, 
one foremost Indian poUtidans of die day and a world 
figure in politics, pressed him to give expression to his views. 

* ibid., p. 210. 
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His reply, published in the Times of India, showed how his 
mind was then working. Both Montagu and Chelmsford, he 
said, had been inspired by an honest desire for a due falfilmcnt 
of the declaration of 20 August 1917. Any hasty rejection of 
their effort would be, he urged, a misfortune for the country. 
It needed, however, to be considerably improved before it was 
accepted, Ihen followed various suggestions and criticisms 
which have now lost their significance. What is necessary for 
this narrative is to recall the assurance given by him concerning 
his readiness to recognize the legitimate intcfests of the Brilish 
provided they recognized their duty to eliminate the grinding 
poverty of the masses. ’ No 'sclieme of reform could benefit 
India,' he said, 'that did not recognize that the administration 
was ruinously expensive.’ For him even law, order and good 
government would be too dearly purchased if the price to be 
paid was the appalling poverty of the Indian people. ' If this 
fundamental principle was recognized,’ he added, 'there need 
be no suspicion of our motives, and I think I am perfectly safe 
in asserting that in every other tespect British interests wUl be 
as secure in Indian han^ as they are io their own.’ 

Thus spoke the man who seldom allowed his sense of justice 
to be clouded In any way when dealing with bis opponents. It is 
worth recalling also the simple and stirring words, as yet little 
known, in which he couched his appeal to his countrymen to 
fight UQto death for victory by the side of the British : 'May 
God grant us, Home Rulers, Che wisdom to see this simple 
truth. . . , ’The gateway to our freedom is situated on French 
soil. ... If we could but crowd the battlefields of France 
with an indomitable army of Home Rulers fighting for victory 
for the cause of the Allies, it would also be a fight for our own 
cause, We would then have made out an unanswerable case for 
the granting of home rule not in any distant time Or near future, 
but immediately, My advice, therefore, to the country would 
be: "Fight unconditionally unto death with Britain for the 
victory and agitate simultaneously, also unto death, if we must, 
foe the reforms that we deserve.’’ ... It may not be impos¬ 
sible to gain our end by sheer obstruction and destructive agita¬ 
tion. But it is easy enough to see that we shall at the same time 
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tMp ill-will between the British ftod the lodian elemena, not 
a perticuUilf cohesire cement for binding would-be paitners/* 

In the light of this magotficent decl&^on of policy, how 
short-sighted icd suiddal spears the attitude of the British 
administrators! They failed to realize that in deprecating and 
antagonizing this hi^*souled critic of British rule they were 
undermining the foondatioAS of Britain’s future reJationship 
with India, 

On 25 August 1918, Tilak wrote to Gandhi pressing him 
to attend the Congress session. In reply Gandhi said that 
although there was an improvement in his health, he did not 
intend to attend the session. Kor did he intend to go to the 
conference convened by the modences. He believed that they 
could render a great serrice to India by devoting themselves 
to the wodc of reenuttneot. They should also aco^ dse prin¬ 
ciples of the biootagu-OLelQsfofd sdietnc, state dearly what¬ 
ever alterations they wanted to propose and fight to the death 
to get those changes accepted. ' It ts obvious,' he added, * that 
the Moderates will not accept this idea. And even if Mrs Besant 
and you accept it, you will not fight in the manner I want to 
fight. Mrs Bettot has said that she is not a satyagrahi. You have 
accepted satyagraha as the weapon of the weak. I do not want 
Co be under any illusion. Not do I want to create agitation in 
the Congress, parting company with you two. I have this faith, 
that if oy penance is perfect, you and Mn Besant will accept 
my pdodpie. I can have pataenoe.* In response to Surendranath 
Bannerjea’s hmtataon, be wrote that he held strong and pro¬ 
bably peculiar views not shared bf many of the leaders He 
iffipLiddy believed that If they wece to devote their attention 
exclusively to reouidog, they would gain full responsible 
government in a year s if opt sooner. ' Instead of allowing 
our utterly igoorant countrymen to enlist iro/mr v^lens,' he 
wtoCe, ' we should get an aio^ of Home Rulers who would be 
willing soldiers with the kitowledge that they will be soldieriag 
for the sake of their country. ... I should like a party in 
the country that would be simply pledged to these two proposi¬ 
tions : helping the Government on the one hand in the prosecu- 

’ Timtj 9f IniU, 18 Jolv 1918. 
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tion of the war, and eofoioDg the national demand, on the 
other. 1 do not believe that at a critical ixiomeot like this we 
should be satisfied* with a patched'up Cruce between the so- 
called extremists and the so'calied moderates, each giving up 
a little in favour of the other. I should like a clear enunciation 
of the policy of each group ox party, and naturally those who 
by the intrinsic merit of their case and ceaseless agitation make 
themselves a power In the land will carry the day before the 
House of CommoQs.** 

While the ardent supporter of the war effort was still con* 
valescing, Vallabhbhai Patel, who had given up his practice as 
a barrister and become Gandhi's right-hand man, brought news 
that Germany had suddenly collapsed. The commissioner of the 
district sent word that recruiting was no longer necessary. 
Gandhi's valuable work was rapidly forgotten, and in the years 
to come he was to be feared by officialdom as a dangerous rebel. 
In fact, his very meekness and simplicity were to prove forces 
powerful enough to shake the foundations of British rule in 
India. 


' D. G. T«ndutktr. op. dt., pp. 2SM> 
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D u KING the wir, the Defence of India Act had tuned 
the executive with extraordloacy powers to control the 
press, to deport editors tod other individuab at will and to 
set up specih tribunals to jud^ political crimes. When these 
purely war-time measures lapsed, tl^ Government of India need¬ 
ed special powers to deal with la Taiioua parts of the 

couQ^, particularly in Ben^. A committee appointed to 
inquire into the matter, with Mr Justice Rowlett, an Engltih 
judge, its chairman, teoammended that in certain notified ireia 
cases of political crime should be tried without jury. It also 
recommended that proviodal governments should be invested 
^ with powers of intemeoeat. Ti^ Bills embodying these propo¬ 
sals were published in the CtzfM e/ IndU on 10 January I PI 9. 
It was an itony of fate, indeed, that on the eve of the grant 
of a large measure of iesp«isib(e government a repressive piece 
of legislation should have been brought forward. Despite the 
protests of people of all shades of opinion and the unanimous 
opposition ^ the Indian members the Legislative Council, 
thi Bills were passed on 17 March. 

The RowUtt Act was a turniog-p^t in Gandhi’s oreer. 
He called for a oatioo-wide hartal* on d April. The 6mj went 
off quietly. On 8 April he set out to direct the civil disob^lence 
movement in die Puojab and was turned back on the following 
day. A false report that be had been arrested led to serious 
rioting. In Ahmedabad, shops were looted, railway lines 
damaged, telegraph wires mutilated, a police sergeant was 
beaten to death and a magisttate burnt alive. In Lahore, portraib 
of the King and Queen were burned, and at Amtitsar scores of 
attacks were made on Eutopeans. On 12 April General Dyer 

' aodeat cwtocD of shop* ud rehmaf lo trtdo, in protest 

iguast « roler’s Ush'haiwM bebrnov. 
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issued ft piodsTOfttion that aoj assembly of four or more persons 
would be treated as an unlawful meeting. The order was defied 
at Jftllianwallah Bagb» Amritsar, by a meeting of about S^OOO 
persons. Dyer arrived with his troops and opened fire. Within 
two minutes many people were killed and wounded. As a 
result of an inquiry held in Kovembec» Dyer was found to have 
exceeded his orders and placed on the retired list. Hie relations 
of the victims of the tragedy were amply compensated. Even so, 
this and other incidents increased the tension between the 
Ooveenment and the people. 

In 1920, an e):traordinary pan*Islamic movement arising from 
Britain’s post-war treatment of Turkey, agitated the minds of 
Muslims everywhere. The Muslims of India had been cut oS 
for centuries from the general body of the Islamic world, and 
knew very little and cared still less about Turkey. In fact an 
Indian globe-trotter. Haji Sulleman Shah Muhammed, told the 
author in 1902 that when he greeted the Muslim inhabitants 
of Samarkand and Bukhara, in Russian Turkistan, as a co* 
religionist, they became aware for the first time that there were 
millions of Muslims in India. Whether there was any contact 
between the Muslims of India and Turkey during the days of 
Muslim rule in India, we do not know; but we do know that 
the Mogul emperors did not cecegniae the Sultan of Turkey 
as the religious head of the followers of Islam all over the 
world. During the days of the British, if Indian Muslims 
received any news at all of events in Turkey, it was through 
the British themselves, who were the first to ^gnify Turl^ 
in the eyes of Indian Muslims during the Crimean War and 
again In 1878, when troops were sent from India to Malta, 
in defence of Turkey in anticipation of another war against 
Russia. The spirit of fierce nationalism kindled among &e 
young Turks by pan-Islamic propaganda, Italy’s capture of 
Tripoli, and the Balkan Wars, stirred the religious emotiocalism 
of the Muslims in India. During the 1914 war, even before 
Turkey joined Germany, speculation was rife as to whether the 
followers of Islam in India would rally round their spiritual 
head. The Calcutta paper Habl-ul-Matm stressed the du^ of 
every Muslim towards the Khalifa, the vicegerent of God on 
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cartb. Many Muslims, aodudmg (he men in the armf, began 
to fed that too great a strain was imposed on tbeix loyalty in 
being asked to fight against tbe Khalifa. 

The draft Treaty of S^res ftyitained proposals curtailing the 
temporal powers of tbe Khalifa. These were adroitly exploited 
to rouse the Indignatioa of the Indian Muslim community 
against the British. The peace proposals, it was contended, went 
counter to their rdigtous convictions. The Congress leaders 
backed the agitation, for here was a splendid opportunity to 
cement Hindu-Muslim unity. Gandhi was not slow to seize 
it. A depubtion of Hindu and Muslim leaders waited on the 
Viceroy, who could give them no assurance of a revision or 
modification of the peace terms. He agreed, however, to give 
all facilities to a deputadoo that it was proposed to send to 
England to get redress. 

Many fraternal meetxngs and consaitationstodc place between 
the Muslim and Hindu leaders. Gandhi keenly participated in 
the discussions. On 1 August 1920, he addees^ a letter to 
Lord Chelmsford, tbe Viceroy, protesting against 'the wrong 
done to tbe religious sentiments' of the community. Placing all 
his cards on the table, be gave notice of his determination to 
organize a non-cooperation campaign. The attitude of the 
G^ernment on the question of the Punjab atrocities was urged 
as an addittonal reason for this decaaioo. Gandhi had not, how¬ 
ever, lost hope that the Vkercy would, see chat justice was done, 
and he suggested that a conference of recognized leaders be 
held to find a w^ to placate tbe Muslims and padfy the people 
of the Punjab. Tbe Viceroy's reply to this ultimatum was 
coudied in language which lacked official restraint and tradi¬ 
tional decorum. Not content with cbaracterizing the threatened 
noa<o-operatioo campaign as futile. ill*advised, impractical and 
visionary, it went so far as to say that it was * intrinsically inane ’ 
and * most foolish of all foolish yhgfn^ * Unfortunately for 
His Excellency, ’ retorted Gandhi, ' the movement is likely to 
grow with ridicule as it is certain to fioorisb on repression.... 
A movement cannot be inane that is conducted by men of 
action as, 1 claim, tbe members of tbe oon-co<peratioa com- 
mittee are.* It could be diaraderized as visionary, be added, 
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only if there was no response from the people, whereas it had 
the response, aod 'it was for the nation to return an effective 
answer by organized noQ*cQ*opefation and change ridicule into 
respect 

Organized non'CO'Operation as a means of meeting the 
Khilafat and Punjab issues was discussed at a special meeting 
of the Congress hdd at Calcutta in the first week of September. 
Lala Lajpat Rai, who had just returned from America, presided. 
It was resolved that a beginning should be made with 
( 4 ) surrender of titles aod honorary offices and resignation of 
nominated posts io local bodies; (h) refusal to attend levees, 
durbars and other official and semhofficial fooctions held by 
government officials or in their honour ; (f) gradual withdrawal 
of children from schools and colleges in the various provioces; 
(<f) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers, and establish¬ 
ment of private arbitration courts by them for the settlement of 
private disputes; (v) refusal on the part of the military, clerical 
and labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service 
in Mesopotamia; (/) withdrawal by candidates from election 
to the reformed councils and refusal on the part of the voters 
to vote for any candidate who, despite Congress advice, offered 
himself for election, and (g) boycott of foreign goods. 

The Muslim League also held a special session at Calcutta, 
on 7 September, arid resolved to join the national movement. 
'There is no course open to the people,’ «aid Jinnah, who pre* 
sided, 'except to inaugurate the policy of non-co-operation, 
though not necessarily the programme of Mr Gandhi.' With 
Shaukat AK and other leaders Gandhi toured extensively through 
the Punjab, Sind and Madras, addressing huge meetings on ^e 
Khilafat embroglio and preaching revolt. Slowly but steadily 
the agitation produced results : students began to withdraw from 
schools and colleges; title-holders returned their decoratiom; 
government employees abandoned tbeir posts and respected 
lawyers such as Mo^al Nehru aod M. R. Jayakar resigned their 
pradices; the National University of Gujarat was founded at 
Ahmedabad. Those who had ridiculed the campaign were dumb¬ 
founded. Gandhi had declared that swaraj could be won within 

* D. O. TeoduJkar, toL 10, p. 11. 
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a Tear. The bureauaai^ be^ to tike secious oodce. It issued a 
I commuQi^u^ to the effect that the leaders of the agitation had 
so far QOt harmed, but that orders had now been issued to 
arrest anyone whose words ^iculd stir up revolt or iodte people 
In other ways to violence. Alffiough this nteant his irruninent 
attest, Gandhi welccaned the announcement as the first triumph 
of the campaign and instructed the pe^le to keep calm and 
refcain from resorting to violence even under grave provocation. 
His followers also prepared for the fray and determined not 
to allow any restrictions on the pace of the movement's progress. 

The annual meeting of the Congress was held on 26 DMCtn* 
her at Nagpur. As Gandhi had asked that the non<o>operation 
rsolution passed at the Calcutta session initiating the movement 
be given a finishing toudh, the Coogress declared that the whole 
or any part of the scheme should be put in force at any time 
u might be determiaed by the Congress or its all-India Com¬ 
mittee, It was resolved, as proposed by Gandbt, that the object 
of die Indian National Congress was ' the attainment of swara; 
by the people of India by ^ ieg/rhster# and ptaeafttl means*, 
iodudiog all the techniques and metliods developed for satya- 
graha. The proceedings oS the Congress made it very clear 
that it regarded non-co-operation, including refusal to pay taxes, 
essential. The moderates tried to rally as many as possible to 
the £ag of co-operation, and to this end Mrs Besaot and her 
colleagues endeavoured to present a united front with the 
Xiberais. At a meeting of the Liberal Federation. C Y. 
Chintamani, who prest^, declared : * Our opposition to non- 
oopention springs from our coimtfioa of its futility, the harm 
it would do to our cause and our country.' At ffie first elections 
under the reforms scheme held in November 1920, the Liberals 
entered the councils, became ministers and accepted high office. 

In Fd>fuary 1921, the Duke of Connaught visited India to 
inaugurate the new coostitOtxoti opening the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi. He had brou^ with him a mess^ from 
the Kjng Emperor intended to cheer the loyal and conciliate the 
disaffectal sections of the people. To this message, proclaiming 
the beginning of swaraJ within the Empire and the widest scope 
for progress to the liberty enjoyed by the Dominions, the Duke, 
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' as old friead of India added a personal appeal, not Co be 
coldly or cridcally iDterpceced. He appealed to all, Btidah and 
Indians, to bury the mistakes of Che past and to join hands and 
work tO|eChcr to realize the hopes kindled by the reforms. But 
the extremist section of the Congress remained adamant and 
boycotted the new councils. What might have been greeted « 
a boon a few years ago seemed now a sham and a delusion. 
The war had resulted in the creation of several new European 
national states; the Dominions forming the British Common¬ 
wealth had been given equal status wi6 Britain; a new spirit 
of natiofjaiism was astir in Asian countries such as Arabia, 
Persia^ Afghanistan and China : no wonder that Indian leaders 
refused to acquiesce in a scheme designed to confer nationalist 
status at some distant date. Many of the old leaders had passed 
away. Tilak, whose motto was to take what he could get «^d 
to agitate for more unto death, was no mote. Gandhi alone 
dominated the scene: his leadership was contested by none. 

The moderates, though do less insbtent Chan Gandhi in their 
demand for an extension of responsible government, refused to 
follow him along the extremist path- Although faced with many 
handicaps, they joined the councils. As ministers in charge of 
’ transferred portfolios' they were hampered by lack of funds 
in carrying out constructive programmes for nation-build irjg 
activities, but within the field transferred to them, backed 
loyally by the members of the civil service, they were able to 
do useful work and promote several beneficial legislative meas¬ 
ures. The Central legislature* repealed the obnoxious Press Act 
of 1910 and the Rowlatt Act. India's political status in the 
British Commonwealth was recognized. She was represented on 
the Imperial Conference and became a member of the League 
of Nations. For the first time in her history an ladim, 
S. P. Sinha, was appeunted Governor, of Bihai aod Orissa. Thus, 
clumsy though the machinery of government was, dyarchy 
proved workable. 

The new constitution could not, however, be said to have 
achieved its main objective. The principal non-co-opecatiog 
party made progress towards the goal of Dombion status impos¬ 
sible, and even more damaging to the constitution was the 
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commu^ discord Acd strife which disfigured the public life 
of Indii, An example is the fetodoos attwi of the Moplahs, 
a Muslim community of partiy Arab Wood with its strooghold 
m Malabar, on their Hindu neighbours in the fear that 
Gandhis swaraj would mean Hindu raj. Such disturbances 
showed the lack of that sense of nationhood which transcends 
geographical and communal barriers, and eijich was absolutely 
essential for the successful woriang of the new machinery of 
goveromcnt. Despite its political awakening, the population 
riven hf aceds and castes had not yet acquired the sense of 
^Icgiance to the oarional cause and subordination of sectional 
interests to the common weal. 

Lord Heading succeeded Lord Chelmsford in 1921, In the 
same year, the Frbce of Wales paid a visk to India. The Con¬ 
fess, which was by now compkedy in the hands of the strem- 
isb, bc^cotted the visit and staged demonstrations against it, 
which ended in rioting and many arrests. In the following year, 
at Qtturi'Cbaura in the United Provinces, a mob of villagers 
set fire to a poljce*starion, and about twenty policemen were 
burnt alive. Gandhi suspended the dvU disobedience move¬ 
ment ; but such disturbances led to bis trial and he was sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonotent. ' It would be impossible/ 
C, N. Broomfield, the English judge, in convictiog him, 'to 
Ignore the fact that in the eyes of miJJjons of your countrymen, 
you are a great j^iot and a great leader. Even those who differ 
from you in politics ]o6k upon you as a man of high ideals and 
of noble and of even saintly life. I have to deal with you in one 
character only,... It i$ my duly to judge you as a man subject 
to the law who has, by his own admission, brWeen the law 
and committed what to an ordinary man must appear to be 
grave offences against the State. I do not forget that you have 
coQStaoriy preached agairkst violence and that you have on many 
occasioQs, as I am wilJiag to believe, done much to prevent 
violence.'* 

As a result of senous illness, Gandhi was released two years 
later, in 1924. This act erf grace oo the part of the Government 
should have eased the poUtical situariem, but m the meanwhile 
* Alusedabsd Sotioos CiW No. ^ 1 ^: 2 . 
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ether incidents hid Ciken place vitiating the atmosphere. The 
r^udiation of the Khalifa by the Turks themselves showed on 
how fragile a framework of sophistry the KhiUfat movemeat 
had been based. It brought about a collapse of the shoct'lived 
entente between the Muslims end the Hindus^ and the commU' 
oal riots which followed made the most optimistic among the 
people despair of Hindu*MusIim unity. By the middle of 1925i 
communal riots were of fre<quent occurrence, marked by 
murder, arson and plunder. There was a lull in 1925, but the 
following year witnessed a fresh series of Hots. 

In tlie meanwhile, a section of Congressmen, led by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, formed within the Congress a 
group known as the Swarajya Party, favouring council entry. 
The * nO'Changers ‘ frowned on the move, but at a spedai 
session of the Congress a compromise resolution was adopted 
permitting the Swarajists to enter the legislatures. In the elec¬ 
tions that followed, they dominated two of the provincial coun¬ 
cils and with foity>five members formed a powerful bloc in 
the Central Legislative Assembly. Refusing to co-operate in the 
formation of ^e ministries of transferred subjects in Bengal 
and the Central Provinces, the members of the party demanded 
in the Central Assembly a representative round table conference 
to consider a scheme of constitutional reforms for the establish¬ 
ment of full responsible government in India. A reforms iu^tury 
committee, known as the Muddiman Committee, was thereupon 
appointed in 1924. Motilal Nehru declined to accept a seat on 
the Committee as its scope was limited by its terms of reference. 
The Committee was divided in opinion, and two reports were 
therefore submitted. The main difference between them was in 
regard to the minority’s recommendation for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission with a larger scope of inquiry to enable 
it to make recommendations providing for automatic coostku- 
tiooal progress. Lord Readings Goverament was, however, of 
Opinion that the time had not yet come for the appointment 
of such a commission. Possibilities of a round table conference 
of Indians alone were then aplored, but nothing practical 
could be done until the terfruoation of Reading's vicercyalty 
in 1926. 






12S Britain in India 

With the adveot of Lofd Irwin to succeed Lo^d Reading 
there waa a (narked, eamiwr attempt to bclog peace to the coua* 
try. A man of deep reijgioos coimcCioas, with a humane outlo^ 
on life, be could a^edate the stirring of Gaodhl’a and 
was determined to being about an understanding between the 
nationalists and the authorities. The overriding need of the 
hour was dose ccK)peratioQ between Indians and British in 
evolving a new constitution foe the people. Loed Birkenhead, 
the Seaetary of State foe India, recogni^ the urgency of it. 
Although there was still time to go fc^ote the appointment of 
the parliamentary commission to review tlx working of the 
2919 reforms, as laid down in the Act of 1919, he dedded to 
antedate it and chose for the iorjuiiy a small parliamentary body 
of seven members taken ocdustveJf from the two Houses of 
Parliament. Ordinarily, a purely paiLiamentar^ commission 
would not have provoked adverse comment; b^ this was an 
inquiry that affected the whole political future of India. To 
erdude Indians from it, partkularty the eminertt Indian, Lord 
Sinha, a member of the House of lords and thus qualified for 
iodusion, was a fatal blunder. Considering that they were 
vitally concersxd in the inquiry, Indians veheaxntly demanded 
that they should be heard through tbeit reptesentatives. By way 
of compromise, Sir John Simon, the Chticmtn of the Comims* 
lion, suggested that the should take the form of a 

* joint free conference' between the seven British members and 
representatives chosen by the Indian Legislature, with himself 
as President; but neither the Congress nor toe Legislative 
Assembly was satisBed. 

Despite the boycott, the Commission paid two visits to India. 
Its report, made after prolooged and echaustive study, gave a 
luminous exposition of the entire problem and indicated toe 
basis of further progress. The Commission frankly observed that 

* the political sentiment which is widespread among all educated 
Indians is the expression of a demand for equality with Euro¬ 
peans It was, it pointed out, a great deal more than & nutter of 
personal fediogs : it was ' the rlaim of the East iot the recog¬ 
nition of Status’. Complete praviocul autoDomy was recom* 
mended together with some form of federal government at 
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the Cefltce, embracing not only British India but the States as 
well. The two were so inextricably connected that the consdtu* 
tion should, the Commission su gg ested, provide an open door 
whereby, when it seemed good to them, the ruling princes might 
eater on just and reasonable terms. British India in itself could 
not provide the foundation of any permanent system of self' 
government. An all*Indja federation was, therefore, the best 
ultimate solution of India’s constitutional problem. To create 
a self-governing union of Britbh India alone would destroy all 
hope of national unity and would put the princes in a position 
altogether untenable. 

Sound though the recommendations of the Commission wete» 
political India and the people generally were not satisfied, as it 
had failed to recommend what the country had been demanding 
for a number of years — responsible government at the Certtre. 
Ever since the principle of self-determination within the Empire 
had been enunciated at the end of the 1914 war, popular move¬ 
ments in favour of self-government had been stimuJated in 
several parb of the world. But for India the hope was not new : 
the doctrine of trusteeship had been proposed by the rulers dur- 
ing the closing days of tbe eighteenth century and never abroga¬ 
ted thereafter* although found irksome on occasion. Training for 
self-government, implicit in the doctrine, had beet) given cheer¬ 
fully to the people for a hundred years and more. The right to 
decide when the time had arrived to free their wards to govern 
presumably vested in the trustees; but Che doctclne of self- 
determination since embraced by the whole world gave Che wards 
the right to decide. If the trustees agreed, the greater their glory. 
If they faltered, the right to wrest their freedom lay with Che 
wards. 

Even as the Simon Commission was conducting its inquiry 
and formulating its proposals, the left wing of the Congress was 
reinforced by Jawaharlal Nehru. Little could the Commission 
Imagine Chat its report, howsoever just and fair it might appear, 
would soon be torn to pieces by thb newcomer, or that almost 
before tbe ink was dry upon it be would demand complete 
independence. For Nehru would have no more negotiations. 
Purna swarajy complete independence, was to be achieved by a 
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flitIoa*'«ide campaign of evil disofcurdiencg. * lodepcndenc^ fot 
us meaDS/ be deda^ io bis presidential address at the 1950 
Lahore (Egress, 'complete freedom from British domination 
and British impetiaiism. Uaviog attaioed our freedom, I have 
00 doubt that India will welcome all attempts at world co> 
operatiOQ aod fedetatioQ, and wiU even agree to pve up part 
of her own independence to a larger group of which she 1$ an 
equal member.' 

'The demand was justified, and the British knew it, From the 
da 7 they undertook to teach the common language of English 
to all Indian youth and propagate their own ideals of political 
freedom, they had foreseen the demand. On that day were laid 
the foundations of India's unity. And 1^ giving her unity and 
peace within her borders, the rule of law and the rights of the 
individual under 6e law, the British had set themselves the 
arduous task of preparing the people for self-government. Ihey 
were sow esaying the far more arduous task of evolviog a form 
of democratic constitution under which the peoples of the 
country could live together and manage their own affairs. Such 
a complex aod cocLfounding problem could not be solved by 
catch phrases. It required mutual understanding and goodwill, 
not only between British and Indians but also between the 
diSereot Indian communities and parties themselves. But there 
was no accredited organization that could speak in the name of 
India or put forward an agreed demand. 

The Lahore sesaioa showed what an accretion of strength 
Jawabaxlal’s entry into the Coogtess was for the left-wingers. 
'The resolutions adopted at the session left no doubt that the 
next few years would be most aitkal for the bureaucracy. The 
central and provincial legislatutes were to be boycotted. The 
machinery of government was to be paralysed by refusal to pay 
taxes; all government 4^dals, dvU and miQtary, were asked 
to resign their posts ; government schools, colleges and the law 
courts were to be boycotted; liqu« shops and establishments 
selling foreign goods were to be pidreted by a body of youths 
known as Congress voh mteers . When swaraj was won, the 
nationalist government would repudiate debts contracted by the 
Government of lodia not in the interests of the country but 
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for the piixpo$es of tb« British Empire. Ihe 26th of January 
was to bt observed annually as lodepeodenoe Day. 

On the moroing of 12 March 1930, a small, frail, bent old 
man, dear-eyed and firm of step, with only a strip of cloth to 
cover liis body, led a procession to the set, to violate the law 
prohibiting the uoliceosed manufacture of salt by boiling sea 
water. The Indian people and the nations of the world watched 
with lively interest the historic march to Dandi. It marked the 
begionlng of the preparation of iilJdt salt throughout Gujerat. 
The first civil disobedience campaign, thus launched, spread 
like wild fire; there were riots and bloodshed in various parts 
of the country; Gandhi and his followers, numbering about 
2,000, were arrested. In a terrorist campaign in Bengal several 
officials were murdered in cold blood; civil resistors went to 
prison in hundreds every day; hundreds more, including women, 
came forward to take their place and court arrest. The Govern* 
ment's calculations were upset altogether by the intensity and 
ferocity of the campaign. All classes of trade were seriously 
affected; British government in India was being steadily para¬ 
lysed. Lord Irwin considered it bis duty to put down the revrft 
by such repressive measures as hU govecnment could devise. 
The Europeans in India, particularly the Calcutta group, 
clamoured for mote and more stringent repression. 

Thus was India drifUng from dyarchy to anarchy. Never 
•before had the political situation looked so gloomy for both 
India and Britain. The hopes of the Congress to wrest freedom 
by Don-violent struggle had not materialized. On the coDtraiy, 
the evciib had retarded progress and involved the national 
movement in a struggle with the authorities which was marked 
by violence on both sides. Britain was powerful enough to 
suppress the revolt, to crush the Congress, though not the Con¬ 
gress spirit, and rule by the sword for a good long time. But 
was this to be the end and crowning achievement of the British 
connexion ? For how long, moreover, could Btitaia continue Co 
put down by force a people qualified for responsible government 
and armed so indomitably with the will to resist injustice and 
repressioo ? 

9 
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W H11. B, &s head oi the administratioii, the Viceroy had 
to suppress videoce, as a man eodowed with a profound 
sense of justice Irwin appredated the paCiiodc Impuhe of the 
people and recognized the justice of their demands. He wis 
not the man to place prestige abore reasoo and justice. As a 
fax-sighted statesman, moiecwef, be saw the fWality of repres¬ 
sion without an earnest attempt at recoodliatioa To prevent 
further deterioratioo in the situaboo, it was neceasaiy to regain 
contact with the political leaders and restore co^dence in 
British justice. ' Howsoever emphatically we may condemn the 
dvii disobedience movetneot, we should, 1 am satisfied/ be 
frankly tdd the Calcutta Association, 'malm a profound mis¬ 
take if we underestimate the geouine and powerful meaning of 
nationalism that is today arufflating much of Indian thought, and 
for this no complete or permanent cure has ever been or ever 
will be found in strong action by the Government.' For months 
he had been endeavouring to change ebe war-^ attitode of the 
Congress into one of concord and ocN)petatioo. Towards this 
end be allowed tbe two eminent peace-makers of the day, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and M. H Jayakar, to see Gandhi and Motilat 
and Jawaharlal Nehru in jail and to negotiate for a settlement 
between tbe Government and tbe Congress. Ihe negotiations, 
however, fell through, as tbe Congress leaden pitched their 
price for peace too high, the warmongers among the British 
and Indians alike heaved a sl^ of reliH. 

Manwbile. tbe Simoo C^unission was earnestly at work. 
A favourable atmosphere bad to be created for tbe reception of 
its report The Coogress had threatened a renewal of civil dis¬ 
obedience, but there were indications that tbe other political 
parties would co-operate in the task of making a new constitu¬ 
tion. Irwin thought that it would be prudent to encourage this 
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trend by a dear tnd eocoaraging tfatemenC of British intentions. 
He therefore proceeded to London for consultation with the 
Prime Minister (Ramsay MacDonald) and Sir John Simon as to 
•whether such a statement should be made, and if so in what 
form, and whether the terms of reference of the Commission 
should be octended to indude the rpiestion of an all-India 
federation of which the princely states would form an impor¬ 
tant part. The result was ^cal agreement on the exleosion 
of the Commission's terms of reference and on the proposal 
to convene a round table coherence. As regatds a statement 
on DwninioQ status, Viscount Tempicwood. who as Sir Samuel 
Hoare was later Secretary of State for India, states^ that Simon 
at first seemed ready to accept it hat finally came down definitely 
against it. Reading and Uoyd George, who were also consulted, 
were even more strongly opposed to it Baldwin, however, sup¬ 
ported Irwin. MacDonald ignored the opposition; accordingly, 
on his return to India, the Viceroy made a statement embodying 
the following dedantioQ: 

In view of the doubts wbkh have been expressed both in 
Great Britain sad in India regardiag the inte r pret a tion to be 
placed on the intentions of the Bridsn Covemment in enacting 
the Statute of 1919,1 am audtorised on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government to state dearly that in thdr jodgeoMt U is impli¬ 
cit in the decUratsOA of 1917 that (he nabim issue of India’s 
coostitudocuil progtess, as there cootemplated, is die attainment 
of Doenlnioa otatu. 

Tbe ofiect of these words in India was orcellent. But in 
Eogliod, it was otherwise, tha statement, says Templewood, 
^icb to hifn seemed unobjectionable, started an explosion that 
left a lasting rnaA on British and Indian politics for many 
years. In Great Britain tbe use of the saoed and ritual phrase 
' Dominioo Status' became tbe shibbt^etii that divided ChuicbtU 
from Baldwin, and tbe diehards from tbe main body of tbe 
Conservative Party. *How,' they asked, 'could India, with its 
comsHnal differences, i(s many languages and religions, its 
Indian Stales and British Indian PrOTinces, and last but not 
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least, Its inability to defend itself, ever become a Dominion 
after the manner of Canada, Australia and South Africa?' 

'The Conservative Shadow Cabinet was at once summoned. 
We met in an uncomfortable room in the Conservative offices 
in Palace Chambers. Criticism of the statement, started by 
Birkenhead (a previous Secretary of State) and supported 
Austen Chamberlain, at once became very bitter. Baldwin 
obviously approved of Irwin’s action, He had, in fact, already 
agred with it in principle at the time of the discussions between 
Irwin, Simon and MacDonald. He bad not, however, then seen 
the actual words in their final form—His answer, there¬ 
fore, to MacDonald was a perfunctory agreement provided that 
Simon also agreed. MacDonald and Benn, the Secretary of 
State, thereupon authorised the Viceroy to make the statement 
without obtaining Simon’s approval, Not unnaturally, Simon 
was greatly annoyed, Baldwin also had been placed in a diffi- 
culty. His condition had been igfjored, but none the less, as he 
folly approved of the statement, he had no intention of repudiate 
ing it. All that he could do in the circumstances was to sit back, 
lirten to Birkenhead’s scathing criticisms, and obtain a letter 
from MacDonald in which it was made clear that the Viceroy’s 
words meant no change in British policy. I also failed to see 
anything either new or revolutionary in the statement, and I 
took two early opportunities in the House of Commons to pay 
a tribute to the Viceroy’s wisdom.’* 

The cecommendatiofjs of the Simon Commission failed to 
give a definite lead or satisfy Indian political leaders, In British 
circles the belief strengthened that responsible government 
should be tried out in the provinces before it was extended to the 
Centre. ’My correspondence with Irwin,' says Templewood, 
’ made me doubt from the first whether reforms that did no 
more than grant provincial autonomy could satisfy an Indian 
demand for full equality of status. Baldwio, who had no doubts 
at all, was convinced that if we were to keep India within the 
Commonwealth, we must be prepared to go much further and 
faster ttian most of his colleagues were ready to agree. It was 
no doubt because we thought alike, that be asked me to be one 
* ibid., pp. 43*6. 
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of the CoQSOCvative teptesef^adres OA the Rouod Table 

Coofereace.*' 

The first session of the Coofereace was opened in December 
1930 by King George V in St James's Palace. All the important 
parties except Congress were represented. Of the $9 delegates 
there were 57 from British India, 16 from the princely states 
and 16 representatives of the British Govecnment and the 
Opposition io the two Houses of Parliament. At the outset the 
Indian delegation rejected the Commission's negative attitude 
towards an advance at the Centre. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
voiced the sentiments of all of t hem when he declared, ' The 
passion for an e^ual status in the eyes oi the world is the 
dominant fora amongst all thinking Indians today/ If the 
British would give India I>oimnion status. 6e cry of Indepen¬ 
dence would die of kself, said M. B. Jayito, the most learned 
among the Inditn Liberals of ^ day. This, however, implied 
an Indian federttioo, a union of British and Indian India and 
the withdrawal of all British controL The princes were ready, 
said the Nawab of Bhopal, to join in a federation, provide 
that tha federal govemraenb were, with some temporary reser¬ 
vations, responsible to the federal legislature. This declaration, 
astonishing as it was to most of the delegates, removed such 
misgivings as still existed among the British delegates as to 
the practicability of ioamediate introductioa of responsible 
government at the Centre. It was believed that the princes would 
be a stabUiring factor in the new oonstitutiofi. It had also a 
bearteniog efiect oo the Muslim delegates who felt that the 
presence of the states at the Centre vrould soeogthen their posi¬ 
tion the Hindu fflSjority. On the thorny question of 

the withdrawal of British control, the British and Indian 
delegates were alike opinioa that there must be a period 
of transition. 

An aside in Tem^ewood's story of the first session of the 
Conference throws light on the obstructive and iconoclastic 
attitude ad^ted by Churchill throughout this depressing epi¬ 
sode Of the many discoocertiog problems then worrying the 
British Government, none was more acute than that of the 

' ibid., p. 47. 
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growing anti-British feeling and unrest in India. Never before 
had Indo'British relations been so aUrmingly strained as they 
were in those critical days. The convening of the Conference 
was mooted in the hope of improving the political atmosphere 
and restoring friendly feelings. The idea underlying the pio^^sal 
to give India Dominion status was welcomed by the British 
public and the British residents in India» including the business 
houses and chambers of commerce. But Churchill's Indian 
obsessions made him stand as a huge boulder blocking the path 
of the country's constitutional advance and vitiating further the 
relations between the two countries. Not one of the Indian 
delegates was prepared to accept the main Simon Commission 
recommendation without simultaneous changes in the Central 
Government. The princes in particular stated unequivocally that 
they would only federate with a responsible Indian government, 
'I immediately insisted,’ says Templewood, 'with Baldwin 
and my other Conservative colleagues on the significance of a 
new and unexpected development, that had not been contern* 
plated in the Simon Report or in the despatch of the Government 
of India that had commented oo it.'^ 

Templewood reported the movements of the Conference to 
his Conservative colleagues and argued in favouc o.' accepting 
the demand for an alMndia federation. He developed his views 
ifj a memorandum in which he endeavoured to show the 
advantages of federation and the kind of safeguards that were 
needed to ensure its security. Churchill strongly resented any 
suggestion of responsibility at the Centre, however carefully 
safeguarded, and refused to support the proposal for federation. 
ThU was the origin of Church ill’s breach with Baldwin and bis 
relentless oppositiorj to the Government of India Act Each 
day's delay in passing the Act compromised the chance of 
settlement. 'If the Act had reached the Statute Book in 1933 
instead of 1935, I am convinced,' adds Templewood, 'that it 
would have been in effective operation before the war started. 
Even more serious than delay was the atmosphere created by 
years of Parliamentary wrangle, during which Churchill was 
constantly attacking and I was constantly defending the safe- 
' ibid., pp. 47*a. 
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guards in the BiU, with the ioeritaMe result that Indians came 
to believe that instead of givii^ them the fullest possible oppor¬ 
tunity for obtaining responsible government, «e were intent 
upon t^g them up in a * strait-jadeet. 

In fairness to Churchill, let us try to tealia how his mind 
was working during those days. Early in his life, when he 
spent five years soldiering in India, there was trouble on the 
Noitb-^est Ftootier. Keen oo serving in the Indian Atmj. 
Churchill fought in the Malakand erpedition as an oftcer 
correspondent. His lelations with lodUn soldiers were cordial 
and he carried pleasant memories of the country. In 1917, when 
the hCofttagu-Chelmsfofd reforms were adumbrated, he was 
Minister of Munitions in the British Government. There is no 
evidence to show that be was then against the famous d^art- 
tioa of August 1917, promiring the progressive realaatioQ of 
responsible government in India. Ten yean later, when be 
itouUy opposed what he regarded as his party's sorrender to 
Gandhi, he was tenunded by Lord Zetland, one of the Cociser- 
vatives who attended the Round Table Conference, that as a 
prominent oembec of the government which framed the 
declaration be was among ’the first to encourage Indiaw to 
look forward to the attainment of Docnioion SMus’. He there* 
upon promptly disclaimed mpctfisibility for the framing of the 
d^aratioo. Zetland pointed out that be was cefecring not only 
to the fact that Churchill was then a member of the Govemmeat 
and therefote reapoosible for the policy embodied in the decU- 
carion of 1917 but to the ^eedi which be had delivered at the 
Empire Conference oi 1921 in the presence of the pcicM 
ministers of the Dominions and representatives of India. He 
had then spoken appteoativtly of India as moving forward 
under the Montagu scheme towards Dominion status and had 
added that he * looked forward oinfidently to the days wbm 
the Irvlian govefnment and people could have assumed f^y 
and completely tbeic Dominion Status ’. The s«itun»ts under¬ 
lying such a statement should have entitled Churchill to rank 
with the sympathetic and sagacious British statesmen of the 
early nineteenth century who had visualized a self-governing 
India. How did it happen that within a few years he should 
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become the iovcterate opponent of Irwin's proposal for a round 
table conference and that he should repadiate the declaration 
of 1917 as cegacding the attainment of Dominion status as the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional progress ? In the elections 
of 1922, the Liberals suffered a landslide. The part? was rent 
in two, with Lloyd George and Asquith pulling different ways. 
Rather than remain in the defunct Ubetal Party, Churchill 
joined the Conservatives. To understand the situation an exam¬ 
ination of his parliamentary career is necessary. In 1903, the 
Conservative Party disintegrated during the controversy over 
the policy of imperial preference, advocated by Joseph 
Chamberlain and designed to assist Empire manufactures in 
meeting tlic com|>etilion of foreign production. It meant the 
abandonment of the traditional British policy of free trade. 
The Chamberlain bombshell split the paiV into two wings — 
Protectionist and Free Trade, Churcliill stoutly opposed the 
protectionists. Then, one evening, he crossed the floor of the 
House of Commor^s and occupied a seat in the comer of the 
Opposition front bench. Balfour, the Conservative Prime 
Minister, tried hard to prevent his Cabinet from breaking up, 
but he could not reconcile the conflicting viewpoints and had 
to resign office. Campbell-Bannerman formed a Liberal Ministry, 
and Churchill was appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Colonies. He then became a member of the Cabinet as President 
of the Board of Trade. Now a colleague of Morley and Lloyd 
George, he became a Liberal of Liberals. His appointment as 
First Lord of the Admiralty and then as MioUler of Munitions 
and Colonial Secretary foUowed in quick succession. His speech ^ 
about India moving towards full and complete Domioioa status 
was a logical concomitant. Then came the reverses in the 1925 
elections after which any two parties combining could out-voto 
tiie third. Asquith with the Liberals and Ramsay MacDonald 
with the Socialists combined, and Asquith proposed installing 
the Socialists on the Treasury Bench. But association with socia¬ 
lism was anathema to Cbuichill, and he decided to sever his 
connexion with the Liberals and return to the Conservatives. 
The prodigal son found a warm welcome awaiting him. Stanlty 
Baldwin appointed him Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
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second a<iminirtfatica; but m the election that followed Che 
Sodellsts woo tbe battle, and Rimsay MacDonald, whom 
CburduU had ridiculed aa * tbe boodess wonder of hl$ a^e 
became Premier. Tbe mild libcfalism Baldwin Impelled 
QiatrMI to challenge tbe leadership the Conservative party : 
never was he so out of sympathy with the mood of the people 
as during this period of his life. 

In this state of mind be regarded Irwin's efforts to seek the 
ccHSperatioo of Gandhi in drawing up a new constitution as an 
ignominious act of surrender. It was not opposition to the 
aspirations of India but the spirit of surrender to the Congress 
mdhods of demanding reforms that provoked him to ridicule 
the idea of asking Gandhi to participate in d>e work of the 
Round Table Conference. Tht Go?emffleot of India had im* 
prisoned Gandhi, be said, and now they were sitting outside his 
cell doot, begging him to help them out of their difficulties. 
What could be more bumilla^g rhm the spectacle of the 
King's representative in lodia conversbg on e^ual terms with 
* a hal/*n^ed fakir' Hn an address delivered at the Albert Hall 
(18 March 1931) he vented his indigoatioo not only at the 
surrender to Gandhi but al«o at tbe nature of tbe conversations 
and agreements. In his excitement he did not realire that his 
vision was blurred aM that he was making statements that were 
grossly exaggerated and urifair. *What spectacle could be more 
strange, more monstrous in its perversi^,* be asked, 'than to 
see the Viceroy and tbe hi^ offidah and agents of the Crown 
in India labouring wkb all tbeir indueoce and authority to unite 
and weave together into a confederacy all tbe crores adverse 
and hostile to our rule in India? One after another our friends 
and tbe elements on whldi we ou^ to rely in India are chilled, 
baffled and disouiyed and finally even encouraged to band them* 
selves together with those who wish to drive us out of the 
country.' It was, be prodaxmed, a hideous act of self-mutilation, 
astounding to every nation of tbe world. Tbe princes, the 
Europeans, the Muslims, tbe depressed classes, the Anglo* 
Indians, did not know wfaat to do or where to turn in the face 
of tbeir apparent desertion by Great Britain. No wonder that 
they tried in desperation to make what terms were possible with 
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the triumphant Brahmin oligarchy I Gaodhi stood, he aid, for 
the expulsion of Britain from India, for the permanent exclu¬ 
sion of British trade from India, for the substitution of Brahmin 
domination for British rule in India. ' You will never be able,' 
he added, ' to come to terms with Gandhi.' 

It is unnecessary to rebut the misstatements and half-truths 
in this tirade. Gandhi had repeatedly stated that he was not 
against the legitimate interests of the British; he had never 
advocated their expulsion; fas from it, if the people were given 
the right to govern themselves, he would welcome their presence 
in India, their friendship and co-operation. Those who knew 
the composition of the Congress could never describe Congress 
aspirations as Brahmin domination or Hindu rule. But from this 
time onward Churchill did not hesitate to use India as a con¬ 
venient stick with which to beat his political opponents or 
colieagites with whose views he could not agree. 

To resume the story of the Cofiference. At the meetings of 
the Minorities Sub-Committee the question of separate electo¬ 
rates was hotly debated. A separate electorate was for the first 
time claimed on behalf of the depressed classes. At the close 
of the session this was the only question left unsettled, and the 
Conference was concluded witli a word of admonition by ^e 
Prime Minister that it was the duty of the different communities 
to come to an agreemeDt among themselves. 

Despite the communal deadlock, the first session of the 
Conference was regarded as a notable success. It was, however, 
fell in England as well as in India that it could not be considered 
at all representative so long as India's lading polilica; pa^, 
without whose co-operation no new coostitotion could function 
satisfactorily, was left out, India was in the thick of the civil 
disobedience struggle, and the chances of Congress co-opeation 
were most slender. Nevertheless, being anxious that Gandhi and 
his colleagues should participate in the work of the Conference, 
Irwin persuaded Gandhi to go to London and attend the second 
session. In the spring of 1931, a truce was arranged. On beh^ 
of the Indian Government, the Viceroy offered to release poli¬ 
tical prisoners, withdraw the obnoxious ordinances, restore 
confiscated property and raise the ban on peaceful picketing. 
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On behalf of the Congress, Gaodhi agreed to suspend civil 
disobedience. 

An anecdote given in Icwio’s memoirs' throws an lateresting 
siddight CO the characters of Gandhi and the Vicerof. It was a 
very delicate predicament in which they found themselves placed, 
as each was exposing himself to the shafts of aitidsm from 
foes and friends alike. A few hours after they had reached an 
agreement, Gandhi vent bade to the Viceroy and said, 
'Jawaharlal is unhappy about the agreement. He thinks I have 
unwittingly sold India.' Irwin advM him not to let it worry 
him unduly. ' I have no doubt,' be added, 'that very soon I 
shall be getting cables from England, telling me that in 
Churchill's pinion 1 have sold Great Britain. Such double 
aitidsm would suggest chat what we have done is about right.' 
These words cheered Gandhi. The oitio in England were lonely 
v^ces. ' Dimly, inakiculArdy, unnoacicusly, the instinct of the 
British pe^e was as usual guiding them wisely. Ihough they 
might not have been able to put it into words,' says Irwin, 
'they realised that the choice lay between power, which had 
served well from the days of Osv9, and induence which, if we 
could use it aright in the changed conditiMs of the twentieth 
century, would serve os better. And they knew that, of the two, 
inEueoce was the mote securely founded and the more 
enduring.'* 

Oddly enough, the opposidoo to dte Oandbi*lrwin pact wu 
more vehement in the Congress than in official circles. The 
CoQgtess bot'heada ac^esced in the pad with the greatest 
cductadce, since they believed the contest bad gone far in their 
favour and would go further in the near future. Gvil dls* 
obedience wsis slowly but surely demoraliriag the Government, 
and it seemed a calamity that the battle was being called off 
when victory was in si^t. Officially, the Congress was com* 
mitted to accepdog DooUnion status if granted sT once, a resO' 
ludoo of the Working Committee having declared that the 
nation must be given control over all its affairs including foreign 
policy and defence. 

' £vl Hftlifu: PaiMus of Don, p. >51. 
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The pad marked a tuxcinj-point in the history of India. 
The nation stood at the thccsbold of a promised phase of cons- 
tituCiooaL development likely Co transform her telationship with 
Britain, A handful of Europeans and Indians keenly interested 
in ending the strife between the Government and the Congress 
had, ever since the giddy days of the civil disobedience campaign 
of 19JO, felt the need to get together and make a concerted 
effort to build a bridge of understanding and goodwill between . 
the British Government and the people of India. Tliece was, 
at the moment, no conflict of opinion concerning India's 
demand foe Dominion status. The British commercial commu¬ 
nity and its chambers of commerce had declared themselves in 
favour of the proposed constitutional reform. All that they 
wanted was that they should be allowed to trade as before, 
without racial discrimination, The moment seemed opportune, 
therefore, for men of goodwill on either side to strive for a 
favourable atmosphere foe the second session of the Round 
Table Conference. To this end a scheme was drawn up for 
an ofganiiation named the Welfare of India League, to con¬ 
sist of Indians and Europeans. Many promioent British statesmen 
enthusiastically welcomed this goodwill move, and heartened 
by their support the organizers of the movement arranged foe 
the League to be inaugurated in Bombay on 2 J July 1^31, when 
the preparations for the second Round Table Conference were 
in full swing. The principal object of the League was to provide 
a common platform for those Europeans and Indians who 
stood for the speedy creation of a system of government which 
secured for India her proper place as an cqial partner in Ac 
British Commonwealth of free nations. Sic Puxshotttmdas 
Thakufdas, one of the most outstanding figures in the commer¬ 
cial life of India, once a prominent member of the Central 
Legislature, was appointed Presideot of the league. Another 
influential representative of the commercial community, 
G M. Rose, became one of the Seaetaries. It was arranged to 
mamtain touch with the Government, the leaders of the 
gress, and the various other political parties and cemmumties, 
and to place the League's services at their disposal, At the outset 
its principal work in the field of pditics was to assist the Indinn 
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delegates at the Round Table Coofeterye, to facilitate settlement 
of the problems aruing out of ib discus»OQS» to remove mis* 
understandings wheterec possible, and to offer suggestions for 
furthering the objects of the Guffereace. A London 
Committee was appointed, consisting of members of the League 
who were delegates to the Round Table Conference. H, S. L. 
Polak, Gandhi's friend from South Africa dA7$, was the Lon* 
don representative, and the writer of this retrospect, one of the 
Secretaries, was also then in London. The most important ques¬ 
tion before the second session of the Conference was that of 
representatioo of the minorities in the future constitution. Un- 
fortunitelj, on this issue the Indian delegates were unable to 
arrive at an understanding among themselves. The League's 
opinior) was therefore cooveTed to the Prime Minister to the 
effect that solution would be greatlf facilitated if the British 
Govemmeot declared at once a resolution to grant India full 
responsible government subject to reasonable temporary safe¬ 
guards. The league's opinion was based on the conviction 
that stimulated bf such a declaration the Indian delegates 
would hasten to arrive at a compromise on the minorities 
question. 

While Gandhi was coosideriog whether be should attend the 
Conference, the bureaucracy geoetally was hoping against hope 
that he might be prevent^ by his followers from so doing. 
But be did go, bent on peace and foU of hope that he would 
have a fair bearing. India was accorded the privilege of sending 
sixteen delegates, but be insisted on going alone as the sole 
accredited representative of t2>e country. He had made up bis 
mind that he alone should voice at the Conference the senti¬ 
ments and demands of the Congress, whkb, he claimed, stood 
for the whole of India including the Indian states. It did not 
occur to him that such an attitude savoured oi Caesarism; but 
so it seemed to many la England, giving the impression that 
while Congress held sway over India, Gandhi was the master 
of the Congress. At the sittings of the Coofereaa the seasoned 
British statesmen soon took the measure of the fragile little 
man. He whom (hey had dreaded so much at a distance, they 
.now saw was in ha not so powerful nor so dreadful. What 
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harm could come to the Empire from the opposition of so well- 
meaning and so chivalrous an opponent, whose sole weapon was 
noD-violent noo-co-opecation ? 'The dogs may bark, the caravan 
goes on.' 

But whatever opiaion some British delegates might have 
formed of Gandhi's capacity and strength to shake the fabric of 
their rule, the new Secretary of State for India had, from the 
very beginning of his acquaintance, no doubt that at the Con¬ 
ference he and his colleagues would have to deal with a man, 
who, despite what bis opponents might say to the contrary, held 
the master keys to the success of the constitution that they 
were trying to write. Many of his Conservative friends and 
supporters, he says/ resented that Gandhi should have been 
invited to the Conference. The civil disobedience movement 
had undoubtedly undermined respect for law and order and 
had unintentionally encouraged riots and the murders of 
officials and policemen who were faithfully and loyally carrying 
out their duties. ,Wu it surprising that British resentment was 
deep and bitter against the man who seemed to be mainly 
responsible for such violence, even though he disappswed of 
it ? 'How was I to act,’ says Temple wood, ' in face of this wide¬ 
spread feeling? What should be my attitude to the man who 
was hated as fiercely as he was loved ? How was 1 to obtain his 
invaluable help in the making of the Constitution without 
turning against me not only the Moslems and the Untouchables 
who regarded him with unconcealed suspicion, but the many 
Conservatives who still viewed with doubt and dislike the 
changes that 1 believed to be necessary for India?' 

One thing was certain. Templewood would not stoop to obtain 
Gandhi's co-operation by false pretence. In what he had made 
up his mind to say to him there was to be no reservation or 
equivocation- He therefore told Gandhi as definitely as he could 
that he sincerely wished to see responsible govemment in India, 
that he could have a Bill passed that would make it possible, 
but that in view of British public opinion, Conservative anxieties 
in Parliament and, not least, communal fears in India, he could 
not promise Gandhi or anyone else immedi a t e Dominion status. 

* Teaiplewood, cp. dt, pp. 96-8. 
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Ht w«at OQ to ^ (hac Uw lod oriler must bo maintuned if 
thexo was to be uij copstiftaionil advance. Indeed^ tefrocism 
was as fataJ to lo^ao aspirations as it was to British undet' 
standiog.' Yon maf very think,’ be told Gandhi, * that there 
is so jceat a ^ulf between your demand for immediate indepen¬ 
dence and my gradual approach to D^nioiOD status that it is a 
waste of you! time to ^ on talking to me. If you do, I shall 
perfectly understand, and certainly not regard it as discourteous 
if you do not visit me again to continue our conversation. If, 
however, you still think it is worth while, 1 am always ready 
and willing to see you, and I shall wel»me further discussions 
within the framework that I have just desaibed.’ Gandhi 
cordially responded to this a^>roach. He was relieved to find a 
Secretary of State who did not pretend to agree with him when 
in reality he did not. The transparent sincerity and candour on 
both sides convirtced each of tb^ that there was to be no make- 
believe. There was a series of very frank discussions between 
them, in Templewood’s own woid^ 'the start of a friendship, 
shown by many letters, all of them wnttea in a beautiful flowing 
hand, that continued until bts tragic death 
Gat)dhi's description of his flr^ Calk with the Secretary of 
State, as given to his friend, Miss Muriel Lester, vividly brings 
out how the two were brot^t so close: ' Sir said that 

he might appear to be a hard man, he might even be called in 
after years a bad man, but be would rather ^pear as hard and 
u blade as anyone liked U> dedare, than diat artyone shoidd ever 
be able to say of him that be promised things that afterwards 
be failed to p^orm.'To which Gandhi relied ; 'Ah, lean meet 
you, Sir Samuel, I shake hands with you over that. It s a point 
of unity between us, your truthfulness. Thank you.'^ 

The great mistake Gandhj made was Co go a lone to the Con¬ 
ference. Without anyone by his side to give him information, 
advice or asri.tfance with regard to the various adminis¬ 
trative questions that came up for solution, his parti¬ 
cipation in the discussions was of little practical value. ' I am 
here,' be told the Conference, ' very respe^ully to claim, on 
behalf of the Congress, complete control over dve defence 
' iUcl. S^3. 
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forces and our foreign afiairs.' If these Tvere granted, he did 
cot himself aspire to ' complete independence He had declared 
at the oulsct that he would 'count no sacrifice too great if by 
chance he could pull through an honourable settlement’, but 
on these two demands he remained uncompromising, 

At the outset Gandhi made three claims which were hotly coo' 
tested by the other delegates, and by many of his own country' 
men. Firstly he declared that the Congress alone represent^ 
political India; secondly that the Untouchables, being Hindus, 
could not be segregated from the main body of Hinduism; and 
thirdly that Hindus and Muslims could and should live together 
in a united India without separate electorates or special safe¬ 
guards for minorities. Dr An^edkar, representing the depces* 
sed classes, on the other hand insisted that the millions of Un¬ 
touchables needed separate constituencies and rigid protection, 
The commimal question thus dominated all the discussions. 
The hostile elements in the Conservative Party made capital 
out of this fundamental breach in the plan of ail'India federt' 
tion. If the proposed reforms could not be put through without 
communal agreement, why should they not be postponed ontU 
Indians became united in what they really wanted the British 
Government to do? Churchill did his best to press upon 
Secretary of State the case for provincial autonomy without 
any change at the Centre, Templewood felt, however, that to 
postpone responsible government at the Centre until the com' 
munal controversy was settled was tantamount to saying that 
felf'government was permanently impracticable. He therefore 
told Churchill it was not possible to hold up responsibility at 
the Centre. Churchill could not be thus put off. He tried, as 
we shall see, to sabotage the scheme for federation by the IcQ* 
position of safeguards. 

On the question of separate representation for the 
pressed cUsits, the Untouchables, the British public awaited 
Gandhi’s constructive proposals, With deep sorrow and 
deepet humiliation Gandhi admitted his utter failure to 
secure an agreed solution. It was, moreover, a matter for 
humiliation not merely for him but for all the Indian dele¬ 
gates. The Secretary of Stale felt that if the Conference was to 
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continue, the Bridsb GovenuDent hid to ui(erv«)e. MacDonald 
ts Premier at first wished to avoid the hornet’s oest of cooi' 
munal wrangles, but was pessuaded Che Secretary of State 
to make a stacemeot in which be underCDok that die British 
Government would give a decision on the quesCicA of com* 
m unal electorate if the commonities failed to agree among 
themselves. The decision, it was feared, would cause discontent, 
but it was the only alternative to a breakdown of the discus* 
sions. This considerate attitude should have protected the Bri* 
tish Government from the charge later levelled against it of 
pursuing the policy of dit/idt ft imptra. Far from it, they ded> 
ded, as Templewood testifies, to l^ld at great risk a bridge 
over which t^ hoped to bring Indians tog^er and make pos* 
sihle a British withdrawal. The generous tribute paid to the 
British Oovemmeot by Gandhi himsdf, oa his return to India, 
shows that although his mission in London had failed he found 
the Secretary of State to be 'an honest and frank-hearted Eng¬ 
lishman’. ’We parted,' he said, ’as the best of friends, as I 
did with ail the other Ministers/ 

On 26 December 1931. Gandhi returned to India empty- 
handed. The mission had been a grievous failure. The splendid 
opportunity of formulating a scheme for shortening the period 
of transition to Dominion status and of securing the confidence 
of the Muslims and other minorities, had been lost. Was he 
done to blame ? Going to die Conference without capable col¬ 
leagues, he had crippled and had failed to make any 

solid conuibutioa to the solution of India’s problems. But 
surely there had been other factors militating against the suc¬ 
cess of the Cooference? The dieharda oo bc& sides had been 
doing their worst to w r eck the Gaodhl-lrwin pact and torpedo 
the Confeeoce; they bad wanted a pitched battle and, unfor¬ 
tunately, they had tbeir my. By the time Gandhi returned to 
India, the sstoatioa had worsened. A 'oo-reot' campaign had 
been set on foot bf the Congress in the United Provinces. 
Trouble bad broken out on the North-West Frontier with the 
milkant Red Shirts, who were Gandhi’s chief Muslim suppor¬ 
ters. ’There had been terrorist murders in Bengal, forcing the 
authorities to act as law and order bad to be maintabed. The 
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Governiuent resorted to the old ordinances under which sus* 
pects could be summarily arrested and detaioed. By the time 
Gaodhi reached Bombay, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the leader of 
the Red Shirts, and Nehru were tc confioement. 

On the day he landed Gandhi addressed a meeting of the 
Welfare of India League. The League had hoped to greet him 
a$ the saviour who had brought swaraj nearer to India; but 
that evening its members gathered together to hear from his 
lips the doleful story of a frustrated mission. He had pledged 
himself, he said, to many British friends that despite the 
disappointing result of the Conference he would explore all 
avenues of co*operation. This determination he had repeated to 
the writer of this account on board the steamer during the 
voyage to Bombay and had added that he was at the moment 
in communication widi the Secretary of State, to see how he 
could still continue his co-operation. What, however, did he 
find.on his arrival? 'I find myself in impenetrable darkness/ 
said he, to the members of the League. 'The grim reality with 
which I find myself face to face is an ordinance for which there 
is no parallel whatsoever, an inhuman piece of legislation, if 
it can be called by the name of legislation.' For the penalty 
for defying the order against agrarian agitation was bullets. 
Except in cases where defiance was violent, this penalty was 
not justified, Nehru had left his home in Allahabad and was 
on his way to Bombay to meet Gandhi when he was arrested. 

Some of the Europeans present at the meeting asked whether 
Gandhi could hold out the hope of co-operation if the ordinance 
objected to could be withdrawn. 'That,' said be, 'would cer* 
tairJy remove an obstacle in the way and render the atmosphere 
more favourable.' ' G^uld you not visit the Frontier Provinces 
and meet officials before you condemn the ordinance?' was 
another question. 'May 1 tell you,' observed Gandhi, 'that I 
tried thrice last year to visit the Frontier Province and failed ? 
After the truce 1 asked Lord Irwin if I might do so. I wanted 
to co-operate fully and so I would like to have not only his per* 
missioa but eucouragemeot. But he said, "No." Then 1 pleaM 
with Lord Wiliiogdon twice, but again failed. Lord Irwin felt 
that my presence would create a ferment. Lord Willingdon 
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felt vcrj much the s&ok. If fw sbiJl try it a fourth time, 
but if any of you have the ear of the Gownmeot, I would ark 
you to be my attorneys and obtain the Government s pec&us' 
sion. I do DOt Iflce to cocamit civil disobedience, if I am ordered 
not to and start it at the wrong end, I would start it at the 
right end and put the Government la the wrong. 

'But how would you deal with seditious orgacizations, sub¬ 
versive of law and order?* asked another member of the 
League. * Sedidon is an elastic term,’ replied Gandhi. ' Eveo if 
you mean by ’* subversive " organizations thosd wanting to usurp 
the power of government, they should not be dealt with by 
ordinances. Do you know tbe Government is fast estranging 
eveo its supporters by these ordinances? Hiey enay verbally 
say, "Yes, yes," but they really mean, "No, No." You want 
me to thu^ of Bengal arid say what I want to do to stop assas- 
siruitions. No society should tolerate assassinations, 1 ad m i t . 
That does not cnean that all suspects are to be treated as assas¬ 
sins ? ate there assassinations in Bengal and in other pro¬ 
vinces ? 1 will go to the root cause of tl^ disease. Two msd 
girls killed an innocent magistrate. They had drunk deep of 
the poison of bate and were given to exaggeration, but beneath 
it all there was a substratum of truth which would dement not 
only unsophisticated girls in Bengal but also anyone in any 
province. I yield to no Bnglishauo in condemning violence. I 
will go with Englishmen any length to stamp it out humane 
methods, but never in Che manner of General Dyer. Do you 
Apect to hammer out a constitution in this atmosphere of ordi¬ 
nances? It is a forlorn hope, it does not redound to the credit 
of Tn gl lfhmen to rule by ordinances om to the credit of Indians 
to be ruled by them.’ 

At the condusioo of the speech (it was midnight), he added: 
* I landed in Che hope Chat I sho^ find out ways and means 
of tendering co-operation, but when 1 find that at every step 
there is a huge boulder, what am I to do ? I am dying to find 
ways and means, but see not a ray of hope. In a state sucb as 
the present, people believing in violence would rise up in open 
rebellion, but what are people pledged to non-violence to do ? 
Their only remedy is ooo-violeat disobedience. I want every 
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BDglishmaa and Englishwoman to search their hearts in these 
days oi Christmas/ 

Carrying on his feeble shoulders an overwhelming burden 
of responsibility for the peace of a vast sub-continent, Gandhi 
wrote a letter to Lord Willingdoo, who had succeeded lord 
Irwin as Viceroy of India, seeking an interview to obtain his 
advice and guidance in the most difficult predicament in which 
he found himself. The correspondence which ensued proved 
abortive. The issue debated was: Who sabotaged the Gandhi- 
Irwin pact? 'Not 1/ said Gandhi. 'Not I,' protested the Vice- 
coy. If Gandlii was prepared to disown what the Congress had 
done daring his absence in London, the Viceroy would grant 
him an interview, but he would not allow any discussion on the 
ordinances. 

The trouble was that etch side distrusted and feared the 
other. The extremists assumed that Gandhi's mission to Lon¬ 
don would fail. Even before his departure, the enraged section 
of officialdom was chafing under' Padre' Irwin's quixotic peaa 
move. The writer heard with dismay the echo of its voice in 
Delhi and in Simla Many of the Congress followers felt 
impelled to revolt against the idealism of their over-o^mistic 
leader, and only reluctantly acquiesced in his decision to 
participate in the work of the London Conference, While 
he was there, both sides prepared for the anticipated 
renewal of the conflict. The disclosure of certain secret 
communiques emanating from the office of district collec¬ 
tors and commissioners makes it apparent that, even 
before be embarked on his voyage, the truce was 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. Under 
cover of rent collection and the enforcement of law and order, 
the chain of repression was tightened from Peshawar to Bengal 
One of the official drculars, dated 1 July 1931, stales: 'As it 
appears to be possible, if not probable, that the Congress will 
start active civil disobedience, District Magistrates in consulta¬ 
tion with D.S.P.s (District Superintendents of Police) axe re¬ 
quested to collect information concerning Provincial Congress 
Committees and their activities such as salt and forest sa^* 
graha, incitements to ryots not to pay land revenue, intimidation 
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of GoT«n 2 m«Qt serraots, bofcott of Bxitisb goods, the names 
of Congress volimtecR sod a^tators and such other in/orma- 
Cion as would be useful in the event of direct aOion being re¬ 
sumed bf the Coogress.’ Draft ordinancrs to be issued in case 
of need were kept readf while the Conference was in session. 
One of these was sent hf a procotoeiU Cmgressman to Oaodtu 
in London. There could have been no objection to normal 
precautionary measures: what actually provoked the confiict and 
open declaration of crril disobedience was the action taken to 
revise and mctend repressive ordinances while Gandhi was still 
in London. The Bengal criminal law ordinances were extended 
to practically the whole of India, Anyone could be arrested on 
the mere suspicion of endangering p^lic peace, and the police 
and military authorities were given power to commandeer and 
confiscate property arkd to restrict liberty of movement. The 
renewal of the Erwgency Press Act made it impossible to pub¬ 
lish news of the Government's high*hand<d action. Despite 
Gandhi's pkadiogs and bis assurances that be would review 
the situation with an open mind, despite deputations from the 
Welfare of India League, the chambers of commerce and the 
political organizations to dM Governor of Bombey, despite 
telegrams to the Viceroy urging him to avert the crisb by 
granting him an interview. <^dhi was spirited away, within a 
week of his arrivai, to Yeravada jail. Poona. Not knowing chat 
Sardar Vallabhbhaf’Patel bad also been arrested. Gandhi issued 
through him the following message to the people; 

Infinite is God's t^ocr. Please tall the people never to swerve 
from truth and non*vioieoc^ sever to fiiodi, to give their life 
and all to win swaraj. 

To Englishmen he gave another message through Verrier 
Elwin, the young Oxford graduate and protagonist of the 
Congress cause: 

Tell your countrymen ^ I love them even as t love my 
own countrymen, I have never done anyfiting towards them 
in hatted or rna^i^ asK], Qod willing. I «ball never do anything 
ia that manner in future. I am acbag not differently from what 
I have done under similar drcumstances towards my own kith 
and kin. 
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Th« Uon was laid low. He had erred io couchiog his com* 
mimications to Lord Willingdon in language which could be 
construed as connivance with the provocative acts of his fol* 
lowers and a threat of resumf^ior^ of civil disobedience, thus 
giving the authorities the excuse they wanted to clap him into 
jail. But this error could hardly justify the autocratic attitude 
aod action of the Viceroy, in view of the certainty that it would 
precipitate a grave crisis. Here was a government pledged to 
give self-government to the people and to lead them along the 
path of progressive political responsibility. Confronting it, there 
was the leader of the non*violent civil disobedience campaign 
designed to hasten the process of reform. This leader, idolized 
by the people, persuaded by the previous Viceroy to co-operate 
with the Government and to participate in the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference, suspended dvil disobedience, 
was released from jail and went to London. He co-operated 
throughout the session of the Conference, promised the Secre¬ 
tary of State that on return to India he would do what he could 
to continue co^jperation, repeated this assurance in India, and 
requested the new Viceroy to grant him an interview. The reply 
in effect was: 'Back you go h? jail unless you disown your 
colleagues and all that has taken place during your absence, 
even Uiough you may not have been a party to it'! 

Lord Willingdon was prepared to face the consequences of 
his action. Dyarchy ended in anarchy; instead of the rule of 
law, there was the rule of the ordinance, the rule of the lathi, 
intensifying instead of suppressing the people's defiance of 
unjust laws. New offences were created, some of them so puerile 
as to bring His Majesty’s government in India into contempt. 
It was obvious that the rulers were determined to see the Con¬ 
gress crushed, for then only would the people realize that the 
reforms to follow the Round Table Conference were conceded 
by the Government and not wrung from it by the Congress. 

' If 1 were writing the history of this period, how could I 
justify the action of Lord Wiliingdon ?' In answer to this ques¬ 
tion which the writer put to the Home Member of the day, Sir 
James Cierar, he replied; ‘What you tell me abwt Gandhi's 
intentions and endeavour to condnue his co-operation, I accept. 
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But his followers would iw?er hftre lUowed to have his 
waf, Diere would have bceo a breach of peace all the same/ 
He added that the Government waa deteonined to go ahead 
with the work of the Conference and ib committees, and that 
he believed all would be well after tbe reforms were announced. 
Another British member of the Indian Civil Service, in charge 
of the Home Departmeot of one of the larger provinces, when 
confronted the writer with tbe same questi^ put his hand 
on the questioner's shoulder and said very frar^y: * Don’t 
worry. It (meaning the arrest of Gandhi) had to be dme some 
da^. Before the prisoners are released, tbe Government will 
themselves announce reforms in the Constitution.' 

The Viceroy, the governors and the menobers of tbe Civil 
Service, with tbe ccceptba of a few to wboca it was really gal* 
ling to have to cany out repre ss ive measures, in hoping to put 
down tbe Congress and then to reconcile its members in due 
course to tbe polky of reforms seemed to have read history to 
little purpose. They forgot that the revolt of a national orga* 
nization fighting for fr^om might be crushed, but not its 
spirit. Tbe Congress was being o^ed ; ib spirit nevertheless 
prevailed. Those who previously had misgivings about Congress 
policy and had kept aloof, now swelled tbe lists of ib supporters 
and were at one with the national leaders in their determination 
to offer stubborn resistance to tbe ordinances. The splendid 
efforts to inspire confidence and end the deadlodc thus failed. 
BiKerness grew oo both aides and tbe strife became intensified. 
Tbe tragedy wu of missed opportunity and of error heaped 
upon error. 
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T h e buieaucnU in both Britain and India confidently ex* 
pected Che collapse of the Congress to result from the firm 
policy pursued to suppress and outlaw it. Ihey soon discoveced 
that they were living fn a fool's paradise. The firm policy proved 
infirm in putting down the Congress agitation for freedom 
and was abandoned in favour of a truce sagaciously brought 
about by the new Vicer^, Lond Linlithgow, Under the terms 
of this truce, civil disobedience was suspended, the Congress 
rebels abandoned Che boycott of councils, concested the elections 
in 19^7, gained sweeping majorities in 8 out of il provinces 
and were iostaUed in the seats of the mighty. For the first 
time in the history of Che country Congress ministries began 
functioning. The sudden change in the political scene is an 
interesting illustration of the triumph of nationalism. 

The response of Che people to Che call of Che Working Com* 
mittee of Che Congress to defy the oedinaoces and prohibitoiy 
orders exceeded all expectations. In defiance of the ordinances 
meetings were held and processions were taken out, foreign 
doth shops were picketed, Congress bulletins, issued by zealous 
youths who had gone underground, were distributed in thou* 
sands, and hartals were observed in protest against Che arrest 
of political leaders. In some districts peasants were called upon 
to refuse to pay land tax to the Government; other offences 
cotnmitted with a view to courting arrest induded the illicit 
manufacture and sale of salt and making bonfires of foreign 
doth in public places. 

E>e5pite the disturbed conditiem of the country, the Govern¬ 
ment religiously pursued its twin policies of suppression of 
revolt and terrorism on the one band, and reconciliation and 
constitutional reforms on the other. The Conference committees 
on the Franchise, on Federal Finance and on the Indian States, 
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visited lodift &ad drafted their reports dujiQ| the year 1932. 
Iq August, the Prime Minister, lUmsay MacDonald, 

announced tHa* the British Gorecoment had adopted a provi¬ 
sional scheme for coousunal representation. This scheme after¬ 
wards ‘‘tf Hf to he known as the Consmunal Award, but the 
word ’Award’ was a misnomer. An Award presupposes arbitra¬ 
tion voluntarDy resorted to by free and e^ual parties, and in this 
case there was oo voluntary submission of the dispute to the 
Premier or to anyooe else the parties concerned, Be that as 
It may, the British Goveromeat, having taken on its own shoul¬ 
ders the responsibility of giving a decision in a matter on which 
the delegates to the Conference could not themselves agree, 
proclaimed the separation of tbe pcpulatiors of India into 
watertight compartments on the basis of religion. Separate elec¬ 
torates were retained foe tbe minority communities and for die 
Musliru in Bengal atsd tbe Punj^, notwithstanding their 
numerical rnajority in those provinces. In the provinces in which 
they were in a minority, wdghtage was continued. The depres¬ 
sed classes were now recognized as a minority community 
entitled to a separate electorate. In addition to tl)e creation of 
specially reserved constitueodes, the Awud gave them the right 
to contest seats in tbe general coostitueDdes. 

The terms of tbe Award confirmed Gandhi’s worst fears. On 
the day following the announcement be wrote to MacDonald 
from prison to say that he would resist it with bis life. ’ The 
only way I can do so, is by decUrmg a perpetual fast unto 
death.’ For him, he declare^ the matter was a religious one. 
Righdy or wrongly, he hooestly believed that acceptance of the 
Award would lead to the disruption of Hindu society and, what 
was worse, undereniac the foundati on s of the spiritual unity 
of the people. The Prime Minister of England could hardly 
be esepected to have the knowledge of the religion asp« of 
the problem possessed by one whose self-imposed mission it wm 
to spiistualae potitic and rear a society pledged to specific reli¬ 
gious principles and spiritual truths. To Mt^ ) on aJd, therefore, 
Gandhi’s objectioos were ^uite unexpected, for the Award 
appeared to him tbe sh<wtest way out of the tangle. On the morn¬ 
ing of 20 September Gandhi s^ his morning prayer and took 
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his last mcU, which consisted of lecnon juke and honey with 
water. When the dodc struck twelve, the zero hour dreaded by 
his admirers all over the world, the historic fast commenced. 

In England and in nonOcngress political circles in India the 
fast was regarded by many as political blackmail; but the voice 
of such critics was drowned in the chorus of sympathy and the 
prayers of people of all shades of religious thougiit and political 
conviction. They demanded that a conce r te d , countrywide effort 
should be made to find ways and means of meeting Gandhi’s 
c^jectioos to the Award and of saving his life. It was not easy 
for the various groups with their divergent views to come to a 
solution acceptable to him. A provisional agreement between 
all parties, which came to be known as the Poona Pact, was 
therefore ratified at a conference held in Bombay on 25 Septem¬ 
ber, Responding readily to the demand' for inunedlate action 
to enable Gandhi to break his fast, the authorities sent Che Ins¬ 
pector-General of Prisons to him with a document expressing 
acquiescence in Che Award being replaced by corresponding 
provisions of the Poona Pact. 

On Monday. 26 September, a unique ceremony was performed 
in Yeravada jail. In his cot lay the fasting fakir, majestic In bis 
modesty and simplicity, surrounded by about two hundred 
devoted followers and friends. The poet Tigore led a prayer 
with a Bengali song, then followed redtations of Sanskrit 
verses and Gandhi's favourite hymn, ’ Vaishnava Jana', Kastuiba 
then banded her husband a glass of orange juice. The fast was 
ended, and for reasons of health Gandhi was soon released. 
From 27 September to 2 October, ' UntouchabUity Abolition 
Week ’ was observed throughout the country. Inter-caste meeN 
ings and dinners were held in the cities, and temples and wells 
were thrown open to the Untouchables. An ail-lndia Anti* 
Untouchabiilty League was set up, with a network of provincial 
boards. For many months Gan<&i with some of his followers 
concentrated on propaganda for the elimination of Untoucb- 
abiiity and constructive work for the depressed classes. 

The third session of the Round Table Conference, the last, 
shortest and the least enthusiastic, opened in November 1932. 
Mainly concerned with afirmiog the decisions already taken 
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cooceraiag the oatUaes ol tbe pn^osed coiutitutioa, it accepted 
the compositioa of tbe Ceotral Legislature—tbe upper bouse 
to be elected oa a proriodal aod tbe lower ofl a oatioaal basis. 
The mam strutfure stood, but faith b its stability was laducg; 
tbe Liberals were eothosiastic but the Coagress was still intrao- 
sigeot Tbe prioces’ ardour for federatioo was not the same as at 
the first sessiofi. The British Government, too, was hai£*hearted. 

In the spring of 1933, the proposals adopted by tbe British 
Govemnieot m tbe light of tbe proceediogs of the Con£erence> 
were embodied in a White Paper and referred to a joint select 
committee of both the House of Parliameot Lord Liolithgow 
was appointed chairman of the committee. It took eighteen 
mooths before its report was out. and meanwhile the proposals 
were under fire thrwgbotf India. Gandhi was engrossed in 
constructive woric. It was suggested to him in September 1934 
by some Congress colleagues^and he agreed with them— 
that the time had arrived for him to retire from the Congress. 
Others whom he consulted, however, demurred. He the^ore 
postponed the final step until the October session of the Con¬ 
gress. On 28 October, the last day of the session, he entered 
^e pandal to sever his official coonexiofi with tbe natiooal orga¬ 
nisation. Tbe Congress recorded its confidence in his leader¬ 
ship; it would have liked him to reconsider bis decUion but 
as all efforts to persuade him to do so bad failed, it reluctantly 
accepted his resignation. 

The leadership of the Coagress then passed to Nehru, the 
leader of its left wing. He was elected President in 1934 and 
1937, and be frankly advocated tbe doctrine of revolutionary 
nationalism. 'The time might come/ be said, antidpatlng the 
aisjs in Europe with tbe prescience of a dose student of inter* 
national problems, *and that soooer pethaps than we expect, 
when we might be pot to the test. Let us get ready for that 
test.... If war comes or any other great crisis, India's attitude 
will make a diff^nce. We hold tbe keys of success in our 
hands, if we but turn them rigbtly.' 

After prolooged deliberatioa the Linlithgow Committee re* 
ported broadly in favour of tbe Ooveroment's pf^>osals. At the 
end of 1934, a Bill embodying its fiodbgs was vehemently 
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Opposed by the right*wing Cooservati^es led by Churchill la 
the Commons aod by Salisbury in the Lords, and underwent 
drastic changes to satisfy the Tories. The principal proposals as 
finally adopted and embodied in the Act were; 

1 . Ilhe creation of two new ptovioces — Siad and Orissa. 

2. The proTiAces should have full respoosible government 
of the parliameotary type. There was, however, a fiy in Uie 
ointment. The Goveromeat was instnicCed to accept the recom* 
mendations of the mlnisten, but io respect of what were called 
its special responsibilities, such as the prevention of any grave 
meoace to the peace or trao^uillity of a province and the safe* 
guarding of the legitimate interests of mlnocities, it was to 
exercise its individual judgement. It was, besides, iovested with 
power to take over the ^ministration of a province in case of 
a breakdown. 

3 The franchise was esctended to 30 million voters, and 
communal representation in the legislatures was adopted on the 
lines of the Communal Award as modified by the nooa Pact. 

4. At the Centre a federal government was to be set up, 
consisting of representatives of fritlsh India and the states. 'Hte 
legislature to cojubt of two houses, a legislative assembly and a 
council of state. But the federal provisions were not to come 
into force until 50 per cent of the prioces had signed the Instru* 
ment of accessioo, 

5. The Governor*GeQefal io CoutKlJ was to be responsible 
for the portfolios of Defence and Foreign Affairs ; the other 
portfolios to be held by ministers responsible to the legislature. 

As regards finance, however, there were certain reservations. 
Special powers similar to those of the governors were vested 
in the ^vemor*General. 

Thus was dyarchy abandoned in the provinces, and intro* 
duced at the Centre. As originally proposed, the reforms were 
the result of much constructive political thought, and their main 
features had considerable bacl^g in India. The subse^enC 
reservations, o; safeguards, with which the whole scheme was 
riddled through and through, reflected the stiffening of the 
opinion of the British Parliament towards Indian matters, this 
being now predominantly Conservative. The caution with which 
proposals for constitutional reform had previously been met 
seemed on this occasion needlessly restrictive. After seventy-five 
years of cogitation and legislation the British stiU hesitated to 
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go courageously forward. India was offered a constitution which 
appeared to the leaders of polrtkai thought to be the negatioa 
of responsible goTermnmt. The real quantum of power trans¬ 
ferred was so insignificant, cooqaired widi the wide power still 
remaining with the British GoTemment and its representatives 
in India, that its critia could hardly be blamed for regarding 
the new constitution as a mockery of democracy. 

In his memoirs Lord Halifax deplores the persistence of tbe 
aities of the pr(^>osed reforms, of whom Churchill was the 
most formidable, in stressing tbe dangers inherent in tbe steps 
that Parliament was asked to take and the necessity of establish* 
ing safeguards. 'For these’ (safeguards), be observes, *a per* 
fectiy good case could be made, but t^ were pushed out 
of s^e in the public eye of Irsdia by tbe place they were made 
to fill in the parliameokry dddates/' The natural result was» he 
points out, to tbe CMistitutiooal proposals of much of their 
first attraction. The inordioate delay during the passage of the 
Bill, consequent upon the diehard o^ositior} in Parliament, 
was unfortunate. ’Seldom,’ says Lord Halifax, ‘can a small 
mioonty have been able to affect more powerfully, and, as I 
am bound to think, more unfortunately, the fate of a great 
constitutional enterprise. ... But for that ir might have been 
possible ... to get Federation at least partially established 
before tbe war came, when inevitably new considerations took 
precedence and tbe opportunity receded.’ For India as a whole, 
tbe failure of the federation plan was certainly a disaster, for the 
plan having come to nothing, paitititti seei^ to be only 
alternative in view of the deadly antagonism persisting between 
Muslims and Hindus. 

To realite how harmful the conservatism of the day was, 
compared with that of the nineteenth century, it is helpful to 
recall a few landmarks in tbe constitutional progress of the 
country under tbe British rdgime. When the Legisl^ve Council 
<4 tbe Govemor*C<nera] was first established in 1834, it was 
a very small, exclustvdy official body. With tbe Indian Councils 
Act of I8dl, the process of consUtutiona! development began. 
It enlarged the Gwodl somewhat by d)e indusion of a few 
* ap, ert, p. 125- 
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non*officiaj mecnb^s Domioatcd by the Govemor-Gcoeral. The 
provincial couneiJs brought into being under this Act were also 
predominarjtly official. Soon after, the political organizations of 
the day demanded expansion and reform of the legislatures 
with elected members. This was the first plank in the platform 
of the National Congress when it was founded in 1885. The 
result of the agitation then sUrted (and supported by the British 
friends of the Congress such as Bcadlaugb, who actually in^ro* 
duced a Bill on the lines of the Congress demand), was the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892. This Act introduced for the first 
time the principle of election; but the elected members were 
in fact the nominees of the Governor, or of the Governor* 
General, on the recommendation of electorates aeated for the 
purpose. The Morley*Minto reforms led to the enlargement of 
the central and provincial councils with a substantial portion of 
elected members, but the elections were still indirect except in 
Madras, and the provisions of the Act for setting up separate 
council electorates vitiated the entire scheme of reform, Then 
followed the days of the 1914*16 war, days of widely preached 
self-determination when, to quote the British Premier, 
Lloyd George, the world was rushing along at a giddy 
pace,' covering the track of centuries in a year \ If these words 
were applicable to any country more Chan another, it was Indie. 
Sagacious Britisli statesmen took note of it in good time, and 
the progressive realization of responsible government was the 
keynote of the Act of 1919. This Act marked a revolutionary 
change in the British concept of the destiny of political India, 
which hitherto had ruled out the possibility of the Hindu tradi¬ 
tional organization of society ever reconciling itself with modern 
democracy. It bad been made possible by the beginnings of 
Indian political unity resulting from forces such as the English 
language and the more liberal aspects of government policy in 
the previous century. The Government was able to place before 
itself and the country, in modification of the traditional policy, 
a new objective in the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India. Mad the conditions then prevailing 
enabled both sides to work the Act’s somewhat cun^rous machi¬ 
nery, all would have been well for India and her relationship 
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with Britain. As it was, however it ^odirooued with the non* 
co-operation movement, and its saaxss was marred from the 
beginning. The dvil disobedience campaigns ended in the 
triumph of sonl-force over pl^ical force, and dyarchy end¬ 
ed, as we have seen, practically in anarchy. Once more an earnest 
iRempt was made to satisfy Indiao yublk pinion and to 
resolve the deadlock. The Sfdrit of 1917*19 a^ animated 
the British Government's proposals for provincial autonomy 
and a bicameral federal legislature. But the British Conserva¬ 
tives erred grievously in whittling down the proposed reforms. 
The scheme of reform, as embodied in the Act of I955i 
the impression even in pro*British drdes in India that the 
reactionaries had succeeded in putting oS indefinitely the day 
for transfer of power to the people. 

If not the lesson of history, at least the eipeuence of strug¬ 
gle aod revolt in their own day, should have served as a danger 
signal to the British statesmen, There was also evidence of a 
decline in their power and prestige, in their continued capacity 
to govern empires. Since it was not their intention to clmg to 
power for ever, this was the right moment to remove the suspi¬ 
cion that they were trying to maintain their hold on the Indian 
empire for as long as they could. If their policy had been to re¬ 
tain the empire sind suppress rebeUioo at all cost, one could have 
understood; but they bad already »mbarlfl^^ voluntarily on the 
gradual abandonment of power, and so to pursue a pdky 
^ich perpetuated distrust, discontent and disorder ud which 
iocretsingly antagooiaed those who would gain and wield power 
at no ds^ and meanwhile to cherish hopes that free 

India would dedde to ronain within the British commonwealth 
of nations, seemed altogether futile and absurd. The policy of 
repression and die incarceration of leaden had failed. Those 
who wished to persist knew that it must fail over and over 
agaio. They knew that withdrawal of power was inevitable, yet 
they did not see the wisdom of withdrawing io good time with 
the goodwill which voluntary abandonment would engender. 

When King George V came to India as Prince of Wale in 
the year 1903, he Gopai Krishna Gokhale, then on the 
threshold of his political career, wbedwr the Indian people 
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wished the British f^^ime in India to continue. The thoughtful 
man, careful of every word he uttered, replied ; ' If a plebiscite 
had been taken, twenty years ago, whether the people wanted 
the British rule to continue, they would have answered almost 
to a man, 'Yes, certainly T' Today, however, large numbers 
would say they were indifferent.’ Had any member of the Royal 
Family put the same question thirty years later to the veteran 
Liberal leader, Chimanlal Setalvad, driven to despair by the 
latest act of surrender to the diehards he would have answered 
with equal candour: ' A large section of the population would 
now vote for the severance of the British connexion,’ so com¬ 
pletely was faith in British justice shattered during the interval 1 
The bureaucracy had made many mistakes and miscalculations 
before, but no blunder seemed so tragic in its implications as 
that committed in handling the political situation between 
the years 19^2 and 1955. It derived Britain of all the glory 
that would have been hers had she at that psychological moment 
gracefully provided for responsible government within a short 
specified period, Instead of, as contemplated by the Act of 
1935, at an unpredictable date. 

The Congress rejected the Act root and branch. At its 1934 
session it had declared that the only satisfactory alternative to 
the existing arrangement would be a constitution drawn up on 
a basis of ^ult suffrage or ' as near it as possible’, Nehru called 
the new Act ’a new chatter of slavery', In condemning the 
Act the Congress did not stand alone: the general public, 
includiog the Liberals, were just as disappointed, particularly 
as the financial reservations were needlessly strict. Instead of 
rejecting the proposals, however, the Liberals thought it better 
to accept what they could get and agitate for more. T^ Muslims, 
too, acquiesced, because they felt that their rights as an infiuen- 
rial minority would be sufficiently secured by the continuance of 
separate electorates, of weightage, and by the neutralizing 
iaflueoce which the representatives of the states wem expected 
to exert at the Centre. 

Nehru was in favour of boycotting the dections, ' It would 
be a fatal error,’ he said,' for ffie Congress to accept office, That 
would inevitably involve co-operation with British imperialism.’ 

n 
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Tkt left wicg was wrth him, but scrcral leadiag coostitutionally- 
mioded Coogtessmen wete of the opinioo that it was desitable 
to get, if possible, coQttol of the proviodal admiaistratioo, 
patticulifly because being in office they would be able to intto- 
duce. forthwith, schemes of social bettermeot long overdue. 
While, thecefore, the Congress election manifesto accepted the 
view put forward by Kehni that the purpose of enteriog Ae 
provincial legislatures was not to co-eperate in any way with 
the Govcuuncot in working the Act but to control it and seek 
the end of it, the Congress postponed any dedsion on the 
question of acceptance of office until after the elections. 

The ekctoral manifesto of the Muslim League, drafted under 
Jionah’s direction, differed on no vital point from that of the 
Congtes, It condemned the federal pact of tbe Act altogether, 
but although critidaing tbe provincial pert, it declared thit it 
ought to be worked for what it was worth. It sought at the same 
time to tevcve tbe CoogresvLeague pact of I9l6 as 'one of 
the greatest beacoo-lights In tbe constitutional histoiy of India 
and as asignal proof of tbe identity of purpose, earnestness and 
co-operation betweetj the two great sections of the people of 
India 

The result of the 1957 provincial elections was a great victory 
for the Congress, gr«tef even than its leaders had expected, 
Out of 1.585 seab in all the provincial lower houw taken 
together, it wen 711. &x of tbe seven protinces In which it got 
a clear majority or proved tbe sttongert party were Hindu* 
majority provinces. Tbe seventh was die North-West Frontier 
Province, where tbe rmlitant Red Shirt section of die overwhelm- 
iflg Muslim majority had identified itself with the Congress 
party. In the teoaioing three provinces the Muslims were also 
in a majority; but there was no such cohesica in the politial 
ofganiation in those provinces as in the Congress camp. 

In February 1957, the AU-India Congress Committee adopted 
a rcsolutioo declaring that the Indian peofdc had by tbeic votes 
«veo cpverwbelmifig proof that, in agreement with tbe Congress, 
they rejected the Act of 1955 and desired to frame their own 
constitution by means of a constituent assembly. Howsoever 
exaggerated the claim mi^t have been, considering the fact 
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that onjy 54 per cent of the electorate had voted and that the 
voting reflected the voice of only British India, the Committee 
demanded *oq behalf of the people of India* that the new 
constitution be withdrawn. Meanwhile the Congress membeta 
of the legislatures were asked to conform to the policy of 
combating the Act, a policy which 'must inevitably lead to 
deadIock5 with the British Government and bring out still 
further the inherent antagonism between British imperialism and 
Indian nationalism *. 

At a meeting of the Committee held in March 19^7, it was 
decided by a majority that Congress ministries might be formed>. 
provided that they o^ained assurances that the governors would 
not exercise tlieir special powers to override the ministers of 
their provinces in regard to their constitutional activities^ The 
author of this beautifully vague proviso was Mahatma Gandhi. 
He explained that it was not bis desire to lay down any impos¬ 
sible condition. 'Have I not heard/ he asked,' Sir Samuel Hoare 
and other ministers saying that ordinarily governors would not 
use their admittedly large powers of interference ? I claim that 
the Congress formula has asked for nothing more.' On I April 
the Act came into operation. The governors of the provinces in 
which the Congress had obtained majorities invited their leaders 
to form governments. The Congress leaders asked for an 
undertaking in terms of the All-India Congress Committee's 
mandate, knowing that such an undertaking could not be given 
as no one except Parliament had the right to suspend any 
provision of a j>atliamentary enactment. When the governors 
confirmed that they could not promise to refrain from doing 
what JO certain circumstances they were required by the Act 
to do, the Congress leaders declined to accept c^ce. The 
governors thereupon appointed leaders of the minority parties 
to fill the breadi. This was merely postpoaing the crisis, for 
under the statutory provisions the legislatures had to be sum^ 
moned within six months, when the ministers would be opposed 
by hostile Congress majorities. That crisis was, however, averted, 
partly because the Secretary of State, the Governor-General and 
the governors were anxious that the Act should not remain a dead 
letter and partly because a large number of Congress leaders 
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took the reaJisik view that there was oo likelihood of intec- 
ierence from governors in the da 7 -to-day a d o iim stratioo of the 
provinces. Lord Linlithgow issued a messa^ on 21 June appeal¬ 
ing to the people to connt oo him *to strive untiringly for the 
full and final establishment in India of the principles of pacita- 
mentary government’. Without surrendering the ground, he 
succeeded in coociliadng the Congress leaders by giving an 
authoritative interpietatioa of the intentions of the Government 
of India. On 7 July, after protracted discussion, the Working 
Committee took the fateful decisioa permitting Congressmen 
to accept office. It was reported in the press that the decision 
VIS unanimous but it was in fact arrived at to the face of 
three powerful members' dissent: Nehru the President of the 
Congra, Narendra Deva and Acbyut Pafwardhan. 

The interim ministries resigned, and for the first time in the 
history of British India Congress ministries began to function. 
Ihe legislatures met early in the autumn, and during the next 
twoandthalf years the fear of interfereoce from the governors 

was dispelled. Except in rare cases the consti tu tional machinery 
ran smoothly; the governors’ power to legislate by ordinance 
was never used. lo the sphere of law and order, however, the 
tfgime of the Congress ministers had to pass through a severe 
test. Having themselves advocated avU disobedience, and many 
of them having sufiered jail sentences, the ministers felt cons¬ 
trained to demonstrate their of^osirioo to the p<^icy of reprea* 
tha followed under the British Pcditical prisoners wem 

ideated, bens on illegal assodarions and political activities were 
lifted, and securities taken from anti*British newspapers were 
returned. But often enough they found themselves face to face 
with the bard realities of d^-to-day cases of disorder and 
defiance of the law. 

On the whole, the experiment wotked satisttctorily. The 
relations between ministers and govemots were mariced by cour¬ 
tesy, friendliness and bdpfulness. Instead of piisuing a policy 
wrecking the constitutioo, the ministers were seeking ' to 
expand the bounds of the constitutioo by constitutional pressure 
fr^ within father than by assault from without and in the 
meanwhile to strengthen the Congress hold oo tbc masses by 
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ameliotadre legislatioQ ifi the wa 7 of tecaacy laws, neasiires 
fot debt redemption, Prohibition and labour legislation*.^ 
Although two and a half years was too shoR a period for the 
ministries to touch Indians grim problems of poverty and ignor¬ 
ance, their achievements constituted a record of which the 
Congress could well be proud, Few of its leaders on the Work¬ 
ing Committee had participated in the elecdoa campaign, and 
the mbistries were dterefore formed principally of second-line 
leaders. Even so, they had shown that Congressmen could act 
as well as talk, administer as well as agitate, and their record 
was judged favourably even by unfriendly critics. It was a 
salutary expenence. 

UnfoRurutely, the outbreak of war on 3 September 19391 
and the viceregal declaration that India was also at war with 
Germany, brought about an unforeseen change in the political 
scene. It was the declared policy of the Congress to resist tho 
use of Indians men, money and resources tn Britain's wars, Only 
a free nation could fight those who violated the freedom of 
others. It was galling to Indian leaders generally, not only to 
Congress, that India should be proclaimed a belligerent without 
the consent of the people's representatives in £e assemblies. 
Fajagopalacbari, the Premier of Madras, protested strongly 
against such treatment. No less was the resentment of Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier of the United Provinces. * Is our 
position AO better,' he asked, ' then that of a vassal or of a serf 
or a gall^ slave, whose life is at the disposal of his master?” 
As foreign policy, which included the right to declare war with 
Germany, fell within the purview of the Viceroy’s responsibili¬ 
ties and pferogatives, the declaration was technically in order. 
Admbistratively, however, it was unwise, politically erroneous, 
strategically unsound: in fact, from the point of view of the 
danger involved m offending the Congress and losing its support 
to the war effort, positively disastrous. It was rightly claimed 
that courtesy demanded consultation both with the provincial 
governments and with the country’s representative body, the 
Central Assembly. 

• C. Y. ChluUfliwii St M. R. Miuni : UditCs Coniti/uihn at Work, p. JM- 
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*nw CoQgres called upon the British Govctnmeot to declare 
ib wat aims, to assuie India's independence at the end of the 
w$i, and in the meanwhile to transfer power at the Centre to 
pop^ control. Tbt Viceroy invited the leaders of all parties 
to meet bim for a full and free discussion, and explained ihiX 
it was not an opportune time to press the daim for India's 
freedom. TTie Congress leaders, however, insirtcd tiist they must 
see India in the picture of the world, freedom envisaged by the 
Allies. As the negodations proved unfructuoos, the Coogttts 
ministers were called upon to resign. Thus the provincial 
jniDJStries, afttr twenty-seven months of power, submitted their 
resigoalioDS oo a constitutional issue which was primarily all- 
Indian and only indirectly provindaL It was a grave error, a 
tactical blunder, abruptly terminating one of the most premising 
experiments in responsive co^jperatioo known to history. By 
polling oct ib provindal ministries on ib own initiative and 
flinging itself once ooore into the wildcme« the Coogrws 
weakened ib bargaining power. Had it left it to the British 
<5overfunent to find ways and means of arrivbg at a peaceful 
vAutiM the history of India have taken a different turn, 

What could the goveroofs do in the circumstances ? The 
^reappointment of minority ministries in the Congress provinces 
was plainly impracticable. Application of Section 9h of the Act 
of 1935. which provided that if the government of a province 
could not be carried on in accotdaoce with the Aa the governor 
could assume ail the powers of government by proclamation, was 
inevitable. The Congress provinces thus became, in popular p«« 
luce, ' govcroois’ provincesa thiowbadt to autocrat, which 
was to lead once ©ore to anarchy. The procedure actu^ly 
followed by the governors is briefly described in Indies 
ComtitMUon 4i XTork} Madras was the province in which the 
reiignatiofts were first accepted. Having invited the 
the Opposition to form an alternative Cabinet and having failed 
in the attempt, the Governor of Madras had no choice left but 
to suspend the working of the Constitution. 'This he did by 
pcoclamatioo on 30 October 1939, declaring that he had 
assumed to himself all powers vested in the provincial legisla- 

* p. 13#. 
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ture- Three membecs of the Indian Ovii Service were appointed 
to act as his advisers. The same procedure was in turn gone 
through in other provinces, leaving ' provindai autonomy ’ in its 
truncated form functioning in the Punjab, Bengal and Sind. 
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I K VIBw of the world'Wide aisU, the suddeo coostirutional 
deadlock ia ladia wu a disaster oot ooly for lodia but also 
for firitala tod bee allies. Both the VkerOf and Gaodhi wished 
to see the deadlodc loosened, erea if it could not be broken, 
and there were several ioterriews betweea the two. The Viceroy 
then tnCerviewed Dt Rajeodra Prasad, Maulana And, other 
CoQgress leaders, and Jinoab, but «^out result. Suddenly, 
however, the course of the war took a dratoatic Cum. Norway 
aad Denmark were overrun by Hitler; Holland and Belgium 
surrendered; France was in unmineot dinger of collapse; the 
British expeditionary forces had to retreat from Dunkirk. The 
tragedy of Dunkirk seemed to spell extinction for Britain, and 
the peril in which she stood brought the war nearer India. 
It bad been assumed by the Indian leaders chat, as before, their 
country would be protected by British $ea*power: now, how« 
ever, it seemed that there was oochiog to prevent Hitler’s armies 
from occupying Egypt and desceo^g thence on India, as 
Napoleon bad once plarmed. How immiDent the danger was 
could be gathered from the enactmenc burciedly passed by the 
British Parliament, vesting in the Governor-Gene^ additional 
powers to be ecerdsfcd in the event of complete breakdown of 
commuoicarioas vr'Hh Che United Kingdom. 

If ever it was necessary to ovofome pacihst scruples, it was 
at this critical nMOoest, when the freedom of the peoples of 
the world was in |eopaidy. Should India stand aloof from such 
I crisis because of her diBerences with Britain on questions of 
constitutional advaom? Should she forget the honourable part 
played in defence of freedom by her sons on other occasions, 
such as Dadabbai Naoroji, or Gandhi himself, during the Boer 
B7ar and the war of 1914*18 ? No; but it was equally unCbink* 
able that India assist in the war effort as a subjea nation, and 
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^ (0 the rescue of % Corterlng imperkllscD. * We do not seek 
ou; independence/ said Gtndhi, 'out of Biitain’s cuin/ The 
tone of other leaders was also softened. To some, however, 
notably Subbas Bose, Britain’s peril was India’s opportunity: 
nor had he any qualms as to the means to achieve the end of 
Britain's domination. Creditable though the attitude of the 
general body of the Congress was, it did not mean a change 
of policy. ’Though England’s difiiculty is not India’s opportu* 
nity,’ observed Nehru, ’India cannot suspend ber own Bght 
for freedom.’ On the question of supporting the war effort the 
two pre*eminent Congress leaders ideological differences. 
Gandhi wanted the Congress to be non-violent, Nehru agreed, 
but in a wax of such magnitude he could not accept his master’s 
extreme stand on non-violence. Rather was he inclined to fight, 
as an exceptional case, against the forces of aggression on con¬ 
dition that there should be a simultaneous declaration of India’s 
independence. But a confirmed, hundred*pef*cent pacifist as he 
was, Gandhi could not see eye to eye with him: oo the con¬ 
trary, he saw in the blitzkrieg additional justification for the doc¬ 
trine of non-violence and pacifism. ’ I think,’ he said, ’ French 
statesmen have shown rare courage in bowing to the inevitable 
and refusing to be party to ^senseless, mutual slaughter.' In 
July 1940, when an attack on Britain seemed imminent, the 
apostle of non-violence sent a message to the British War Cabi¬ 
net imploring it and every Briton to adopt a nobler and braver 
way of fighting and to let Hitler and Mussolini take possession 
of their Tieautiful island' if d^ey wished.* In reply the British 
Government expressed their appreciation of the motives under¬ 
lying the advice but declared their intention of prosecuting the 
war to a victorious conclusion. Which was the more valiant, 
the French action or the Bridsh, Gandhi's followers saw no need 
to argue about: it was one of the few occasions on which the 
Working Committee was unwilling to follow his lead. To com¬ 
mit the Congress to thorough-going pacifism ' in a period of 
transition and dyiiamic change' seemed unwise to the majority 
of its members. In its resolution of 21 June it expressed its 
inability to 'go fuU length with him', but it recognired that 
* Hitrifafi, 6 Julj 1940. 
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be should be free to pursue his great ideal is his own way, and 
absolved h<fn from respnsibiiity for the pcograinme and activity 
which the Congress felt it had to pursue. 

The sort of which veteran Congressmen such as 

h^ehru and Rajagopalachari were prepared to offer was a parallel 
organizatioo for ^f-defence and the tnaintcoance of public 
security throughout the OMOtiy in co-operatioo with symp^etic 
groups. This offer was follow^ at the instance of Rajagopala- 
chiri, by another which was embodied in a resolution of the 
forking Committee. The resolution asked for an immediate 
declaration of full independence for India and, as a token, the 
fonnaCioQ at the Centre of a proristonal national government 
ccmptislng representatives of all parties and commanding the 
cooffdence of ail the elected dements in the Central Legislature. 
On these terms tite Congress was prepared 'to throw its full 
weight' into the task of ^ganizing the defence of India. 
Although it savoured of bargaining with Britain in her struggle 
for self-preservation, this gesture was full of promise as it 
would bring the whole couotry into a united war effort and 
pave the way for cordial cooperation after the war. The propo¬ 
sals involved no immediate legislative changes likdy to embarass 
the British while the war was in progress. There were, however, 
several fairly large Dies in the ointment. The offer implied a 
basic constitutional change which, so far as Britain was con¬ 
cerned, was impracticable while the war lasted. The declaration 
of indepeadoKe could only be prospective, and the national 
government which it was propceed should be set up could not 
bt wholly fespMsible to the legislature. Moreover, in view of 
the communal disputes tod the ' two-Dition' doctrine proclaimed 
by the Muslim League, the cofflpositioa of such a goverrunent 
would need mutual settlement. In fact Jinnah warned the 
Viceroy that if the Central Council was enlarged and the 
Congres joined it, the Muslims would claim as many seats as 
allotted to Hindus, Further, could the Congress have in fact 
given full co-operation even if its terms were granted ? Accord¬ 
ing to a report in the Hindnst^ Thus,^ Rajagopalachari and 
Maulaoa Arad, the new President, had oo doubt about it, but 
• H July 1940. 
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the statement made 67 Nehru, reported In the same journal 
three da^s before, was not so emphatic. ‘We have made it 
perfectly dear in the past/ he said, ' that we cannot help the 
wax effort of British imperialism or become its recruiting 
sergeants. That position continues completely unchanged, but 
to maintain our own independence, for our defence and the 
defence of our own freedom, we are prepared, under our own 
direction, to do our best.' Even so, with a little more imagina¬ 
tion on the part of the Viceroy and a little less reluctance on 
the part of the authorities in Britain, the rigid bureaucratic 
attitude, based on the traditional ideas of prestige, could have 
been abandoned. Had they at that tense moment agreed to form 
a national government at the Centre and kept the door open 
for the Congress, the history of the struggle for independence 
might have taken a different course. 

In the face of the German menace Churchill became Prime 
Minister end L. S. Amery, Secretary •of Slate for India. 
Churchill had declared in 19^0 that sooner or later the British 
would have to crush Gandhi and the Indian Congress and all 
they stood for, He bad, five years later, combated tenaciously the 
passage of the Act of 1935 on the ground that it gave India 
more self-governing powers than she was fit to exercise. What 
could the Congress expect from him now ? Amery, on the other 
hand, had been one of Churchill's opponents in those debates;, 
he had taken a leading part in the evolution of the British 
Commonwealth into a partnership of free and equal naHons 
and had the ambition of ‘crowning his political career by pre¬ 
siding over India's attainment of the same Dominion status 
Soon after he assumed office as Seaetasy of State he declared that 
this was the objective of British policy and that the future fotm 
of Indian self-government was a matter for Indian discussion, 
not British dictation. His first thought was to end the deadlodc. 
It would not end, he feared, until some initiative was taken 
by the British Govenament, through the Viceroy, providing the 
possibility of a way out. The Viceroy should, he suggested, make 
an appeal to the leaders of all political parties to meet him with 
a view to considering whether, in the midst of . the perilous 

' R. Coupltfid; JadiA: A K0-it4Stment, p. 201. 
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situation in whkh India along with Britain ivas placed by the 
war, they could not agree among tbeiiisel7es on ways and means 
o£ reaching some setdemenc whereby the provincial ministries 
might be enabled to resume office and the political leaders to 
join the Viceroy's Executive Council. Thus die Viceroy, having 
consulted the leaders of all political parties, issued a statement 
couched in friendly terms, on behalf of the British Government, 
on $ August 1940, kriowo thereafter as the August OStt. 

The avowed <^jetf of the August Offer was the eaily achieve- 
meot of such unity of nattonaf purpose in India 'as would 
enable her to make the fullest possible contribution to the world 
struggle against tyranny and aggressionThe statement recalled 
the declaration of October 1959 in which His Majesty's 
Oovemmeot had made It clear that Dominion status was the 
objective for India, and that It was ready to expand the 
Oovemor-General's Council to include a certain number of 
r e pr esentatives of the political parties and to set up a cmsultative 
committee provided that some measure of agreement between 
the major political parties in the provinces was forthcoming. 
Unfortunately, no sixh agreement had as yet been reached. His 
Majesty's Government felt that it could no longer postpone the 
expansion of the Govetnor-Genertl's Council and iht establish* 
meet of a body which would more closely aasodite Indian 
public cpinion wUb the CMduct of the war. Accordingly, the 
Goveroor-General proposed h> invite a certain number of 
r^resentative Indians to join his Executive and to 

establish a war advisory council whidii would include represen¬ 
tatives of ffie Indian states and of other interests in the national 
life of India as a whole. Ibe Government could not contemplate 
the transfer of its responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of administration the astiiority of which 
was denied by large and powerful elements in India's national 
life, nor could it be a party to the coercion of such elements into 
submission to such a system. Fundamental constitutional issues 
could not be resolved dedsively at a time when the Common¬ 
wealth was engaged in a struggle for etistence; but His 
Majesty's Government would most readily assent to the setting 
up, after the war, with the least possible delay, of a body 
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representative of the principal elemenb in India s national life> 
in order to devise the framework of the new constitution. 
Meanwhile it would promote in any way possible every sincere 
and practical step that might be taken by representative Indians 
themselves to rnch a basis of friendly agreement as to the form 
which the post-war body should take. The Viceroy's statement 
reaffitmed what John Stuart Mill had said before and what 
Ameiy had urged, that the new constitution should be ' primarily 
the responsibility of Indians themselves and should origiaate 
from l^ian conceptions of the social, economic and political 
structure of Indian lifeIt ended with an appeal for a suitable 
contribution to the victory of the world cause, and with an ex¬ 
pression of tlie hope that a new bond of union and understand¬ 
ing would emerge to pave the way towards the attainment by 
India of that free and e^ual partnership in the British Common¬ 
wealth which 'remained the proclaimed and accepted goal of 
the Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament'.^ 

The offer certairdy indicated a cliange foe the better in the 
attitude of the British Government; but the policy outlined 
was still hemmed in by limitations and safeguards. The grant 
of veto to minorities was the most fatal fiaw in the statement. 
One of the 'large and powerful elements' in India's national 
life, represented by the Muslim League, had aonounced its 
oppositioo to federation and demanded separation. Another 
large element, consisting of minorities comprising the depressed 
da&ses, was opposed to any democratic scheme of federation. 
Both were armed with a veto. Then there were the princes, 
who, too, could lode forward to being sustained in their use 
of the veto against federation. If the intention was good, the 
August Offer and the method of seeking the ac<)uiescence of 
the majority in the proposed reforms were provocative, Even 
Amery's resUient mind could not produce anything better, 
pnAably to the fact that he could not get Churchill’s Cabinet 
to agree to anything more liberal. 

Advance copks of the statement were sent to the presidents 
of dac Congress, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha, 
tft enabie them to consult their respective working committees- 

* V. P. Meeoa : The Tfemrfet of Fovfer in !mih, pp. 92-4. 
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They were, besides, invited for sepente discussions with the 
Vicer^ so befwe tbcf rftiA& up their miods and sent any 
formal reply, misunderstanding might be cleared. It was the 
fervent hope of His Majesty's representative in India that the 
Congress no less than the other parties would be prepared to 
cooperate in the oi a central gcpvernment and in 

the proposed war advisory cottodl. Congress reaction, however, 
was aina 2 ingly abrupt and unfriendly, Maulioi Azad, who had 
already been warned ti»t he was not free to discuss the ofec, 
curtly replied that he could dod in the statement no meeting 
ground for the Congress. Other fundamental questions apart, 
there was no suggestion therein for a national goveenmeot: 
there was, therefore, no scope for discussion. 'It widens the 
gulf,' said Gandhi, ' between India, as represented by the Con> 
gress, and England.' N^iru, who had re^edly declared that 
he wanted India's freedom not merely for Itidla's but also for 
England’s sake because of his love for 'much that was 
England', dismissed the offer summarily. 'Tht whole con* 
oeption of Doounioo status for India,' he said, ' is as dead as 
a doornail.' The Vorklng Committee held that the most perni¬ 
cious feature of the statement was its treatment of the minority 
problem, which issue bad been made by the British ' an insuper¬ 
able barrier to India's progressIt was ' a direct encouragement 
and incitement to dvil discord and strife‘Hus uncompromising 
attitude, and the acerbity d the language in which tiK offer was 
summarily turned down, mi^ have been avoided. 

Had the door for negotiatioo been Icept open, ways and 
means could have been found for both sides to get together and 
hasten the day for the transfer d power. Historians differ and 
will continue to differ in their v^ict on the rigidity of the 
attitude of the Coogress. For instance, in his biograpiiy of 
Nehru, Frank Moraes defends the attitude taken by the Con¬ 
gress on the occasioQ and observes : * Not only was the British 
Govenuneot unwilling to part with power, birt it appeared as 
if it were reived to eocouiage division by using the dead 
weight of the minorities and princes against ^ nationalists. So 
the Congress construed the Viceroy's dedaration— Now that 
the British Government had shown its hand, they had come to 
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the putlog of the waps. Coofiict seemed inevitable.’* On the 
other hand, V. P. Menoo, who had the advantage of studying 
at close quarters the mainsprings of the policy parsued by the 
rulers, says: * If the Congress leaders had only discussed the 
details of the reconstitution of the Pxecutive Council, it i$ pos* 
sible that the Viceroy would have gone more than half way to 
meet the Congress. In war time there was no question of con* 
verting the Executive Council into a natioiai govetaroeot. Lord 
Linlithgow was Erm on this issue and so was His Majesty's 
Government. Had the Congress joined the Viceroy's Executive 
Council at the time, and with the Congress oiinistries coming 
back into power in the provinces, the political situation would 
have changed immensely to the advantage of the Congress.'* 

Jinnah met the Viceroy and asked for clirificadoo of a number 
of points, without committing himself. On the whole, however, 
the League was very pleased with the statement. The fear lest 
the Congress agitation should induce or impel the British Gov* 
ernment to impose a Congress rij on India was dispelled. It 
meant, said Che Working Committee of the League, that no 
future constitution, interim or Enal, would be adopted without 
the League's consent At Che same time, it repudiated the idea 
of a united India implicit in the statement. The partition of 
India was, it urged, the only solution. The League's co-opecatioA 
in the conduct of the war, it said, would depend on the accep¬ 
tance of the 'Cwo'nation' doctrine. The lf^*fifty principle of 
Hindu/Muslim representation must be applied. The Mahasabha 
was jubilant. Its leader, V. D. Savarkir, was also pleased with 
the assurance given concerning Dominion status. As regards the 
question of the minorities, however, be thought the terms 
unacceptable to Hindus. Any attempt to cat at the root of the 
individuality of India as a politicai unit would evoke ' undying 
oppositior) from Hindustan as a whole 

Thus the olive branch offered by the Viceroy on behalf of the 
British Government was spurned, and its result was to harden 
the Hjndu'Muslim schism. It was uncharitable of the Govern- 

* }Mit^4h4rUl Stbrv (The Mumillan Compuf, Kew York, 
pp. 291*2. 

* Op. dt, p. 91. 
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meat’s critics to say that the widening of the golf between the 
(wo communities hari been the deliberate intention of the 
Government's move, for ArzKsy had stated in the House of Com¬ 
mons that the Congress ' was by far ^ most efficient poltiiical 
machine in India. Inspired bj an ardent oariooii patriotism, 
they have striven to make that organization oational and all- 
embracing. If only they bad succeeded, if the Congress could in 
fact speak, as it professes to speak, for all the main elements 
in India’s national life, then, however advanced their demands, 
our problem might have been very different, and in many res¬ 
pects fax easier, than it is today.'* It was because Amery regard¬ 
ed the unity of India as the greatest gift of the British rfgime, 
because he aborted the minorities to adopt' India first ’ as theie 
watchword, because he hdd that partitioo was 'a counselling of 
despair and wholly oaoecessaiy despair', that be antagonized 
the Muslim League and was reprimanded by its Working Com¬ 
mittee. Ifi his House of Commons speech be bad pointed out 
that India could not be unitary so tbe sense that British people 
were in tbdr couotiy, but that k could still be a unity. 

Shortly after tbe Coogress teiectioo of the Viceroy’s scheme 
Kajsgopalscbari came out with' a sporting offer ’ to bring about 
an agreement between the Coogress arsd & Muslim League. ’ If 
His Majesty’s Goverosnent agree to a provisional national 
government being formed at once,’ be said, ’ I will undertake to 
persuade my coUesgues to agree to the Muslim League being 
invited to nominate a prime minister and to let him form a 
govefomeat as he would consider best’ There was no response 
to this offer. 

On 29 August, Gandhi wrote to Ae Viceroy to the effect 
that even if he could not help tbe British Government, he did 
not wish to embarrass ft. This feeling could not, however, be 
carried to the extent of committing political hara-kirt. Before 
he todc any steps be wished to 'lay bare his heart and mind 
to the Viceroy’. Linlithgow stated in reply that His Majesty’s 
decided poliqr was made very clear in tbe August announcement, 
but that if there were any points of misunderstanding to be 
cleared up, be would be ^ to discuss the position with 

' etefxi*, 873. 
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Gandhi. Whereupon Gandhi said that he would renew bis 
request for an appointment after the next meeting of the Ali- 
Icdia Congress Committee. At that meeting Maulana Azad 
dismissed the offer Great Britain had made through the Viccrop 
as • not worth looking at He told the Committee that he had 
asked Gaqdhi to assume the active leadership of the Congress 
and that Gandhi had agreed inasmuch as there was then no 
difference between him and the Working Committee. 

As leader of the Congress, Gandhi again sought an 
interview with the Viceroy. They met on 22 September. The 
main question foe discussion was Gandhi's insistence on his 
fight to preach against participation in the war effort. The 
Viceroy asked whether Gandhi would be satisfied with the 
liberty allowed to conscientious objectors in England. In 
England, while the conscientious objector was absolved from 
tlie duty of fighting and allowed even to profess his faith in 
public, he was not permitted to carry lus opposition Co the 
length of trying to persuade others, whether soldiers or muni¬ 
tions workers, to abandon their allegiance or discontinue their 
efforts. Gandhi replied that that was not eriough for him. He 
would not preach, he said, to the workers in the factories, but 
would make declarations at large concerning the right of 6e 
nationalists to object to India's partidpation in the wax. The 
Viceroy considered this sort of interfererjcc with the war effort 
clearly impossible. 

These infruccuous conversations end negotiations were k 
prelude to the campaign of civil disobedience launched at a 
meeting of 6e Working Committee held in Wardha on 
13 October. The inveterate satyagrahi them unfolded his plan 
of action, and two days later he explained it in a public state¬ 
ment. ' The plan is simply this, ’ he said. ' Direct action will be 
commenced by Shri Vinoba Bhave and foe the time being 
confined to him only,' Vinoba began to deUver anti-war speeches 
on 17 October; four days later, he was arrested and sentenced 
to three months’ simple imprisonmeot. According to plan, 
Nehru, who had been selected to follow as the second satya- 
grahi, should have offered satyagraha early in November io 
Allahabad in his own province; but the authorities forestalled 
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the move bf uretiog him oa il October. 'It u a smli matter 
Co me what bappeos to me ia this tml or subseqneatly/ he 
observed io a digoihed statement, made before the magisCrate, 
' Individuals count for little, they come and go, as I shall when 
my time is up.' Seven times he had been tried and convicted, 
and many ^eirs of bis life lay buried within prison walls : an 
ei^tb time and a few more years made little difFereace to him. 
But it was no small matter what should happen to India and 
her miUicms of sons and daughters. 'That,' said he, 'is Che 
issue before me and chat ultimately is the issue before you, Sir. 
If the British Government imagines it can continue to exploit 
them and plaj about with th^ against their will, as it has 
done for so long in the past, then it is grievously mistaken. 
It has misjudged their pre^ temper and read history in vain/ 
Against Vinoba's toree mooths* simple imprisonment, Nehiu 
had the distinction of being sentenced to four years' rigorous 
imprisonment He was, howmr, released on 4 December 1941, 
together with all sttyagrahi prisoners whose olTences were 
formal or ^mb^ io character. Thereafter Che temper of the 
people was no longer misjudged, and the issues involved in 
the coodkt were better understood. The of destiny was to 
be jailed once more, but only to become within a short time 
Che firA prime minister of independent India, 
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T h e winter of 1^41*2 wu for Britain and her allies a period 
of deepening dUaater. Japan attacked the United Stater 
and Britain in the Far Baat and put the American Pacific fieet 
out of action with her unprovoked assault on the naval base of 
Pearl Harbour, Hongkong and the Philippine Islands were 
overrun, and Japanese forces advancing through Malaya routed 
the British and Indian troops, Two battleships were sunk by 
Japanese aircraft* depriving the British of command of the 
sea, Singapore, the great fortress which was the key to the Indian 
Ocean, fdl in February 1942, and the Britbh army had to 
withdraw from Burma after evacuating Rangoon and Mandalay. 
The war was thus brought to the doors of India, for Japanese 
troops were on her border and the Japanese navy was free to 
enter unchallenged the Bay of Beogal, The gravity of the 
situation should have brought together the two major political 
parties in defence of the country, Hindu'Muslim tension 
remained, however, the same. 

In a world crisis of such magnitude, affecting alike India, 
Britain lod tbe allied nations, what could Britain do to rally 
Indian opinion } During tbe twelve years that had elapsed since 
his bitter opposition to Dominion status for India, Churchiirs 
jingoism had given place to realism. Throughout the period 
of war he had been greatly impressed by tbe manner in which 
India’s gallant troops had been fighting in various theatres Of 
war, on land, on sea and in the air. The loyalty of the Indian 
Army to the King-Emperor, its bravery and endurance, had won 
his admiration. In 1932, he had considered it preposterous that 
the Indian proletariat could ever live in peace, happiness or 
decency ‘under the same polity and the same form of govern¬ 
ment as the British, Canadian and Australian demoaades', He 
had thought thus, not because he looked upon Indians' as 
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mbei«Qdy incapftUe of democratic iostitutioor, but 

because of the political, radal aod religious coaditioas 
of cbe couatiy in which thef lived. Now, however, he seemed 
prepared to diaoge his cfMOioQ, pertly because the reality of the 
situation in India was gradually dawning on him^ aod partly 
because the emergencies of the war demanded a radical change 
in British policy towards the view already held by several of his 
Cabinet colleagues that one more effort should be made, in an 
impressive maoner, to persuade the Indian people to accept an 
offer of Dominion status after the wax. 

President Roosevelt and Generalissimo Cbiang Kai-shek were 
et^ually anxious that the tension in India sbodd be relieved. 
The Generalissimo and bis wife visited India in February 1942 
with the object of rallying the country to the war effort against 
Japan. After interviewing the Indian leaders, Cbiang Kai*sbek 
tried to persuade the British authorities to concede the demands 
of the Congress, one of which, as then put forward, was the 
recognition of India's sovereign status and the formation of an 
Indian oatunal government The War Cabinet, however, frown¬ 
ed on such an intervention howsoever well-intentioned. 
Churdiill wrote a polite letter to Cbiang Kti-shd; expressing 
the hope that His ExceUeacy would be so kind as not to press 
the matter contrary to the wishes of the Viceroy or the IGng* 
Emperor. At the same time be formed a group of ministers to 
study the course ot Indian affairs from day to day and advise 
the War Cabinet accordingly. President Romevdt also expressed 
bis concern it the Indian situation, and sounded Chur^ill on 
the possibilities of a settlement between the Britbh Government 
and the Indian political leadeis. Proposals for an interim gov¬ 
ernment were, in addition, put forward by Tej Bahadur Sapru 
on behalf ^ an organization called the Non-P^uty Conference. 
The path to the proposed settlement was, however, strewn with 
di£culties. On 4 March 1942, Churchill caUed to the 
President: 

We are earnestly considering wbedier a declaration of 
Dominion states after die war, carrying with it, if desired, the 
right to secede sbot^ be ar l£s criticai jixocture. We 
must not OQ any break with the Moslens, who repre* 
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sent & hundred million people, and the nuin irmy elements 
on which we most rely ?or the immediate fi^htin^. We have 
also to consider our duty towards thirty to forty milUoa ua. 
touchables, and our treaties with the iPrinces* states of India, 



The inadvisability of carrying t>ut radical constitutional 
changes in the midst of a titanic struggle, made appeasemeot 
of the Congress impossible. From Jinnah, from Sir Firoze 
Khan Noon, a Muslim member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, and from the Governor of the Punjab and others came 
warnings of civil v/u should any proposal for transferring power 
to a Hindu all-India government be accepted. Jinnah wrote that 
the Sapru proposals would introduce major changes on the 
basis of India becoming a single national unit, thereby torpedo¬ 
ing the claim of the Muslims for Pakistan, their article of faith. 
Noon stressed the 'great danger which would face India if the 
British Government yielded to brow-beating by anti-British 
elements in India'. It would be, he urged, a betrayal of the 
trust which Britain claimed she had always held on behalf of 
all the peoples of India, not on behalf of Congress alone. These 
two views were tainted by communal bias, but the Governor 
of the Punjab had no axe to grind. He pointed out that the 
Muslims in the Punjab, who were the majority in the province, 
were certainly worried that a constitution on the lines contem¬ 
plated would leave them in the power of the Hindus, whom 
they already suspected of pro*Japanese tendencies. It was appre¬ 
hended that Muslim soldiers would be diverted from working 
for the defence of India as a whole and that an unprecedented 
intensi^cation of bitterness between Sikhs and Muslims would 
result. 

On 8 Match, the Japanese army entered Rangoon. It was 
imperative that another effort be made to seek the co-operation 
of the Indian people in organizing the effective defence of 
India. Four days after the fall of Rangoon, Churchill made a 
stirring announcement of the War Cabinet’s unanimous decision 
on Indian policy with a view to rallying 'all the forces of 

I ChuKhill: Tit SieoaJ World War, tqI. IV, pp. 18 S*d. 
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lodiiiQ life to goard their land frcm the meoace of the iovadei 
In order to clothe with precisioa the policy aoDOunced in 
August and to CDoeince all classes, races and creeds of 

Britain’s sincere resolve, the War Cabinet bad agreed unitedly 
upon conclusions for present and future action. If those conclu' 
sions were accepted by India as a whole, it would avoid the 
alternative dangers that the resistance of a powerful coinority 
might impose an indefinite veto upon the wishes of the majori^ 
or that a majority decision might be taken which would be 
resisted to a point destroctive of iotemal harmony and fatal 
to the setting up of a new constitution. Believing and hoping 
fervently, as Churchill said, that the scheme would win a reason¬ 
able and practical measure o( acceptance and thus promote con* 
centritioo of all thoughts and energies upon the defence of the 
country, Sir Stafiord Cripps was being sent to India to satisfy 
himself, after personal consultations, that the conclusions would 
achieve their purpose. The move was made in all sincerity, but 
the task entrusted to t2>e gifted ambassador was dificult and 
thankless. 

Briefiy stated, the proposals were: 

In order to achieve the earliett possible realimion of self* 
government In India, die British Govemmeot proposed that 
steps should be taken to create a oew Indian *170100 which 
would have the Ml status of a Dominion vidi the power to 
secede, if it dioee, from the British Cosmoowealth. 

Immediarely upon the cestaboo of boctilibet, a conshtuboo* 
making body shoold be set cepreseabng both firituH India 
and the states, aod tbe Bridsh Govenunent undertook to accept 
aod inplemeot tbe c o o stiiuti oo framed by that body on two 
cooditioos: (e) Any province or ptovinces which did not 
acquiesce in the oew coostitotioo would be ecbtled to frame a 
constituboo of tbesr own, giviog them the foil status as 
the lodiao Untoo, and any state or states should be similarly free 
to adhere to the oew coosbtuboo m oot i (^) a treaty should 
be negotiated between (be Bribsb Goveroment aod the constitu- 
tionmakiiu body to cover all mattes arisiog out of the complete 
traosfer orresponsibility from firibsfa to Indian hands. 

In tbe meanbioe tbe British Govenvoent would retain con* 
tiol of tbe defeoce of India as part of their world war effort, 
bat die task of oiganizzag the mllitaiy, moral and matenal 
resources of India would rest with tbe Government of India 
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m co-operation with its peoples, and to that end it invited the 
jounedtflte particimtion of India's leaders in the counsels of 
their country> of tw Cofflflionwealth and of the United Nations A 

]q view of the past expecience of infructuous efforts at 
reconciliation, the offer might have been made more precise and 
acceptable. Unfortunately, the primary object of winning the 
war engrossed the attention of the Cabinet to such an extent 
that it did not occur to its members how little there was in the 
offer to enthuse political India. Probably, for the success of the 
mission, it banked on Ccipps’ persuasive powers and friendship 
with Congress leaders, for with his wide expecience and liberal 
outlook, holding the high offices of Lord Privy Seal and Leader 
of the House of Commons, Cripps could rely not only on full 
su[>port from his colleagues In the Wat C^inet but also on 
co-operation from many Indian politicians, as he was known 
to have genuine sympathy with Indian aspirations. Rcsp«ed 
and trusted by Gandhi as a man of deep religious convictions, 
he was also a feiend of Nehru, and his radical socialism was 
a link with left-wingers such as the eminent socialist Jays- 
prakash Narayan. If anyone could convince India of the good 
intentions of the British Government, it was he. The very fact, 
however, that he was ^frsona grata to the Congress, says Regi¬ 
nald Coupland, who was in India at the time and was invit^ 
by Cripps to join his staff, ’ made him the reverse to the 
League That, no doubt, was the reason why in his first public 
statement in India, while frankly admitting that his past con* 
tacts had been closer with the Congress than with other patties, 
he affirmed his conviction that all planning of India s future 
must pay regard to 'the deep anxieties which undoubtedly 
exist amongst die Muslims and the other communides *- 
Reaching Delhi on 22 March, armed with the Bridah 
Government's draft declaration to serve as the basis on which 
he could negotiate with the leaders of the politicai parties and 
communities concerned, Cripps lost no time In starting prelimi* 
nary conversations with the Viceroy and members of his Execu- 

’ R. Owpliwd : Tht CoaiiHnUontJ Ptohlm in Mia, tod linprtsiiofl. 
Part n, pp. 27M. 

* R. Couplaod : Th« Cffppi Mission, p. W. 
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tive Couodl. Ibeteafter he had prirate convwsAioas with the 
leaders of all peities and ecplained to them the triain features 
of the declaration drafted in the hope of ttlistiog thdt 
ccH>peratioo during the emergen^. AidKMigh the Immediate 
settlement in view concerned Brid^ Tndt* only, the suggestions 
for the future concerned the princely stales also. Cripps had, 
therefore^ several interviews with the representatives of the 
princes. Press conferences were held at frec[ueot intervals, at 
which he enjofed being hedded bf journalists, mostlf Con¬ 
gressmen, and encouraged the most pointed questions. There 
were broadcasts to the Indian public too. Sudi free and frank 
public discussion of the issues at stake was the most refreshing 
feature of the negotiations i it brought, it was felt, a breath of 
fresh air to Delhi. Above all, it enabled the peacemaker to con¬ 
vince the Indian people at d>e moment, what^er was said to Che 
cooUary later, that the British Govemmeot's proposals were 
sincere. 

The declaration was a definite advance on the August Oficr. 
But while it conceded the Congress demand for a unified India, 
the optiort given to the provinces to stay outside the Union 
kept the door open for separation. The offer of Dominion 
status was, said Gandhi, a post-dated cheque on a tottering 
bank. Moreover, it was stipulated that Che sdieme outlined by 
Cripps could only be operative if it am wich a suffideotly 
general approval of the various sections of Indian opinion. 
Further, no major change in Che constitution could be made 
during the wu. Worse still, the cuC-aod-dried plan vouchsafed 
by the British Govemnuat could not be ameoM in any way. 
India had to take it or leave it. 

The decision lay primarily wid) the Congress. But even if 
the trusced envoy had succeeded in winning its support, could 
he have carried all fte other warring factions with him ? The 
prelimin^ conversations and cauultatioDs gave him an inkling 
of Che difficulties be would soon be up against Wishful think¬ 
ing had inspired hopes in Che British Cabinet that if the Con¬ 
gress accepted the dWt declaration, Jinoab would also come in 
and that the other minorities would have to follow suit. But 
Cripps soon discovered that neither the Cragres nor the 
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League chief -was enamoured of the British move to coJist the 
suppoR of ail paRfes. The other Congress leaders were also 
opposed to the plan, for thcf did not approve of the inclusion 
of the Indian states In the coostitution'makjng body. The 
greatest obstacle was the Congress demand that the Viceroy's 
Council should be forthwith replaced by a Cabinet Government 
with full power. Cripps contended that the demand, if com¬ 
plied with, would result in setting up an absolute dictatorship 
of the majority, and it could hardly be expected that the minori- 
tics would accept such an arrangement. Moreover, he urged, 
it would involve fundamental constitutional changes which 
could not be uodecuken in time of wac, The Muslim League 
was piqued because Pakistan was not' unequivocally accepted 
The Sikhs feared that they would be left at the mercy of the 
League. The Mahasabha could not reconcile itself to the risk 
of a vivisection of India. The only realist among those who 
participated in the conversations was Rajagopalachati. He was 
agreeable to the postponement for future consideration of that 
part of the plan which celated to the future, notably the ques¬ 
tion of nomination instead of election of the states' representa* 
tives on the constitution-making body. Without prejudicing such 
controversial issues he was, he said, in favour of the Congress 
agreeing to join the proposed national government, provided 
tl^at agreement could be reached as regards defence respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were thundering at the north-east 
and south-east gates of India. They had occupied the Andaman 
Islands, an outpost of India. On 6 April the war was vividly 
brought home by the first bombs falling on Indian soil, on the 
seaboard of Madras. The need foe a national war front to keep 
the people calm and at their work was keenly felt. Even if the 
Congress and other political parties could not get together to 
resolve their political difierences in the long term, this was a 
crisis in which they should sirUr their differences for a moment 
and combine to present a united front to the invaders. 

The Japanese attacks having demonstrated the Immediate 
need for concerted a^on to protect the country, the Delhi dis¬ 
cussions centred on defence. On behalf of the Congress it was 
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urged that there should be au lodcaa defence mmister Co rall^ 
the people to the caxise of the Allies and to give the mtsdmum 
help In the wu effort. This demand was readily cooceded on 
the British side. It was felt, bowerer, that the Commanderdn' 
. Chief could not Craiufer his major duties to a dvilian when 
the country wu in the throes of a deadly struggle. Thereupon 
proposals for apportioning respoosihility were interchanged 
with a view to surmounting this obstacle, and a settlement 
seemed possible. On 10 April, however^ when Maulana Azad 
and Nehru saw Cripps, they were anuted. according to a state* 
ment made by Nehru at a press cooferer>ce, to dnd that' rigidity ’ 
had come into Sir Stafford's talk. During the interview it 
became dear, be added, that all that they were being offered 
was the August Offer with minor modifications. The constitu* 
tional issue bad not ariseo before in the cMgotiatioru, aod the 
^lestioQ of proportion of the various parties and communities 
in the interim government had not b^ discussed. The argu¬ 
ment about majority dictatorship bad only been mentioned in 
coertexion with the wider constitutional issue of a national 
government, in which the Congress was expected to partidpate. 
It was claimed that the interim government should function 
'with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a 
coosticutiooal bead'^; but Cripps regarded this as virtually a 
demand for the immediate acquisition of Dominion status. 
National independence, contemplated in the draft dedantion as 
the outcome of a post-war settlemcot, was demanded forthwith, 
for although no such undertaking could be given as it would 
necessitate an Act of Parliament, the Congress was aiming for 
a short-cut independence first and settlement of the issues later. 
Inasmuch as the negotiations were taking place on the distinct 
understanding that there could be no basic change in the consti¬ 
tution, GO ma;or Act of Parliament, in the middle of the War, 
Cripps regarded the Congress daim as an ultimatum breaking 
off negotiations. Rejecting it indignantly, be left Delhi for 
London on 12 April, empty-handed. Welcooied by India as 
an old and trust^ friend, he returned to England as the 
discredited agent of imperialism. Although Ndiru would have 
* R. Couplafld: laJta : A p. {IS. 
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liked to fight by the side of the democcedes and help in the 
war effort, he saw no alccrnative to the rejection of the Cripps 
offer, and sighed that his *oId friend had allowed hioDself to 
become the Devil's advocate'-' 

The failure of the mission killed the hopes, kindled by it, 
of an India united in resistance to the threatened invasion. 
The breath of fresh aic vanished in the mist of distrust which 
enveloped the whole country. Even the statement in the House 
of Commons of the Secretary of State for India that the declara* 
tioft still represented the settled policy of the Crown and Parlia¬ 
ment, and that the principles and proposals introduced in it 
remained in their full scope and integrity, could not dispel it. 
While maintaining that the mission had been ' very far from a 
failure', Amery observed that it had been, to adopt an epigram 
of Cripps himself, the epilogue of an old chapter and also the 
prologue of.a new, In the old chapter, as he put it, the contend¬ 
ing elements in India had 'attempted to attain their ends by 
belabouring His Majesty’s Government', In the new chapter, 
Indians were beginning to realize that the key to India's 
problems was in their own hands, 

The success of Japanese arms created great consternation 
among the people. Subhas Chandra Bose had slipped over the 
north-west frontier into Russia and thence to Berlin, and over 
the Azad Hind (Free India) Radio in Berlin, he regaled tiiou- 
sands of Indian listeners with forecasts of Britain's approach¬ 
ing doom. Incapable of visualizing danger to India's freedom 
in the humiliation infiicted on British arms, or certain disaster 
in the victory of the Axis powers, many hailed the news as a 
prelude to India's liberation. Happily, Gandhi, Nehru and 
other Congress leaders repudiated the idea that freedom could 
come to India through the Invasion of any foreign nation, no 
matter what its professions and propaganda might be. Vhiiti 
the AIMndia Congress Committee met in April at Allahabad, 
it warned against the mischievous trends. 'In case to invasion 
takes place,’ the Committee advised, ’ it must be resisted.’ Such 
resistance, it declared, could take pla« only in the form of 
non-violent non-co-operation because the British Government 
’ NMusiofi r/««, 27 April ip42. 
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bad pfev«oCed the orgaiu2at90Q of defeoce the people in any 
ocher way. 'We £Day not beod the knee to Che aggresaoc nor 
c^ey any of hia ocdera. We may not look to him for favours 
nor fall to his bribes. If be wishes to take possession of our 
homes and our fields, we wUl refuse to gift them up, even if 
we have to die in the effort to resist tfaeoi’ Although Gandhi 
bad expressed the hope Char the Committee would give dear 
instructions about noo'Vi^efit noo*co<^eratioa in defence 
against ectemal aggression, Nehru was a^inst the advocacy of 
non*violeoce. He wanted the people’s resistance to be forthright 
and reUitanC, hut be yielded eventually to bis pacifist master’s 
view. One could see his haikl in tbe di^t resolution. Once more 
was public opinion tallied to Gandhi's side and faith in hiS 
leadership restored. Again tbe initiative was his. 


i6 

‘Quit India!’ 


H oldiko in h\s hands the key to Congress pdicy and 
strategy, Gandhi was determined to lead India along the 
path of pad£sm, unshaken la his belief, even on the eve of 
invasion, that the only way CO save India from the horrors of 
the threatened Japanese attack was to confront the hostile armies 
with a couotfy*wjde C4mpaign of non-violent resistance. This, 
he knew, was impossible so long as the defence of India was 
in British hands, and Britain was unhappily regarded by many 
people as Bnemy Ho. 1. Kence the Mahatma’s fiat-^Britalo 
must go forthwith. Early in May 1942, in an article in Harijan, 
he called upon the Brlti^ to withdraw from India, as a prelude 
to the * Quit India’ campaign which he was about Co launch. 

For a mind as sensitive as his, the consdoosness of the risks 
involved in the withdrawal of British power during $0 acute a 
aisis, and of his own responsibility for the consequence, was 
overwhelming. He was also painfully conscious that it would 
need a good deal of pleading to justify his choice to mankind, 
particularly to friends in Britain, China and the United States. 
Accordingly, he conducted an elaborate propaganda campaign 
from April onwards. On April, a long statement was issued 
from his ashram aC Sevagram on ’the ill-fated proposal* of 
Ccipps, who, in Gandhi’s opinion, bad become ’part of the 
imperial machinery' and fallen under its spell. M the same 
time Gandhi franidy asked the people of India not to blind 
themselves to their own defects. The attainment of independence 
was an impossibility until the communal tangle was solved. 
PreparatiODS for the partition of the country were silently 
going on. ’I dare not contemplate the actuality,’ he said. 'I 
should not like to be its living witness.’ 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the Cripps 
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Mission, Gindhi hid rteantd a oibie from two of India’s 
sincere BriCisb friends, Horace Alouoder and Agatha Hactison, 
remmding him of 'Andrews’ Legacy’. None had been so 
dose to Gan^i as Cbadie Andrews while he was alive; 
none had intetpreCed the viewpoiot of Indians to the British 
nor (hat of (he British to Indians so well, and none had striven 
so steadfastly as be to promote mutual understanding bet* 
ween India and Britain. The reference to Andrews’ Legacy 
was to remind Gandhi of what he had said about the 
splendid legacy whkh Andrews, as a true servant of England 
ind India, had left behind. *He said on his death*bed from 
which he was never to rise/ Gandhi had recalled of that mourn* 
ful occasion, ’"Mohan, swaraj is conungr Both Englishmen 
and Indians can make swaraj corne. It is possible, quite possible, 
for the best Englishmen and the best Indians to iiMet together 
and never to separate until they have evolved a formula accept 
table to both. The legacy left by Andrews is worth the effort. 
’That is the thought ihit rules me, whilst I contemplate the 
benign face of Andrews and what innumerable deeds of love 
he performed so that India may take her independent place 
amoog the nations of the earth/ Gandhi did not need such a 
reminder. He sent his British friends a long explanation of the 
failure of the mission. He had told Cripps, he wrote, that he 
wu speaking to him with Andrews’ spii^ as his witt^. 'You 
know the result,' he added. ' It was inevitable.... My drm 
opinion is that the British should leave India now in an orderly 
manner and not cun the risk that they did in Singapore and 
Malaya and Burma.If the Japanese army ever came to India, 
it would, be believed, come as the enemy of Britain, not of 
India. An article an Harifan (26 April) in which he elaborated 
his plea for the withdrawal of the British from India shows 
how bis mind was working: 'I see no Indian freedom/ he 
wrote, 'peeping through all this preparation for the sO'Cailed 
defence of India. It is a preparation pure and simple for the 
defence of the British Empire, whatever may be asserted to 
the contrary. If the British left India to her fate as they had to 
leave Singapore, non*violent India would not lose anything. 

* D. G. T«ftdu2fair: HahMmt, *oL vi, p. 92. 
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Pr<^abl 7 , the Japanese would leave India alone. Perhaps Iodia> 
if the main parties composed their diSereoces, as they probably 
would, would be able effectively to help China in ie way of 
peace and in the long run even play a decisive part in the 
promotion of world pea^/ 

It was most unfortunate that Gandhi felt convinced that now 
defeat stared the British in the face they would have to leave 
India. *How much more aeditable/ be thought, 'how much 
braver it would be for the British, to offer battle in the West 
and leave the East to adjust her own position I There is no 
guarantee that the British will be able to protect, during this 
war, all her vast possessions : they have become a dead weight 
round her. If she wisely loosens herself from this weighty and 
the Nazis, the Fascists or tlte Japanese, instead of leaving India 
alone, choose to subjugate her, they will ffnd that they have to 
hold more than they can in their iron hoop They will find it 
much more diffieult than Great Britain has. Their very rigidly 
will strangle them.' The British system had an elasticity which 
served so long as it had no rivals, but this eiastici^ was of no 
avail vM'vis the Nazis. He had, he recalled, said more than 
once that ' the Nazi power had risen as a Nemesis to punish 
Britain for tier sins of exploitation end eoslavement of the 
Asiatic and African races'. Thus, while trying to remove cobwebs 
from his readers' minds, he was weaving more and more for 
himself. There would be neither majority nor minority com¬ 
munities, he believed, in tlie absence of ^e paralysing Britisl) 
arms. He had no doubt that' the natural leaders will have wis¬ 
dom enough to evolve an honourable solution of their difficul¬ 
ties' This presupposes,' he added, ' that Japan and the other 
powers will leave India alone If they do not, I should hope 
even then for wisdom to guide the principal parties to devise 
a scheme whereby they all can act with one mind to face the 
new menace.'^ Alts, not only before but also after the British 
left the country, the wisdom to act with one mind seemed to 
desert the ' natural leaders ’! 

One of tlie <^estions put to him through the Harijan question 
box was : ' You declared the other day that Jawaharlal Nebm 
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wa$ TOUT '* l«gal bdr How do you like ^ idea of your legal 
heir advocating guerilla warfare against tbe Japanese? What 
will happen to your ahimsa {am-violeoce) wbnn Jawaharlal 
openly advocates violence and Hajajl (Rajagopaladiari) wants 
arms and military Cralniog for tbe wb(^ nation ?* Gaodhi 
explained that wbat be bad said was that Jawaharlal would 
be virtually bis heir. 'Thar meuAy' he said, 'that he would 
Cake my place.'' 1 am sorry,’ be added. * that he has develop^ 
a fancy foe guerilla warfare. But 1 have no doubt Chat it will 
be a nine days’ wmder. It will take no effect. It is foreign 
to the Indian soil. Twentyyears' incessant preaching and 
practice of oon-violence, however imperfect it has beeo, could 
not suddenly be obliterated by tbe mere wish of Jawahadal and 
Rajaji, powerful though tb^ influence is.'^ Thus argued the 
apostle of non-violence. But bow often hia teaching was for¬ 
saken, how often vi^ence disfigured the Congress record, is a 
matter of history. Wishful thinking had for the time being 
blurted bis vision and judgement 
At a small gathering of his Congress supporters in tbe 
Madras Legislature (2? April) Bajagopalacbari, who had made 
strenuous ^orts to bring about an understarMliog between the 
Congress and tbe Muslim League, got a sensational resolution 
passed for submusion to tbe All*lndia Congress Committee. 
It recommended the acceptance in principle of Pakistan as a 
basis of settlement between tbe Congress and the Muslim 
League. The object underlying tbe move was to assert that 
progress was Impossible witiwuC an agreement with tbe League, 
Chat it was not a wise policy to tbe chances of formation 

of a national government for the doubtful advantage of con¬ 
tinuing the controversy over the unity of India, in fact that it 
was necessary ’ to choose tbe lesser evU The feeling of indig¬ 
nation and resentment against this a»ve at the Allahabad 
meeting of tbe Committee, held from 29 April to 2 May, was 
so intense that Rajagoptlicbari’s position in the Working 
Committee became untenable. What Rajagopalachari himsrif 
thought of his pcuctioa we do not know; but be bad the courage 
of his conviction, which few among Garxlhi’s followers bad, 
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and, after all, the Madras resolution was only intended to get 
negotiations with the League started. The basis suggested might 
be repudiated, but the possibilities of securing on any other 
basis the immediate end in view, namely the installation of a 
national government to meet the existing emergency, should be 
explored. Resigning from the Working Committee to leave 
himself free to act according to his judgement, he moved the 
resolution at the general meeting. It was rejected by 120 votes 
to 13, A counter-resolution was adopted by a large majority 
to the effect that for any component state or territorial unit to 
secede from the Indian union or federation would be detrimental 
to the best interests of the people of the remaining states and 
provinces, and of Che country as a whole. 

At the end of April the Working Committee declaced that 
the war crisis had made it impossible for the Congress to consi¬ 
der any proposal concerning the governance of the country which 
sought to retain 'even a partial measure of British authority'. 
For India's safety and her own, Britain must abandon her hold 
on India. Invasion must be resisted, but ' such resistance could 
take the form of non-violent noo-co-operatioa'. Ibis declara¬ 
tion rejected the revival of full faith in Gandhi's leadership; 
it showed also that the national organisation had dosed its rao^. 
Nehru and Rajagopalachari had been the outspoken critics 
among Congressmen of the Gandhian policy. Nehru had up to 
this time emphatically declared d^at the Japanese invasion, when 
it came, should be stoutly resisted, even if it meant the tempo¬ 
rary abrogation of non-violence. Now, however, his sense of 
loyalty prevailed; for civil defence he advocated the formation 
of a purely dvilian movement. Only Rajagopalachari remained 
unbending and urtcompromisiog to the Congress attitude, and 
was backed by the few foUowen who had stood by him since 
his brilliant premiership of Madras (1957-9). In a aeries of 
speeches he challenged the Congress policy and maintained that 
it would be a crime for Britain to leave India to chaos during 
the ensis created by the Japanese aggression. But the High 
Command's hat was law. 

Gandhi did not pause to consider how immediate British 
withdrawal could leave a free and united India, divided as it 
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vis by iotemal strife. Noe did be, b the fog of loose thioklog. 
bfBtt himself to face the fads as they woe ud ask himself 
how his plao for repelliog the Japanese attadr without the cck 
operation of the Bekish omLI implemented. He was think* 
ifig of only one aspect of the problem—India's freedom—and 
believed everything could be adjusted without harm to India's 
defextce. He did not visualiae what might happen if the Indian 
Army, which be regarded as the tool of British imperialism, 
was disbanded. As Indian troops were interlinked with the other 
troops of the allied nations overseas, the battle front would 
have been broken wherever such troops were ta action, and the 
defence of lodia ultimately undermined; but this aspect of his 
proposal he completely overlooked. On 11 May be appealed 
to every Briton to support him in his demand that Britain 
should eetiie immedi^y from every Asiatic and African 
possessioo. Ihis was, he urged, essential for the safety of the 
world. This a^eal evoked many questuMS from the foreign 
press and public ' Are you not inviting the Japan^ to atta^ 
India by asking the British rulers to withdraw T * I am not,' 
replied Gandhi. ' I fed convinced that the British pteaeoce is 
the incentive for the Japanese attack. If the British wisely 
decided to withdraw and leave India to manage her own affairs 
in the best way she could, the Japanese would be bound to 
reconsider their plans. The very novelty of the British stroke 
will confound the Japanese, dissolve the subdued hatred against 
the British, and the atmosphere will be set up for the ending of 
an unnatural state of things that has dominated and choked 
Indian life/' 'This is a drastk disease,' he said in reply to 
another question, 'requiring a drastic remedy—‘Complete and 
immediate ordcr^ withdrawal of the British from lodu.... and 

from all xMO-Eur^ean possessions_It will at once put the 

allied cause on a completely moral basis and may lead to a 
most honourable peace betwera the warring nations.' The British 
standpoint was : ' We would gladly rerire, if we know to whom 
we should band over the reins.’ 'My answer now is,' said 
Gandhi, 'leave India to God If that is ton much, then leave 
her to anaichy.' In answer to a query during an interview 
^ i Kit 
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with a News Cbronidt representative he elaborated what he 
meant stating: ' I have said in the plainest terms that in my 
proposal there is no question of entrusting the administration 
to any person or patty. That would be a necessary consideration, 
if the withdrawal was part of a settlement, Under my proposal, 
they have to leave India in God's bands — but, in Ae modern 
parlance, to anarchy, and that anarchy may lead to Internecine 
warfare for some time or to unrestrained dacoities. From these 
a true India will rise in die place of the false one we see/* 
In reply to one more question put at a press conference on 
18 May, he added: ' I have said that there should be unadul* 
terated non*vjolent noa*co*operation, and if the whole of India 
responded and unanimously offered it, I should show that, 
without shedding a single drop of blood, the Japanese arms—or 
any combination of arms —can be sterilized. That involves the 
determioation of India not to give any quarter on any point 
whatscever, ar^d to be ready to risk the loss of several million 
lives. But I would consider that cost very <^eap and victory 
won at that cost glorious/* 

Depressing reding though this is, it is but fair to sum up 
in Gaodhi's own words why he was prepared to see India left 
to chaos. He was asked whether the resultant anarchy would 
not be worse than that which existed at the moment. ’There is 
ordered anarchy around and about us,' he ^served. *1 am sure 
that the anarchy that may result, because of the British with* 
drawal or their refusal to listen to us and our decision to defy 
their authority, will in no way be worse than the present anarchy. 
After all, those who are unarmed cannot produce a frightfd 
amount of violence or anarchy, and 1 have a faith that out of 
that anarchy may arise pure non'violence. But to be a passive 
witness of the terrible violence that is going on, of the terrible 
anarchy that is going on in the name of resisting a possible 
foKign aggression, is a thing I can't stand/’ 

In June 1^2, another journalist, Louis Fischer, always pro* 
Congress, had an interview with Gandhi at Wardha.' When this 
war started/ he reminded Gandhi, 'you said you wished to do 

' D, O. Tradulkar, op. ciL, p. 103. 
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oothiag to en^anass tbe British Gorerameot. Nov, ob^ously, 
TOUT attitude has chao^ied. What has bappeoed T Gandhi ad¬ 
mitted CQ September 1939 he had iDOOuaced, after his talks 
widi the Viceroy, that the Coogress morement would not obs¬ 
truct the war effort. He, bowerer, was not the Congress. ’ In fact,’ 
said he, * I am QOt in the Cbogress. Congress is more anti-British 
and aoti-wac than I am, and I have had to curb its desire to 
interfere with the wax effort' He did not wish to humiliate the 
British, but they 'must go'. 'I am more than ever convinced/ 
he declared, ' that Britain cannot win this war unless she leaves 
India.’* 

This defeatist attitude meant making a free gift of India to 
Japao, ’If )'OU demand,* said Fischer, ’that the British pack 
up and go bag and baggage, jou are slmpl7 asking the impos* 
sible. You do not mean, do pou, that tbep must also withdraw 
their armies?' For at two minotes Gandhi said nothing. 
Then he said: 'You are right. Britain and America, and other 
countries too, can keep their armies here and use Indian terri¬ 
tory as a base for military opetatioos. 1 do not wish Japan to 
win the war. I do not want the Axis to win. But 1 am sure that 
Britain cannot win, unless the Indian people become free. 
Britain is weaker and Britain Is morally indefensible, while 
she rules India. I do not wish to humiliate England.... They 
could operate the railroads. They woold also ne^ order in the 
porb where they receive tbeir supplies. 'Htey could not have 
riots in Bombay and Calcutta. These matters would require co¬ 
operation and coinn>oo effort’ 

* Why have you not commonkated your plan to the Viceroy ?* 
asked Fischer. ' He should be tdd that you have no objection 
now to the use of India as a base for silled military operations/ 
' No one has asked roe/ r^led Gandhi. * I have written about 
my proposed ctvil disobedience movenMnt in order to prepare 
the public for it. If you put ose some direct questions in writing 
about this matter, I will answer them in Harijan.' The question 
why, in spite of the previous announcement that the Congress 
would not obstruct the war effort, the Viceroy had not been 
informed of his plan, remained unansweied. What a grievous 
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bluodfit oot to have resumed his conversatiom with the Viceroy, 
before taking the fateful decision to ask the British to <^uit! 
And how he miscalculated the course of the global conflict I' If 
you lock at this in its historic perspective,’ said Fischer, ’you 
are doing a novel and remarks^le thing you are ordaining 
the end of the empire/ 

Gandhi felt that an explanation was due to China and 
America for his bewildering demand for the withdrawal of the 
British. To Chiang Kaj*shek he wrote (14 June 1942) that it 
was not meant in any way to weaken India's defence against 
the Japanese or to embarrass the Chinese in their struggle. The 
failure of the Cripps Mission, he said, had left a deep wound 
which was still running. Out of that anguish had come a cry 
for the immediate withdrawal of British power so that India 
could look after herself and help China to the best of her 
ability. The people of India felt certain that theic country could 
play a decisive part not only on her behalf but also on belialf 
of China and world peace. Many like him felt that every pos¬ 
sible effort should be made to ensure independence and that 
freedom of action was urgently needed. ’ Unless we make the 
effort/ he wrote, ‘there is grave danger of public feeling in 
India going into wrong and harmful channels, There is every 
likelihood of subterranean sympathy for Japan growing simply 
in order to weaken and oust British authority in India. 
feeling may take the place of robust confidence in our ability 
never (o Jo^ to outsiders for help in winning our freedom/* 

To President Roosevelt Gandhi wrote (1 July): 'I hold that 
the full acceptance of my proposal and that alone can put the 
allied cause on an unassailable basis. I venture to think that the 
allied declaration that the allies are fighting to make the world 
safe for freedom of the individual and for democrai^ sounds 
hollow, so long as India and, for that matter, Africa, are ex¬ 
ploited by Great Britain, and America has the Negro problem 
In her own home. But in order to avoid ail complications, in 
my proposal I have confined myself to India.’ 'I have sug* 
gested,’ he added, ’that if the allies tliiok it necessary, they may 
keep their troops, at their own expense, in India, not for keep- 
* ibid., pp. 141-3. 
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iflg intenut order but for preveoting Japaaese aggt essiOQ and 
defeodiog China....'H k ^ied troops will retnaia in India 
during wu under (reatf with the Free India Government 
that may be focmed by the people of India without any outside 
interfereoee, direct or indirect.’^ 

The Wockiog Committee of the Congress met on 6 July. 
With Gandhi's advice and assistance it drafted the momentous 
resolution for adoption by the AlJ*lndia Congress Committee, 
calling upon Britain to quit the country. It naturally followed, 
claimed Gandhi, that the Congress alone, the accredited 
representative of the people, could take over power from the 
British. The resolution indicated what would then happen: ' On 
the withdrawal of British rule u India responsible men and 
women will ccme together to form a provisional government 
representative of all important sections of the people of India, 
which will later evolve a scheme by which a constituent as* 
sembly can be convened in order to prepare a constitution for the 
government of India ac^ptable to all sectioas of the people.' 
What if the demand that ti>e British should quit was rejected ? 
Hie answer was 'revi^t, a ciatioo*wide open rebellion’. The 
Congress would then be reluctantly compelled to utilize, under 
the leadership c^ Gandhi, all its noQ*violent strength. 

What the future constitution should be. neither the leader 
nor the other members of the Congress bad clearly visualized. 
One thing was certain: the di^erent political factions would 
quarrel amongst themselves. Whether their differences could 
be adjusted or whether they would lead to an internecine feud, 
whether the new constitution would be a democratic one or an 
autocracy, none could say. As regards one aspect of it, how* 
ever. Gandhi had no dca^: * After the restoration of India 
to the nation, there well be no central government. The people's 
representatives will have to construct it* What would happen 
in the Interval? Without any central government how could 
the Japanese aggressors be repelled? Of this vital issue none 
had any clear idea. Gandhi, however, could not ignore the pos* 
sibility of widespread disorder and bloodshed inherent in a mass 
campaign of dvil disobedience. 'If, in spite of precautions, 

' ibtd, pp. 144-^. 
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rioting does take place,' he observed, ’ it cannot be helped.’ Nor 
was there now any room for negotiation:' Either they recognize 
India's independence or they don’t... Thete is no question 
of one more chance.’ It was, he proclaimed, ’open rebellion'. 

In an article written a little before and published on the day 
he was arrested Gandhi wrote : ' 1 can but do or die.’ His mill* 
tant tone, incompatible with the avowed < non*vjolent character 
of the struggle and coming at a moment most critical for India, 
provoked loud dissent from almost all quarters; even some of 
his close associates were shaken. Rajsgopalachaci and three lead* 
xng Madras Congressmen privately entered a friendly but closely 
reasoned emphatic protest. 'The withdrawal of Govern* 
ment,' they wrote, 'without simultaneous replacement by 
another, must involve the dissolution of the State and society 
itself. However difficult the achievement of a Hindu*MusUm 
settlement may be, while Che British Government is here and 
functioning, it is essential before a demand for withdrawal can 
reasonably be made.... The party to gain immediately by 
the movement will be Japan.' 

For one entering the battlefield in the spirit of a crusader, 
the outcome is either victory or death. The Congress General had 
liundied his crusade in Chat spirit. What of his loyal and devo* 
ted disciple, Nehru, who had constantly raised his voice against 
Nazism and Fascism ? Neither wanted the Axis powers to win; 
but Nehru could not, like Gandhi, view with equanimity the 
prospect of the Japanese overrunning India. Nehru, says Frank 
Motaes,* detected in the Mahatma’s speech and writings a new 
urgency and passion, and was disturbed by this development. 
The only eff^ve action It would lead to was mass civil dis* 
obedience, which, thought Nehru, would hamper Che war effort 
at a »img when India herself stood in grave peril of invasion. 
Nor did he approve of the strong nationalist overtones in 
Gandhi's spee^es at such an hour of peril. It seemed to him 
that the Mahatma's approach was too narrow and ignored the 
larger international considerations. He went several times to 
Sevagram to discuss the doubts which his master’s words had 
engendered in his mind, as they bad in thousands of other 

' op. fit., p. 29i. 
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miads all orei the world. The outcome of the dlscuscions is 
summaraed in Mones‘ words : 

O&fldhi agreed with him (bat perfuM be had Cecded to 
igmee certain ioteraabofial factors, and prooiised to remedy 
this offlbsicA, whkb be suUcqiynfly did. But oq the basic 
issue of action he mold not be shakeo. 

* Ve canoot ^asslvelf submit to Britain’s autocratic and re* 
pressive policy in oar couhCit,’ Gaodhi w plaiiv^ earoestly. ' If 
we do not do soffiObiog to cWmge it, our pewle will be com* 

e elj demoralised, aM whatever the esd oT the war might 
ve shall have put back the dock of freedom for many ^ears. 
Besides, If we sul»ic to our rulers we ?h*ll tlso submit to the 
mvadess. loaction will paraJpe us. Action will strengdsea our 
fibre/ 

Cocfcoated with the suUea passivitf of &e people, Jawaharlal 
was Loclioed to agree. 

' But.' be aigt^, ’ however justified acboo or cooBict wUb 
die British Raj be oq oortl gcoonds, woold it oot sadouslv 
baiDper the war eSort } And at a taoe when lodia is is dagger V 
' sou most trust in God,’ Gandhi ad|u(ed him. ’^!^iat you 
and 1 want to diaoM is moral basis of the war. India is the 
symbol of colonial dominariop. If we resain unfree, what hope 
is there for the other enslaved countries of the world ? Then 
indeed this war will have been fou^ in vain.* 

As often before, they' argued baa and forth.^ 

One outcome of these discussions was disdoctlf advantageous. 
In deference to Nehru’s views oo Congtess respoosibility in the 
ioternatiooal aisis, Gandhi agreed at & meeting of the Work¬ 
ing Comoittee on 6 Julf that if India were dedared free and 
a pfovisiooal govetnfflcnt set up, that government would throw 
all its resoQfces into the struggle for fr^om and against aggces- 
1 ( 00 , and would cooperate fuUf with the allied nations in the 
defence of India. At the same time, in a resolution of 11 July, 
the Working Gunmittee bdd out a threat of cpen rebellion if 
the British Government should fail Co respond to the Congress 
offer to co-operate on its own terms. Gudhi had as yet no 
definite programme for the conduct o( this unprecedeoCed 
threat. It was appateoc, however, that his mind was moving 
in the direcdoa of mass resistance. How would Nehru react 
to the idea ? Gandhi put this qu e sti oo to Naiendra Deva when 

* iM., pp. 29^i. IQnottd bp pmiiwn of tbe MarmiTlan Compaap, 
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he met bun at Seva^raxn. The Socialist leader tliought that 
although Nehru did not approve of the decision, he would not 
stay out. later, when they were in jail at Ahm^nagar, he re* 
vealed that Jawaharlal had expressed the opinion that the step 
had been taken too hurriedly. Tt might have been possible/ 
Nehru thought, ’to bring Britain to terms with the help of 
American pressure.' 

There were still some who cherished the hope that in view 
of protests from friends and criticism In the British and Aroeri* 
can press, the Congress ultimatum might be withdrawn before 
the AlMndia Congress Committee endorsed it. Ail that the 
Working Committee did, however, was to make a slight change 
in the policy of full*scale pacifism. The Congress, it assert^, 
was not isolationist. A free India would become an ally of the 
united nations and could use its arms as well as its oon*violent 
forces in the common cause. Except for this acknowledgement 
of its responsibility for the defence of the country there was 
no change in the tone and temper of the Congress. The Com¬ 
mittee declared on 5 August that developments since July had 
confirmed 'the futility of the British promises’. Then came the 
clarion call for a mass struggle on DQfrviolent lines imder the 
leadership of Gtndh:, 

All the while the Government of India had exercised great 
patience. Lord Linlithgow was on very friendly terms with 
Gandhi; he thought G^dhi would still avert a clash and waited 
to see what decision the AU-India Congress Committee would 
take. But at its momentous meeting held in Bombay on 7 August, 
Gandhi made his fighting speech. ’ We shall get oar freedom by 
fighting/ said the chief servant of the nation, now its comman- 
de^in•chief. 'It cannot fall from the skies.' 'Do or Die’, was 
the battle cry he gave to his followers in words of mystic power: 


Here is a ptantra, a short one. tiiat 1 give you. ... * Do or 
Die ’. We shall either fret India or die in the attempt; we shall 
not live to see the perpetuation of oar slavery. . . . Take a 
pledge, with God and your own conscience as witness, diat you 
will no longer rest till freedom is achieved. ... He who loses 
bis life win gain it, he who will seek to save it will lose it. 
Freedom is not for ^e coward or the faint-hearted. 
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Oq tb« foUowiog day, (be * Quh India ’ resolutiui vas carried. 
Only out of about 230 members present voted against it. 
Freedom, it emphasized, would enaJ^e to resist aggres¬ 
sion effectively wctb the people’s onited will and strong^ be« 
bind it For the vindkatioa ci India's unalienable right to free¬ 
dom and indepeodcpce, it sanctioned the launching of a ma^ 
struggle on noo-vioJeot lines. In moving the resolurioa, Nehru 
stated chat both Gandhi and he bad traversed a long distance in 
reachiog the dedsioo embodied in It The resolution was in no 
sense a challenge to anyone. If the Congress proposals were 
accepted, it would change the posidM. internal and interoationii, 
for the better from every point of view. The next step was to 
approach the Viceroy, as representing the Britisb Government, 
and the heads of the allied nations for tbeir good offices for 
an honourable settlement. But Nehru did not realize the grave 
miscalculation that be and the other Congress leaders were 
making; nor did Gandhi, who was under the illusion that a 
settlement could still be reached with the British Government, 
and he looked forward to a meeting with the Viceroy for his 
advice as to the course be should pursue b regard to the 
resolution, 

At this stage it would be pertinent to trace the genesis of the 
'Quit India* idea. Who was its origbator and author^ Cer¬ 
tainly Qot Gandhi, nor the Congress. It was n^ a novel sugges* 
tion for the severance of the British conoolon with India, for 
it was implicit b the theory of trusteeship undedybg Pitt's 
India Act and was to be the culmbarion of British policy in 
India, Steadfastness and faid) on the part of the rulers in pur¬ 
suing the policy were, do doubt, faddng, but the principle was 
never abtc^ed. Although the Congress and its veteran leader 
framed their peremptory demand with all the strength of the 
national movement and an ultimatum to enforce it, the credit 
of first advocaring the resignation of power to the people must 
go to Mountstuart BJphbstooe, Lord Hastings and o^er wise 
statesmen of their geoeration.’ 

When Gandhi went to bed after the fateful meetbg of 8 
August, rumours were afloat chat arrest of the Congress leaders 
* Sm a. 3. 
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was Imminent; but he felt conhdefit that he would be given 
an opportunity to Cake up the subject-matter of the resolution 
with the Viceroy, with a view to exploring the possibilities of 
a settlement. He bad no intention of launching the mass strug¬ 
gle forthwith. 'After my last night’s speech/ he said to his 
secretary, Mahadcv Desai, 'they will never arrest me/ To 
Kasturba, his wife, he expressed the same conviction. 

Rising early as usual at about 4 o’clock in the morning (9 
August) he had just offered his prayers, when the police com¬ 
missioner appeared with a warrant, under the Defence of India 
Rules, for his arrest and detention. He was given half an hour 
to get ready. Unperturbed, though acnated, Gandhi took his 
usual breakfast^goat milk and fruit juice; chanted with his 
colleagues his favourite hymn, 'Vaishanava Jana’, and verses 
from dxe Koran; and quietly left the bouse, leaving the follow¬ 
ing message: ' Let every non-violent soldier write out the 
slogan ’'Do or Die” on a piece of paper or doth, and stidc it 
on his clothes so that in case he dies in the course of offering 
satyagraha he might be distinguished by that sign from other 
elements who do not subsaibe to non-violence.’* 

The members of the Working Committee and several other 
leading Congressmen were arrested simultaneously. Kumecous 
other arrests followed. The All-India Congress Committee and 
the piovincial Congress committees were banned except in the 
North-West Frontier Province. The destination of the 
arrested members of these committees and of the Working Com¬ 
mittee was kept a secret, but it transpired that Gandhi and his 
party were detained in iht Aga Khan Palace at Poona. Serious 
disturbances broke out as the report of the arrests spread aU 
over India, Kasturba, who was left behind, soon cour^ arrest 
by addressing a meeting, and joined Gandhi. Hartals, protest 
meetings, demonstrations and the closing of shops and restau- . 
rants, forbidden by the new Defence of India Rules, were the 
order of the day. A fiat of the Government of India prchibited 
the printing or publishing of any factual news, including re¬ 
ports, speeches or statements by members of the public, relating 
to the mass movement oc to the measures taken by the Govern- 

’ D. G. T«fldulktr, op. dt,, p. 21^, 
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meiu against tb« tebeb, ei<xpt nevs from official and otbec 
appcdrtwi sources. TTw unlawful Congress Radio, however, 
speaking from ‘ somewhere in Indiakef* the f^lic informed 
of what was happening, of incidents soch as military e xerc ises 
io certain places, firing and lathi charges, labour strikes, the 
dosing of the Jamshedpur steelworks, and tales of repression 
in Midnapur. Spontaneous demoostradoos and disturbances 
inoeased daily in number and intensity. Hiey were broken up 
promptly and firmly, but equally swiftly and firmly aowds 
gathered and ome into conflict with the military arvl the police. 
Their attacks were directed particularly against what were re* 
garded as the symbols of British rule, pxh as police and railway 
stations, tailro^ tod bridges, aisd post and telegnph offices. 
The distu^aacm affected most tbe vitally strategic areas of 
Bihar and the United Provinces. Bengal arid Assam were com¬ 
pletely isolated for some time from the rest of India. The troops 
defending tbe frontiers were cut off from their principal sources 
of supply and reinforcement, and tbe war industries were severed 
from the coalfields of Bihar. By tbe end cf August the situation 
was in band; bat isdated acts of sabotage and destruction, and 
the distribution of inflaousatory bulletins continued until tbe 
end of the year. A number of polkemeo and soldiers lost their 
lives in tbe fi^. and casualties among tbe insurgeats were 
heavy. About a thousand were killed; over uxty thousand were 
arrested by the end of 1^; thousaiUs more defied tbe police 
and went underground foe many months. Tbe cost tbe 
damage done was estimated at over ten million ci^ees. Grad¬ 
ually, however, the situation was brought under control. 
Churchill expressing bis satisfaction that the disturbances were 
crushed * with tbe weight o( the Govemmeot'. 

Tbe Congress held tiie Government responsible for the holo¬ 
caust : even before Gandhi had given the signal for revolt 
arrests bad taken place, provdeing the disturbances. Before 
giving tbe signal to strOce, Gandhi bad lo(*ded forward to an 
interview witii his friend the Viceroy to find a way out The 
rising was spootaneoas, following the arrest of the leaders. 
There was no evidence to show that the Coogr^ authorities 
bad completed their plans for the struggle or issued specific 
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diiectioos for a general insurrection; moreover, the resistance 
to be offered was to be aoo*violent in chacacter. On the other 
hand it might be charged that the lesson of previous noo^Tiolent 
struggles that had ended in violence, murder and arson, should 
not have been so lightl7 forgotten. Further, that although the 
civil disobedience campaign followed the arrests without spedhc 
guidance or direction from the acknowledged leader, the rebel* 
lion was not altogether unpremeditated or unplanned. A large 
number of Congressmen directed and took pact in it, and even 
after it was suppressed some of them went underground and 
continued the struggle. Gandhi was jusiihed in dedaring that 
he had * not any conviction of errorbut the pathetic fact was 
that he remained unconscious of the error he did commit io 
forgetting the experience of previous QOn*violent campaigns 
launched by him, thereby exposing himself to the charge of 
rating political strategy higher than faith in the ultimate prospect 
of India's freedom. 

'Fite Raging in Me' is the title of one of the chapters of 
Tendulkar's biography^ of Gandhi. The smoke emitted by the 
fire raging fiercely within him throughout the year 1942 envel¬ 
oped his whole being, douded his vision, and Impaired for the 
time being bis faculty of reason. He could not, honestly, realize 
(although his sympathizers and friends did their best to make 
him realize) that the campaign on which he had determined 
to embark could scarcely be expected to make, as he believed, 
any appreciable contribution to human freedom, or that it was 
likely to seriously imperil the freedom and safety not only of 
India but of Che world. Many of his friends and admirers did 
not see eye to eye with him on this issue. 'They feared he was * 
tiding for a fall, but they could not avert the catastrophe. 


* Mdhtim*, vol. VI. 
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O NCE more the poli^ o( aoQ<o^e(tHoii had failed to 
advance the cause of independence, and once more a 
campaign of non'vioient resistance had ended in violence. Had 
a spirit of veodetta seoed the ruler$» a poiicf of repression 
would have been relentlesslp ponu^ but despite recurring dis¬ 
turbances thef remained true to their pledges to promote consti¬ 
tutional advance, chou^ in tbeir own wa^ arid according to 
their own ideas of parliamentary methods. Thanks to the a^- 
dty of the new liberal-minded Vicer^. Lord Wavell, the prison 
doors were again thrown open and Congress leaders were 
led to sec their feet on the path of a)-opetaCion. The grievous 
blunders made on both sides were forgotttn and a new era of 
responsive co-operation was inaugurated. It was manifest to all 
that the new Viceroy bad undertaken not to set up a cnilib^ 
rfgjme but to cany Into effect the policy to which the British 
Government was pledgedthe gradual transfer of power to 
Indian hands. 

By the end of 1943 there was, contrary to Congress eicpecta- 
tions, a change foe the better in the military srtuatioia The tide 
of victory was turning in favour of the Western Allies, The 
initiative in Asia as as in Europe was now in their hands. 
Britain had survived the w^ blows of her enemies, and with 
the back of tbe Congress revolt htckai, she bad nothing to fear 
from Congress hostility. There was no compelling need to 
placate the Congress and its iitveterate leader: in fact, accord¬ 
ing to his biographer, TeoduBcar, Gandhi had come to the con¬ 
clusion that he would be kept under detentioo for ' many more 
years to Cttne'.' The death of his beloved wife, however, oo. 
22 February 1944, drew tbe day of his release nearer than 
could have been expected by even the most opCimisttc student 
‘ ep. at, P« 
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of the political situation ia India at that moment. A little before 
her death Gandhi had addressed a letter to Lord Wavell, declar¬ 
ing that he and his colleagues were wholly innocent of the 
charges laid against them. The ' Quit India' slogan, he observed, 
had merely given vivid expression to India's demand for free¬ 
dom. It certainly had not the sinister motive attributed to it by 
the previous Viceroy and the Government of India. Replying, 
the Viceroy expressed his sympathy with Gandhi in his bereave¬ 
ment, and endosed a copy of his address to the Central Legisla¬ 
ture on 17 February 1944, embodying his views on the poiitical 
situation as it appeared to him. 

Speaking frankly and bluntly, as he had been taught to speak 
as a soldier, Wavell admitted in his conciliatory address that 
although the winning of the war was the first task of the British 
Government, it must not exclude preparation for the future. 
To plan India's political future in any detail was a difficult prob¬ 
lem. He could honestly state, however, what he knew to be 
the desire of the British people and the British Government: it 
was to see a prosperous and united India enjoying complete and 
unqualified self-government as a willing partner in the British 
Commonwealth, He regretted that it was not possible Co release 
the Congress leaders then in detention until there was some 
indication of their wjlJingness to co-operate in the great tasks 
that lay ahead. One of those tasks was to get an authoritative 
body of Indians to conduct a preliminary examination of the 
constitutional problems. The Government would be wady, he 
said, to give such a body every assistance it might desire ia 
carrying out its task and arriving at an acceptable solution. 
'You cannot alter geography,’ he added. ’India is a natural 
unit,’ It was for Indians to decide, he observed, how the two 
great communities, the important minorities and the prinedy 
states should live peacefully within that unit and make the best 
use of its 'resources and opportunities'. He reminded his 

audience that with natural geographical units elsewhere_in 

Britain, in Canada and in Switzerland—peoples of different 
nationalities, of different races, faiths and cultures, had con¬ 
tinued to live together peacefully. Ireland, on the other harid, 
had a sort of ' Pakistanbut it was an exception. There was a 
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wealth of ptecedents for Indian coostitutionalists to study, and 
any autbMitatrre body that was set up to hammer out a settle¬ 
ment could count on any help it might need frcm 
GovcrnmeaL As soon as a new coestifutioa had been fotmrf 
and brought ioto opcntioa, the final transfer of power couid 
be made. In the meantime, the country’s government must 
continue to be joint Bfttisb and Indian aff^, wi* ulti¬ 
mate tcspoosibiJity tcomining with the British Parli^nt, 
though exercised thiougb a predominantly Indian executive . 

Lord Linlithgow bad also endeavoured with great patience 
to enlist the coopetation of the Congress not ojdy in the war 
effort but also in the settlement of the Indian political problem. 
After the ‘ Quit lodU' imbtogUo. howeter. bis flings becaw 
so greatly embittered that he rerolutely turned his back 
CoMress. Wavell was prepared to let bygona be bygones. 
Congress had, in bis opinion, made a grievous blunder; this 
did not however pwvent him from recogniring the patriotism 
and high-mindedftcss of its leaders; nor could be shut his cj^ 
to the fact that defeated, outlawed and crippled though the 
national organiation then was, it was stiU the dominant force 
' iu Indian poUtics. There was no party to take its pU«, and 
Gandhi, even behind prison doors, was still its uot^Ueoged 
master. 1 recogniae bow much ability and high-mindedn«8 it 
contains/ said WaveJl, ’but I deplore its present policy and 
methods as barren and unpracticai.’ He was anxious to have its 
co-mratioa in solving the existing and future prcblems of 
India, and even if its teadeo felt that they could consrat 
to take part b the government of India, they might stiU « 
to assist in considering future problems.' But,’ be addrt, th^ 
responsible for the declaration of 8 August 1942 (the Quit 
India’ resolution) cannot be released until the policy of non- 
co-operation and obstruetbo has been withdrawn, not m st«- 
doth and ashes —that helps no ooe —but in recognition of a 

mistaken and unprofitable policy.’ 

This refreshing view of the political situa^ opened a new 
era. an epoch-making era in the history of India. It was a dedara- 
tion of pobey worthy of a soidicr-statesman, an erstwhile Com- 
mander-iD-aief of India who had woo the respect and esteem 
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of those who had been associated with him as memhers of 
the National Defence Council by his liberal outlook and 
Sincerity and singleness of purpose. Gandhi saw in Wavell’s 
address a ray of hope. He was prepared to bury the hatcljet, 
vindicating at the same time the line of action he had previously 
pursued. Although criticixing the speech and stressing the need 
for present performance rather than promises for the future, 
he responded to the Viceroy^s gesture and suggested that Wavell 
might visit Ahmednagar and the Aga Khan Palace, where he 
and some of his colleagues had been interned, ' in order to 
probe the hearts of your captivesWavelJ candidly pointed 
out in reply that he viewed the policy adopted by the Congress 
as hindering instead of helping the progress of the country 
towards self-govecnment. Abandonment of the policy of non- 
co-operation and whole-hearted collaboration with the other 
political parties in India, and with the British Government in 
helping India forward In her economic and political programme, 
would be, he believed, the greatest contribution the Congress 
party could make towards India's welfare. 

These letters, although exchanged in a friendly spirit, showed 
that Gandhi, while anxious to end the poUticsJ stalemate, was 
as yet not in a mood to take the gentle viceregal remonstrance 
lying down. Co-operation, he said, required equality and mutual 
trust between the two parties, whereas both were lacking. In 
contrast, moreover, to the tone of Gandhi's reply in turning 
down the Viceroy’s plea for unity and co-operation, Jinnah 
was definitely overbearing. The ’ C^it India' campaign was a 
godsend to the Muslim League, whose demand for Pakistan 
^ never before been taken seriously by anyone. After the 
incarceration of the Congress leaders, however, the League bad 
assumed the status of the only dominant political party in the 
land, and the growing importance atUched to it by the Gov- 
eromeot augmented considerably Jlnnah’s infiuence and bar¬ 
gaining power. The League slogan was 'Divide and Quit'. 

' Quit India ’ meant leaving the people to fight out 
between themselves the battle for Pakistan, 'Divide and Quit’ 
meant imposing Pakistan by an arbitrary fiat. Bent on partition, 
it was inevitable tiiat Jinnah and his followers should reject 
14 
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the Viceroy's uni^. *Tbis draviag in of geography 

^thou£ r^eteace to bistocy or psychology/ observ^ 
League's official organ, Datin, ‘is a poor complimeDt to Lord 
Wa^ell’s gift of statesmanship and helps no one.* Jinruh 
improved upon this with the aousation diat the Viceroy was 
' filing in Congress watersHe went so far as to declare that 
the British Government's demand for a unity which it knew to 
be un^tainable was 'merely a device for maintaining its 
imperialistic stronghold in India*. 

The Congress had itself to thank for Jinnah's newly found 
importance. Indeed, had it not so lightly resigned tlie 
position of vantage it bad gained while its ministries were 
functioning in the provinces, the league could never have been 
so well buttressed when the Congress was in the wilderness, 
nor could Jinnah’s position have been so strengthened and hia 
prestige so enhanced. How oonfideot the League now was of 
its bargaining power on be seen from its tesduCion establishing 
a Commictee Action to organoe Muslim opposition all over 
India with a view to resisting the imposition of a unitary coosti* 
tution and preparing for the hardening struggle for the achieve* 
ment of Pakistan. The Hindu Mahasabha, on the other hand, 
demanded preservation of the unity and integrity of the country 
and the immediate release of the captive Congressmen. The 
National liberal Federatico took the most sensible decision: 
to play tbe role of a peacemaker. It asked the Congress to 
abandon, in deference to public opinioo, the policy which had 
led to the * Quit India * campaign, and at tbe same time appealed 
to the Government to release the Congress leaders. 

The deadlodc seemed unbreakable. The Sec r et a ry of State 
reinforced tbe Viceroy's message of goodwill with his own 
assurance that the Cii^ proposals still remained open 'in ail 
their generous amplitude'. This emphatic declaration, made in 
the course of a d^ate in tbe House of Cocomons. redecCed a 
oMiseosus of party opinion and was well timed, for tbe Con¬ 
gress was still distru^ul of tbe siocerhy of inteotioo of the 
rulers. The Cripps offer had been made when the British were 
facing defeat and disaster. Exciting Rajagopalachari and a 
handful of his colleagues, not only Coogressmeo but also mem- 
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bers of the other poltticU parties considered it not unlikely that 
victorious Britain would water down the proposals so as to 
continue her hold on India. 'We shall stand by the proposals,’ 
declared Amery in no uncertain terms, ’ in the hour of victory 
as we did in days of adversity.’ Coupled with the Viceroy's 
statement, tills message did much to improve the political situA* 
tioo» and Providence seemed to smile on those who were 
endeavouring to end the strife. About this time, an attack of 
malaria had seriously impaired Gandhi's health. The Viceroy 
thereupon seized the occasion to release him from detention. 
The author has personal knowledge of the fact that ever since 
assumption of hb office as Viceroy, Wavell had been anxious 
to know how Gandhi’s mind was working and whether he 
would, if released, open a new chapter of co*operation with 
the Government. 

All eyes were thus turned to the patient convalescing at 
Juhu. Despite the setback he had sustained during the 'Quit 
India' campaign, he could still do more than anyone else to 
end the deadlock. But he gave no sign that on afterthought he 
regarded the policy puriu^ by him as unjustifiable; he could 
ordy plead that he alone couJd not do anything to reverse the 
policy. The resolution of August 1942 could only be withdrawn 
by the committee which had passed it; he could do noticing until 
he knew the mind of the Working Committee of the Congress. 
A few weeks later, however, he wrote to Wavell that he would 
advise the Committee that, having regard to the altered situa'^ 
tioo, civil disobedience was no loogec practicable and Chat the 
Congress ought to co-operate in the war effort on two condi- 
tiooj—the immediate declaration of India's independence and 
formation of a national government responsible to the Central 
Assembly and in control of all matters except military opera¬ 
tions during the war. Thb, however, was just the demand that 
had led to the breakdowr) of the negotiations with Cripps. 

Gandhi’s proposab were in no sense constructive. There was 
nothing therein to serve as even a starting-point for further db- 
cussion. 'The situation still seemed very dismal. There was, how¬ 
ever, one ray of hope ; he was prepared to find a way out in hb 
own way without insisting on the 'Quit India’ demand. Once 
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tooKy thmfore, (he reilist tmoog Cocgtessmeo, lUjagopaU- 
cbafi, although ducredhed and disowoed, came forward to sug^ 
ge$t what appeared to him the 00 I 7 practical couik open to the 
Congress. ^jagop*lachah had bees firmly of Che oploloa for 
some ticDe Chat tl^e was no escape from »oa)e form of parti- 
tioQ if a settlement was to be reached with the League as well 
as with the British Goremmeot on (he future constitution of the 
country. Early in 1943 he had drawn up a formula to serve as 
a for settlement betwee n Cbe Co^ress and the League, 
which was shown to Gandhi and a^rov^ by him in February 
1944. Now Rajagopiladttri placed it before Jinnah. The terms 
of the proposed s^ement, as published on 10 July, were: 
(f) the Muslim League to enc^rse the lodian demand for 
independence and to cooperate with the Congress in forming 
a provbional government for the transitiooal period; (ii) at the 
ead of the war a commission would demarcate those cooCiguous 
areas in which the were io absolute majority, and in 

those areas a plebiscite of all Cbe inhabitants would decide 
wbether or not they should be separated from Hindustan; (Hi) 
in the event of separation, agreements would be made for de¬ 
fence, cceunefce, communications and other essential purposes; 
(h) these terms to be brnding only in case of transfer by 
Britain ^ full power ar>d responsibility for the governance 
of India. 

Nothing of the discussions which followed; but 
Gandhi opened direct correspondence with Jinoah. On the eve 
of the ' Quit India ' rev^t be had written to Jinnah : ' Why 
should not both you and 1 approach tiK great question of com¬ 
munal unity as men determined on finding a common solution 
This letter had gone astray, and Jinnah came to know of it only 
when its publication was authorized by Gandhi shortly after 
his release. Jinnah remained silent for a while, but on 9 Septem¬ 
ber the two leaders met This meeting, bet w een two men in 
whose hands it was, if they could agree on the basic 
issues involved, to remove all obstades to swift and certain 
attainment of India's lodepesvlence, caused consternation among 
some sections of the population. The Hindus in the Punjab and 
Bengal were aggrie^ at the prospect of becoming helpless 
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mifloriHes in Islamic sc&te, and the Sikhs were efraid of SQ 
agreement being reached over their heads. The Mahasabha 
leader, V. D, Savarkar, urged that the provioces of India were 
not the private property of Gandhi and Rajagopalachari, to 
make a gift of to anyone they IDced. 

To have obtained the acquiescence of even a few of the Con* 
gcess leaders to the principle of Pakistan sliould have been re* 
garded by Jinnah a$ a great triumph, and he might have made 
it the basis for negotiations to explore the prospects of further 
agreement between the two main parties; but he seemed deter* 
mined to reject all suggestions for a full conference. Ac the 
outset be disputed Gandhi’s right to speak for the Congress with 
the same authority he had to spe^ for the league. The 
League’s claim that the Muslims of India constituted a nation, 
having the inherent right of self'determination, had not been 
adcnowledged. If Che terms offered by Gandhi were accepted, 
Jionah said, the boundaries of the Punjab. Bengal and Assam 
would be mutilated beyond eedempcion, leaving the Muslims 
with no more than the husk. After a fortnight's discussion, 
Jinnah announced that it was not possible to reach an agree* 
ment; but he hoped that this would not be the end of their 
efforts. Gandhi observed that failure to reach agreement 
was no cause for disappointment: the breakdown should be 
regarded merely as an adjournment s'me die. 

Meanwhile, the wise Viceroy, who scented disaster in allow* 
ing the worsening situation to drift, thought it time once more 
for His Majesty’s Government to intervene with a view to 
ending the stalemate. In consultation with bis advise^, be 
forrauJated tentative conclusions which he placed before a 
conference of the governors of provinces held in August 1944. 
So long as the British Government was pre-occupied with the 
momentous problems of the global conflict, he said, it bad little 
time to devote to the settlement of India’s political problem. 
But it appeared to him that in view of the approaching victory, 
the question of solution of the Indian problem and the fulfll* 
meat of the promises made to India would soon have to be 
taken up. The Defence of India Rules would lapse, elections 
would be held, and a good deal of constructive work would 
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hive (0 be done; ind ic would, io bU opioion, be prudent to 
provide ladiaos now with an outlet foi their idmiaistnlive ind 
political euecjy, He asked the governors present whether thej 
thought the Goverometit should sit back and await events or 
should milce a positive move. Each governor was emphatically 
of the opinion that failing agreement between the parties con* 
cemed an immediate move on the part of the Government was 
essential. Thereupon Wavell hnalised his plan. 

The plan contemplated a small conference of the leaders of 
the principal political parties and communities to discuss the 
composition ii a transitional government consisting of an 
e^oal number of Hindus and Muslims, one representative of 
the scheduled classes end one Sikh, in addition to the Governor' 
General end the Commander'in-Chief. It would be for such 
a transitional government to prosecute the wac against Japan, 
to carry on the government ^ British India, to consider the 
conspositiofl of the constituent assembly or other body which 
would draft the constitution and negotiate a treaty with the 
British Government, and to secure the approval of the leaders 
of Indian cpioion to the constitution proposed. Admittedly 
involving difficulties and risks, the plan, such as it was, was 
submitted to the Secretary of State with the comment that the 
risks of pursuing a policy of inaction were much greater. The 
Secretary of State, however, felt that until the political parties 
bad come to agreement with regard to the future constitution, 
tension between them would be increased by a conference 
such as that proposed, while those classes that had supported 
the Government loyally in the past and whose co-operation 
was still essential would be thrown overboard. He therefore sug- - 
gested an alternative plan which he hoped avoided the object* 
ions to which the Viceroy’s scheme was exposed. The principal 
feature of the Secretary of State’s plan was to leave the existing 
Viceroy's Executive Council untouched for the duration of the 
war. If the Congress and the League declined to participate in 
a conference to discuss Che modiled plan, the Council could 
proceed to work without them. The Viceroy considered such 
a scheme impracticable; the Congress and the Muslim League 
could not be by*passed as they held the key to the situation. 
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Thereupon Amery pot forward a proposal which, he cooceded, 
might be considered 'wildly fantastic'. Instead of insisting on 
Indian agreement as a condition precedent to independeoce the 
British Government sboold §fant independence in the fullest 
sense as a prere^iuisite to the settlement of the Indian problem. 
Obviously, India could not be left to chaos; the independence 
to be conceded could only be given to the government of India 
as it existed at the time, This conception, as we shall see, was 
in the near future to take practical shape. ' That Amery was not 
able to translate his ideas into practice was largely due to 
environment and the circumstances of the time.*’ 

Wavell was, however, most anxious to do something to re¬ 
lieve the tension fortliwith. He felt that his views would have 
a better chance of acceptance by the Cabinet if he wrote directly 
to Churchill, V. P. Menon, Wavell's Constitutional Adviser, had 
the privilege of seeing that remarkable document. It was a bold 
and forthright expression of Wavell's views on the political 
situation as it existed at the time and stressed the need for 'a 
change of spirit, a cliange whid^ would convince the average 
educated Indian that the British Government was sincere in its 
intentions and was friendly towards IndiaAs Churchill knew, 
Wavell said, ' he had no axe to grind; he had not sought, nor 
had he desired his appointment as Viceroy, biU since he had 
been placed in a position of such immense responsibility he was 
bound to place his views before him without partiality, favour 
or ad’ectioR Simultaneously he wrote to the Secretary of State 
suggesting practical measures which might convince Indians 
of a change of spirit on the part of the British Government. 
These included a declaration by the Prime Minister that His 
Majesty's Government definitely intended to give India self- 
government as early as possible; an assurance that the British 
Government did not intend to repudiate its debt to lodia; a 
gift or transfer of shipping to India against sterling balances 
to help India tide over the transportation problems; a promise 
of modem ships to the Indian Navy at the end of the war, 
and the transfer of Indian affairs from the India Office to the 

‘ V. P. : Tit Trantjtr of Powrr /* India, p. 171. 

* iSid. * Ud. 
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Dominion Office. Amery was inclined to support the proposals, 
and he reaffirmed his willingness to go a long way towards the 
recognition of India's self-governing status without waiting for 
a solgtion of her internal constitutional problems. 

The Cabinet, however, thought that the best time to call a 
conference of political leaders would be after the discussions 
following the ap^intment of a 'conciliation committee' to be 
set up on the iaitlative of Tej Bahadur Saptu, Sapru's plan had 
the blessings of Gandhi; Jinnah, however, refused to recognize a 
Don*pafty conference or its committees, B. R. Ambedlir, the 
leader of the scheduled classes, was equally unhelpful. Despite 
discouftgement the Sapru Cornmittce went aliead. but its re¬ 
commendations, including rejection of the demand for Pakistan, 
failed to relieve the communal tension and made the attitude 
of the Muslim League cren mote hostile, While the Sapm Com¬ 
mittee was endeavouring to £nd a way out of the impasse, 
Wavell suggested in the course of to address (December 1944) 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce a faith cure for the 
solution of India's ills. If he were permitted to assume foe the 
moment the role of medical adviser to political India, his 
advice would be, he said, that her condition did not call for a 
serious operation. He would certainly try all other possible 
remedies first. The 'Quit India' mixture or 'those satyagraha 
pills' had not done her much good. Leaving off medicines 
altogether, she might find that she was not so ill as was thought. 
'I do not believe,' he said, 'that there ace now real dilferences 
in principle between India and Britain, or that the communal 
problem, difficult though it is, is insoluble.... Our best hope 
lies in working together without trying to lay down detailed 
conditions or to decide everything before we begin work.' 
Returning to the medical metaphor, the first requirement 
for a return to health was, in his opinion, a faith cure, a 
belief in the good intentions of the British people and in their 
geouine desire for a settlement and for the welfare and self- 
government of the Indian people. 'I can certainly assure you,* 
he added, ' that I should not be here if 1 did not bdieve in those 
intentions.' Such an assurance, so solemnly given, to solve what 
seemed to be the most intractable and insoluble problem should 
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have carried convictioo. Unfortunately, hcwevcr, the memofy 
of promise! repeatedly broken militated fatally against the faith 
cure. 

Wavell then suggested that he should visit London at the 
end of January 1945 in order to put before the Cabinet his views 
on the urgency of the proposed conference. Amery, however, 
thought that, a$ the Sapru Committee’s report was expected in 
May, Wavell should postpone his visit till June. Wavell never- 
theless insisted tliat he should be allowed to go earlier, as he was 
anxious to remove all objections to the conference. Reaching 
London on 23 March, he forthwith commenced his discussions 
with the Secretary of State and the India Committee, His plan 
for a conference was generally accepted. He also insisted that 
the members of the Congress Working Committee still in cus« 
tody should be released unconditionally, so as to remove the 
one serious objection to the participation of the Congress fn the 
work of the conference. 

With hii mission fulhlled, Wavell returned to India on 
4 June. On the eve of his departure from England the Secre¬ 
tary of State atmounced in the House of Commons that the 
Viceroy had been authorized to make pecposals for the com¬ 
position of an interim government in India. Ten days later, the 
proposals designed to advance India towards the goal of full 
self-government were broadcast by Wavell. It was his intention, 
he announced, to hold a politial conference in Simla on 25 June 
to discuss the formation of a new Executive Council whidi 
would be representative of organized political opinion and 
Include equd proportions of caste Hindus and Muslims. 
Except for the Viceroy, and the Commander-in-Chief holding 
charge of the war portfolio, it was to be an entirely Indian 
Council. The portfolio of External Affairs (except for frontier 
and tribal matters) was to be transferred from the Goveraof- 
General to an Indian member of the Council, and fully ac¬ 
credited persons were to be appointed to represent India abroad. 
In furtherance of this plan a conference of party leaders and 
provincial preoiiers and ex-pcemiets would be called and asked 
to submit to him lists of names from which he could select the 
personnel of the new Council. Co-operation at the Centre would 
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doubtless make possible the resumptiofi of responsible govenj- 
ment in the admimstered provinces on the basis of coalitions of 
the main parties, These proposals, in the British Government's 
opinion, embodied ' the utmost progress practicable within the 
present CMstitutioft ’ ani none of them would in any way pre¬ 
judice or prejudge the essential form of the future permanent 
constitution or constitutions for India. The announcement ended 
with an appeal for the acation of an atmosphere of goodwill 
and mutual confidence, There was, said Wavell, 'something on 
all sides to forgive and forget’. He himself believed in the 
future of India and was determined to do his best to further 
her greatness, 

In submitting the proposals to the House of Commons, 
Amecy stated that he commended them as a means not only of 
breaking the prevailing deadlock but also of promotrng a perma* 
oent settlement. 'It is the utmost/ he observed, 'that we our¬ 
selves can do pending Indian agreement on a final constitutional 
settlement. We believe, however, that if the offer is accepted, 
the cO'Operation of Indian statesmen in facing the many practi¬ 
cal and urgent issues of India's needs, may help to bring the 
hour of agreement nearer.' Lastly, he declared, that though the 
British Government had ceased to be tl^e coalition it had been 
since 1940, the new move was not a parly move, and this wos 
confirmed by Attlee, Wavell had fully consulted the previous 
Cabinet, of which the Labour leaders were members, and the 
proposals represented ' an agreed national offer on the part of 
this country to the people of India', Announcing then that the 
eight members of the Congress Working Committee, including 
Nehru, who were still in custody, were to be relea^, Amery 
gracefully acknowledged that the proposals he had submitted 
owed everything to the initiative of Wavell, to his deep sym¬ 
pathy with India’s aspirations and to his firm belief in India's 
greatness. 

No time was lost in convening the conference at Simla, 
Gandhi declared that he would go to Simla but would not attend 
the conference as he represented no party or institution. That 
was the function of the Congress President or whomsoever he 
nominated. Thereupon an invitation was sent to Maulana Azad 
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to represent the Congress. The invitees assembled at the Vice* 
regal Lodge on 25 June. Opening the conference, Wavell ex* 
pressed his hope that its outcome would pave the way to a final 
solution of the complex constitutional problems. 'The states¬ 
manship, wisdom and goodwill of all of us,' he said, * is here 
on trial, not merely in the eyes of India but before the whole 
world.' Until there was an agreed change in the constitution, he 
would have to be responsible to the British Government for the 
good government and traiujuiUity of India> and they would 
have to accept his leadership. He asked them to believe in him 
as a sincere friend of India and commended to them as a motto 
the words engraved on the column, crovmed by the star of India, 
in front of the Viceroy's house in New Delhi, 'In thought, 
faith; in word, wisdom; in deed, courage; in life, service; so 
may India be great.' 

Hopes ran high for the success of the conference, os the prin¬ 
cipal political party that had brought about the tragedy of 19^2 
now seemed bent on reaching an agreement. Rajagopalachaii » 
claimed that goodwill and mutual trust between the Congress 
and the British people had been to a latge extent restored. But 
what was even more essential, Congress*League understanding 
was still lacking; fear of a Hindu raj still marred the prosp^ 
of a rapproehtmtnt between the two parties. The main diffi¬ 
culty facing the conference was not the measure of power to be 
accorded to the people of India but its distribution among them. 
When, at the outset, it was sought to remove this difficulty by 
conceding that Muslims were to hsve as many seats in the new 
Council as caste Hindus, the question arose as to who those 
Muslims were to be, Until the last moment Jionah insisted that 
it Was impossible for the League to co-operate unless all five 
Muslim members of the Council were taken from the Lea^. 
On this rock the bark of the conference foundered. The Vice¬ 
roy, who withstood the claim firmly, had to tell Gandhi, on 
11 July, that in view of the unwillingness of the League to co¬ 
operate, except on its own terms, the conference had failed, 

It was by no means a matter of surprise to the Congress leader, 
who remarked that in the dfcumstances it was necessary for the 
British to decide between the two irreconcilable parties. Ibe 
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comment of tbe Vjcej :07 on this was that an imposed settlement 
could haxdlf tesult in peace or self •government in India: it 
was manifest that the negotiations failed not because the rulers 
were still marusuvring to put off the dajr for the transfer of 
power but because communal strife rendered it impossible. 

At the last session of the conference, on 14 JuJjr, ^e Viceroy 
publicly accepted full responsibility for the failure of the 
discussions. He had hoped that his suggestions would give a 
balanced and edicient Executive Council and that its proposed 
composition would be acceptable as being reasonably fair to all 
parties. Disillusioned, he found himself unable to a^ept the 
claims of any patty in full 'It is,' he warned, 'of the utmost 
importance that this effort to secure agreement between the par* 
ties and communities should not result in a worsening of the 
communal feeling, 1 ask you all to exercise the greatest pos* 
sible restraint/ Although he had generously taken the blame 
for the failure of the conference upon himself, Maulana Azad 
thought it only fair to point out that the blame in fact rested 
on ^e shoulders of others. The Viceroy had called the con* 
ferecce, the delegates had accepted his invitation and had as¬ 
sembled. Thereafter the Viceroy had been asked to clarify cer¬ 
tain points in the proposals of His Majest/s Government, and 
he had done so. The conference had then considered the strength 
and composition of the Executive Council, and was adjourned 
to enable the parties to arrive at an agreement on these matters. 
The difficulties of agreement were well known. The Muslim 
League had claimed the right to nominate all the Miulim mem* 
bers of the Council, which was a position which the Congress 
could not accept; for by accepting it, it would have reduced itself 
to a sectarian and Hindu organization, and thrown away the 
work of a century. This, declared Maulana Azad, was the Con* 
gress view, and as a Muslim he agreed with it wholeheartedly, 
the communal problem had become so acute that the Congress 
was of the opinion that it could only be solved by some just and 
£nal settlement. The British Government could not divest itself 
of responsibility in that matter. Speaker after speaker then 
urged that ft was now for the Viceroy to decide what to do. 
Rajagopalicbari saw no reason why an interim solution should 
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be postponed. The Viceroy might get away from communal 
principles and attempt a short-term solution txi a iciritorial or 
administrative basis. Rajagopalachari went so fat as to say that if 
it bad been known that the whole purpose of the coofereitcc 
was to get Jiimah to agree to the Viceroy’s proposals, failing 
which it would have to disperse, the Congress would have at 
once told the Viceroy that it would be a waste of energy. 

Wavell has been cciticiaed by some critics for allowing the 
League to place its veto on the progress of the whole of India. 
It is even held that if, irrespective of the League, he had pre¬ 
ceded to form a new Executive Council on the basis he had 
outlined, the history of India might have taken a different 
turn. These critic who would have welcomed the imposition 
of an award appear, however, to have given little tliought to 
the fact that Britain and the allied nations were still in the thick 
of a devastating war and that it would have been impossible 
for the British Government, even had the Viceroy suggested it, 
to entertain any proposal for the formation of an Executive 
Council which excluded 90 million Muslims who had, unlike 
the Congress, refrained from doing anything to thwart the war 
effort and had sent thousands of their brave sons to the battle¬ 
fields of Europe and Asia to fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
allied forces. Wavell’s policy was the policy of the British 
Government. Moreover, there was much to be said in favour 
of the view, consistently expressed by Amery as Secretary of 
State, that without general agreement on a long-term plan the 
Congress and the League could not get together, and that even 
If they had been brought together they could not have worked 
peacefully or cordially. Wavell was, therefore, making one 
attempt after another to discover a basis on which the two 
hostile parties could be expected, with any degree of certaioty, 
to work peacefully together; and this was why be insisted that 
both sidw must be consenting parties to the arrangements pro¬ 
posed. Thereby he was exposing himself to the charge of pro¬ 
crastination, of leaning sometimes towards one party and some¬ 
times towards the other. But even though it seemed that the 
bark of his vioetofalty might founder on the rock of hesitation 
and over-cautiousness, he was anxious till the last moment oot 
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to do anythiAg whereby that of India might be wrecked in the 
tempest of a civil war. 

1q his memoirs of this period* Maulana Azad bears elc^uent 
testimony to Wavell’s frankness and sincerity, Some Congress 
leaders have criticized Wavell as a failure, a weU*meaning man 
playing into the hands of prejudiced and hostile civil servants. 
Azad’s testimony opportunely does justice to the memory of 9 
simple and sincere statesman who strove bis best for the good of 
India and the fair name of Britain. saw,’ says the Maulana, 

* that his attitude was not that of a politician but of a soldier. 
He spoke frankly and directly and came to the point without 
any attempt at beating about the bush. It struck me that his 
approach was very different from that of Stafford Cripps. 
Cripps had tried to present his proposals in as favourable a light 
as possible. He highlighted the strong points and tried to slur 
over the difficulties. Lord Wavell made no attempt at embellish* 
meat, and he certainly was not trying to make an impression,'* 

The political outlook changed swiftly after the breakdown of 
the Simla Conference. The general election in Britain resulted 
in a sweeping victory for the Labour Party, giving it a clear 
majority in the House of Commons. Cement Attlee became 
Prime Minister in place of Winston Churchill. The first atom 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima, on 6 August 1945» hastened the 
expected surrender of Japan, Victory over Japan enabled the 
G^ernmeot to go sihead with its measures for political pro* 
gress in India, and on 21 August two important announcements 
were made by the Viceroy : elections to the central and provin¬ 
cial assemblies were to be held in the next cold weather, and 
the Viceroy intended to pay a visit to England for consultation 
with His Majesty's Government. On the third day after these 
announcements, WavcU was on his way to London, The deci¬ 
sions arrived at after the discussions were embodied in an 
announcement made by the Viceroy on behalf of the British 
Government on 19 September. His Majesty's Government earn¬ 
estly hoped that after the eiections to the legislatures, central 

* Iniit IFint Pfttdan, which ipp«ar«d wh«a rhe oianiucrjpt of this book 
W4I in the hands of the publishers. 

* IniU Wins Ptteiom, p, 107, 
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iDd pxovmdfll, which h&d becQ so loQg postponed owing to 
the war, ministerial responsibility would be accepted by politi* 
cal leaders in all provinces. In the meantime, a conttitution* 
making body would be convened. During the preparatory stages 
the government of India must be carried on, and urgent econo¬ 
mic and social problems dealt with. India had to play her full 
pact in the evolution of the new world order. The Viceroy 
had therefore been autliorized to take steps, soor^ after the re* 
suits of the provincial elections were publislied, to bring into 
being an Executive Council which was likely to have the sup* 
port of the main political parties in India. 

Waveli said that His Majesty's Government was determined 
to go ahead. Elections were necessary to know the will of the 
Indian electorate, and after the elections discussions would be 
held with the Indian leaders and the representatives of the 
Indian states to determine the composition of the constitution* 
making body. This appeared to be the best way to give India 
an opportunity of deciding her destiny. In a message broadcast 
on the same day, Attlee as Prime Minister gave an assurance 
that the British Government would not tty to mtroduce into 
the treaty which would have to be concluded between Great 
Britain and India any matter incompatible with the interesb 
of India. 

The two warring patties in India were, however, still adamant 
in adhering to their hostile attitude. Each was, nevertheless, 
prepared to fight the elections to establish its strength. The 
Congress wanted to demonstrate the will of the people on the 
issue of the immediate transfer of power. The Muslim League 
was cooident that the verdict of the electorate would be in 
favour of the demand for Pakistan and would establish its title 
to represent all the Muslims in the country. The Congress 
answer to this was that it would have no more discussloos with 
the League and would conCact and reassure the Muslim masses 
direct concerning their interests. 

The elections ended m the overwhelming success of the 
Coogress in the general constituencies. The Muslim League 
captured every Muslim seat. Of 102 seats the Congress secured 
57; the Muslim League 30; Independents 5; Akali Sikhs 2, 
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ind Eufopttos 8, Both mijot parties had reason to be jubilant. 
The Congress claim to be the most representative ^ Ae 
strongest was amply vindicated, and the Lea^e celebrated 
11 January 1946 as the day of its victory in winning all the 
Muslims seats in the Central Assembly. 

An episode in the history of India’s war effort which 
a great sensation about this time was the trial of certain Indsan 
soldiers who had joined the Japanese and become prisoners of 
war in Malaya and Hongkong, having constituted themselves 
into an ‘Indian National Army' under the lead«8hip of 
Sublias aandra Bose. Over 20,000 of its members had been 
rounded up and lepaUUted to India at the termination of hc«tiU- 
ties The story of their defection was kept a secret lor a long 
time; but when, after the end of the war, auAenttc evidence 
showed that certain officers of the soiled National Army had 
been guilty of great brutality in coercing loyal units to join thw, 
the army authorities in India proposed that they should t j 
publicly in Delhi. The first batch on trial consisted of a Hindu, 
a Muslim and a Sikh. HaUing the accused as pitcjott, the Con¬ 
gress set up a panel of defence consisting of Bhulabhai Desai, 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Nehru. The popular sentiment m favour 
of the accused caused such ferment ftat, although they wc« 
convicted the sentences of almost all of them were remitted. 

Some time before the trial the Commandec-m*Chicf, Geoeml 
Auchinleck, had with the concurrence of Lord Wavell as Vice* 
roy brought before the National Defence Council a few of the 
ill-treated soldiers who had refused to join Bose’s Natioiwi 
Army. They related to the CouqcU harrowing tales of the 
atrocious conduct of the National Army officers towards the 
units of their own regiments. The evidence was so convincing 
that it seemed to not a few members of the Council that, while 
the atmosphere was so tense and anti-British feeling so strong, 
it would be a mistake to allow them public trial, Nevertheless, to 
show a generous impulse by giving the accused a fair charice 
to defend themselve had much to commend it, and the majo¬ 
rity of the Council thought that such a gesture on the part of 
the army authorities might perhaps serve to relieve the teosion 
between the people and the Government. The members who 
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thought otherwise «discreetly refrained from striking a discor¬ 
dant note. As it fumed out, however, the trial bewildered the 
authorities by leading to the glorification of the accused and 
engender! og considerable ill-fcciing and disorder amongst the 
public. All in all it served to worsen the already heated political 
situation. 

The British Government regarded as a matter of great 
urgency the question of setting up a constitution-making body 
by which Indians could decide their own future. To this end 
it was thought helpful for some Members of Parliament to meet 
Indian leaders in order to learn their views at first hand and 
bring to them in person the general desire of the British 
public that India should speedily attain her rightful position ai 
an independent partner state in the Commonwealth. Accordingly 
it was announced that His Majesty's Government proposed to 
send out to India as soon as possible a parliamentary ddegation 
drawn from all parties, under the auspices of the Empire Parlia¬ 
mentary Association. This was follon^ by a New Year broad¬ 
cast message from the new Secretary of State, Pethick-Lawrence. 
It was because 2946 was expected to be a crucial year in India's 
history, he said, that he felt that he would like to speak to the 
people personally. He wanted Indians to realize that Che British 
Government and the whole British people earnestly desired to 
see India rise quickly to the full and hee status of an equal 
partner in the British Commonwealth. There was no longer 
any need for denunciations or organized pressure to secure 
recognition of India's due position in the world. The problem 
was a practical one; it was to work out a rational and acMptable 
plan of action, a plan under which authority could be Crans- 
ferred to wider forms of goveroment acceptable to the broad 
mass of India's people, so that the new India would not be 
torn and rent by internal strife and dissensions. ' If we all bead 
our minds and wills Co this high endeavour,' he said in conclu* 
sioa, 'we can do something in 1946 for the greatness of India, 
and for the future peace and prosperity of Asia and the world.’ 

Thus thoughtfully heralded, the parliamentary delegation 
arrived In India on 11 January, led by Professor Bol^ Ridbards, 
a member of the Labour Party with previous experience as 
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Uoder'Seaet&Tf of SU(e for Indu in 1924. The delegates came 
AS individuals, They were not empowered in any way to act 
on behalf of the British Govemmenh but their impressioos, 
said tiie Secretary of State in a letter to the presidents of the 
Congress and the Muslim League, would, course, be passed 
on by them to ministers and others in Patlianient. Duxiog its 
Stay in India of about a month, the delegation was received 
cordially everywhere. Its members had friei^ly discussions with 
almost all the important political Jeaders, Jinnah made it 
quite clear to them that he would take no pait In an interim 
government without a previous declaration accepting the 
principle of Pakistan and parity with all other parties. Nehru 
conceded that the British Government might have (o declare 
for Pakistan but said that there would have Co be a plebiscite in 
the border districts to confirm it. In a farewell talk to press 
representatives the leader of the delegatioo gave the public a 
glimpse of the impressions gathered by the delegates during 
their st^. The fact that th^ were in India at the time of 
the general elections had enabled them to gauge something of the 
feeling on the one great question about which every party was 
united. 'There are deep divisions among you/ Richards said, 
'but those divisions disappear in the unity with which you, in 
my opinion, very rightly demand a measure of self'goveroment 
at this time. There are several views on that particular question, 
but I do say that we are all conscious of the fact that lodia 
has at last attained political manhood ; and it will be the privi* 
Ugp of the Government in England, I hope, to extend and 
further that confidence which India has in herself and in her 
ability to take her place among the free nations of the world/ 
Addressing the newly elected Central Legislature on 
26 January, the Viceroy reiterated the determination of the 
British Government to establish an Executive Council consist¬ 
ing of leaders representing all interests, and a constitution- 
making body or convention. His speech carried conviction with 
the Cmgress leaders; Jinnah, however, insisted on aaeptance 
of the principle of Pakistan. A Muslim revolt throughout India 
was his prognostic^ion of the result of convening a single 
constitution-making body, as intended by the British Govern* 
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oieot. Undeterred by the threat, the Viceroy went ahead. His 
analysis of the poJitical situation was that the Congress com¬ 
manded the support of almost all educated Hindus. Generally 
there was no organized opposition to it arnong Hindus 
and nothing to put in its place if it were suppressed; the 
scheduled classes were divided and many of them supported 
the Congress ; the only teal opposition came from the Muslim 
League. The Viceroy was prepared to tell the League that the 
Government would feel impelled to go ahead without it, if it 
remained obdurate. With or without the League Wavell was 
determined Co go ahead; but instead of proceeding immediately 
to secure a reasonably efficient Executive Council, with repre¬ 
sentatives of the principal political parties da a proportional 
basis, as proposed by the Viceroy, the British Government 
considered it preferable to send a mission of Cabinet ministers 
Co India to conduct, in association with the Viceroy, fresh 
negotiations with tlte Indian leaders. Scenting danger In delay, 
Wavell sounded the warning that the Mission would have to 
stay in India until a satisfactory decision had been reached. 
If such a high-grade mission were to return empty-handed to 
England, it would leave behind the worst possible impression. 

On \9 February, simultaneous announcements were made in 
the House of Commons and in the House of Lords that in view 
of the paramount importance, not only to India and to the 
British Commonwealth but to the peace of the world, of the 
successful outcome of discussions with leaders of public pinion 
in India, it was decided to send to India a special mission 
consisting of three Cabinet ministers to seek agreement on Che 
principles and procedure relating to the Indian constitutional 
issue. The minisCers constituting the Mbsion were to be 
Pethidc-Lawreoce, the Secretary of State, SU£ord Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade, and A. V. Alexander, rirst 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

The announcement was warmly welcomed by the Congress 
as a wise decision. Gandhi appealed to the country nc^ to 
suspect the bona fides of the Mission. Jinnah still entertained 
hopes of convincing the Mbsion that the division of India into 
Pakbtan and> Hindustan was the only solution of the problem. 
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But Che temperature of 1945, Attlee had c^serred In Che House 
0 / Commons, was not that of 1920, 1930 or even 1942. His 
colleagues were going to India determined to help her attain 
freedom as speedily as possible. ' We are mindful of the rights 
of the minorities,' said he, ‘and the minorities should be able 
to live free from fear. On the other hand we cannot allow a 
minority to place their veto on the advance of the majority/ 
There was in this declaration a change in tone and appmach 
which seemed to suggest that India was now well set on the 
road to freedom. Who, however, could be sure of what the 
outcome would be? 
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T n b Cabinet Mission soon found that the tug*of*war 
between the Congress and the Muslim League had created 
such ill-feeling that it seemed impossible to get them to agree 
even on the fundamental issues of national unity and the 
preservation of peace. All discussions proved infructuous, and 
the Mission had no alternative but to issue a statement embo¬ 
dying proposals of its own for setting up an interim govern¬ 
ment forthwith, drawn from the major parties, to carry on the 
administration pending arrangements whereby the conflicting 
parties could be brought together, Its proposals contemplated 
a short-term plan for an interim government and a long-term 
plan for a union of India, embracing both British India and 
the states, dealing with foreign affairs, defence and communica¬ 
tions, and having authority to raise the finances for these 
subjects. All other powers were to vest in the provinces. In 
addition, the provinces were to have the right to form groups, 
each group being empowered to set up its own executive attd 
legislature. The states were to retain all powers other than 
those ceded to the Union. 

The Congress and the League both concurred in the long¬ 
term plan (althoi^h they viewed it, particuiarly the provision 
enabling die provinces to form groups, with different interpreti- 
tiona, as was to be seen later); but had objections to the 
short-term plan, for the composition of the interim government, 
on which they held widely divergent views, The gulf between 
them could not be bridged, until the Viceroy suggested, as the 
best possible arrangement to meet the Muslim League demand 
for ad»^uate representation, that the proposed Executive 
Council ^ould consist of tbirteert members : six Congressmen, 
including a member of the scheduled classes, five Muslim 
League members, and two representatives of the minorities. 
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Without committing himself in my way Jianah undertook to 
place the suggestion before the Working Committee of the 
League for consideration, subject however to the condition that 
the Congress first agreed. The Congress was in no mood to 
oblige the leader of the League. Thus, baffled in every attempt 
at a solution of the deadlock, the Mission issued on Id May a 
statement of its own proposals for the composirioo of the interim 
government. It proposed to set up an Executive Council of 
fourteen members, six belonging to the Congress, including a 
representative of the scheduled classes, five to the Muslim 
Lttgue, one Sikh, one Indian Christian and one Parsi. Should 
the two major parties, or either one of them, be willing to join, 
the Viceroy wc^d proceed with the task of forming an interim 
government which would be as representative as possible. The 
Working Committee of the Congress rejected the proposals, 
vhesetipon the Mission informed Jinnah that the scheme had 
fallen trough and that it was proposed to set up as soon as 
possible a coalition govemmeot including both parties. 

It was necessary for various reasons to have a short interval 
before proceeding with further negotiations. During the inter¬ 
val the existing Council lost some of its members by resigna¬ 
tion, and the Viceroy considered it necessary to set up a care¬ 
taker government, consisting of dfidals, to function until such 
time as negotiations with the political leaders could be resumed. 
'You have chosen to go ba^ on your pledged word,' said 
Jinnah to the Viceroy. He had been confident that Wavell 
would, on the basis of a previous assurance, proceed with the 
formation of an interim government without the Congress. 
The Viceroy had, however, to disappoint the League for the 
same reason that had constrained him before to disoblige 
the Congress, namely, that without agreement between the two 
parties it was hopeless to expect peaceful co-operation. As, 
however, he had to shift his ground, keeping in mind the ulti¬ 
mate end, to ensute harmonious progress, he exposed himself 
to charges of bad faith from both sides. London, however, 
upheld Wavell. It was the verdict of the Cabinet that Jixmah 
had * no monopoly of Muslim appointments 

The Mission left on 29 June. The bard toil of three months 
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ujignidjiagly $pent in Indi& during tbe hottest time of the 
hid not produced the desired result: no igreement hid 
been re&ched on the future constitution of India. But the labour 
was not altogether bsC» fox during the convecsatioas and 
debates that had taken place many misunderstandings and 
doubts concerning the intentions and poliq^ of the British 
Government had been cJeared. It was now b^ond doubt that 
India had no longer to strive to wrest power from an alien 
government mancsuvring to cling to power until the last 
moment. Britain was prepared to withdraw; but to whom 
could she hand over the administration of this vast sub*continent 
tom by strife ? Her latest endeavour had proved abortive, and 
it was now for the people of India to agree among themselves 
how to take over power and how to share it for tl>e benefit of 
all and for tlie good government, contentment, harmony and 
gloty of their country, 

Ihe Congress lost no time in getting the Working Com* 
mittee’s resolution, accepting the Cabinet Mission’s long*terffl 
plan, ratified, At a session of the AlMndia Congress Committee, 
held on 6 July 1946, Nehru, who had by this time taken over 
from Kaulana Arad the presidentship of the Congress, said 
that so far as he could see it was not a <;ue$tion of acceptance 
of a plan, long or short: it was merely a question of deciding 
for the moment to enter the Constituent Assembly, So long aa 
they considered it advisable in the interests of the country they 
would remain inside, but it would be open to them to come 
out if they had reason to fear it would be injurious to the Con* 
gress cause to continue its co'operation. A few reservations in 
Nehru’s speech, regarding factors limiting the sovereignty of 
tbe Constituent Assembly, and replies given to press represeota* 
fives to tbe effect that the Congress regarded itself free to 
modify the Cabinet Mission plan as it thought best gave the 
Muslim League an excuse to condemn his statements as a com* 
plete repudiation of the basic form upon which the long-term 
plan rested. A resolutioa was passed authorizing the Working 
Committee of the League to draw up a plan of 'direct action 
and meo^rs of the League were ^ied upon to renounce aU 
titles received from the Government. 'What we have done 
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today js the most bjstoric act in our history,’ said Jicoah, who 
by this rime seemed to have had not the least doubt that it was 
he and the League, not the British nor the Congress, that held 
the key to the solution of the deadlock created mainly by his 
intransigence. ’Never have we in the whole history of the 
League done anything except by constitutional methods. . . . 
This day we bid goodbye to constitutional methods.’ Through' 
out the fateful negotiations with the Cabinet Mission, he de* 
dared, the British and the Congress had each held a pistol in 
their hand, the one of authority and arms and the other of 
mass straggle and non*co'Operatjon. ' Today,’ he said, ’we have 
also forged a pistol and are in a position to use it/ With such 
confidence in the League's power to defy the British Govern* 
ment and the Congress combined, the Working Committee of 
the League called upon Muslims throughout Indi^ to observe 
August as ’Direct Action Day’. 

Meanwhile, on 23 July, the results of the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly were announced. Of tlie 296 seats 
assigned to the British India provinces, the Congress captured 
ail the general seats except nine. The Muslim League won 73 
seats out of 78 allotted to the Muslims. Though the Congress 
was in a majority over all other parties combined, the Vice* 
coy was reluctant to constitute an interim government dominated 
by one party. In view, however, of the obstructive attitude of 
the League and the critical political situation created by an 
alarming increase in communal teosioo as a result of the League's 
call for ’ direct action' and widespread labour unrest, emphasl* 
zing the urgent need for representative central government, he 
had no option left but to form a ministry from the strongest 
political party. Nehm was therefore invited to make propo^s 
for the formation of an interim government. Having obtained 
the consent of the Working Committee to negotiate with Che 
Viceroy, Nehru informed WavcU that he was prepared to 
undertake the responsibility of forming a provisional national 
government. The Congress bad in mind t government consist¬ 
ing of representatives of the main dements in India, and would 
have welcomed the formation of a coalition government, but 
in view of the League's attitude it was impossible to secure its 
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co-operation it that stage. A communiqii^ was accordingly 
issued on 12 August, by the Viceroy, re^rdiog his invitation 
to the President erf the Congress to form the provisional govern¬ 
ment and its acceptance. At the same time Wavell informed 
the League that, whenever it agreed to co-operate, dve seats 
would ^ at the disposal of its President. 

On the day following the announcement, Nehru approached 
Jionah for co-operation. They had a long discussion, but it 
proved futile; the Muslims observed Id August as ' Direct Ac¬ 
tion Day' to protest against the 'great betrayal*. Processions 
were taken out and protest meetings held in almost all the 
big towns. Violent speeches were made, intensifying communal 
bitterness and preaching defiance of law and authority. The 
Premier of Bengal, Shaheed Suhrawardy. proclaimed that if the 
Congress was put into power, it would result in the declaration 
by Bengal of complete independence and the setting up of a 
parallel government having no connerioti with the Centre, 
io Calcutta there were communal riots on an unprecedented 
scale, in which hooligan elements indulged in a terrible 
orgy of violence, arson, plunder and murder. Retaliation 
by Hindus resulted in further bloodshed io the rural dis* 
tricts of Bengal and Bihar. Troops were called out to restore 
order. 

On 24 August a press cornmuniqud was issued stating that 
the King had accepted Che resignations of the existing mem¬ 
bers of the Govecnor-Oeneral’s Executive Council and that in 
their places the following were appointed : Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patsl, Rajendra Prasad, M. Asaf Ali, Rtjagopalachari, Jigjivars 
Ram, Syed Ali Zaheec and Cooverji Hormusji Bhabba. Two 
more Muslim members were to be appointed later. Immediately 
after the announcement the Viceroy fiew to Calcutta to acquaint 
himself with the state of affairs in that city then in eruptioa 
What he saw and heard convinced him that unless the strife 
between Che Congress and the League were ended, there would 
be further outrages all over India. Returning to Delhi, he felt 
he must see Gandhi and Nehru forthwith. The only way. he 
told them on 27 August, to avoid similar trouble throughout 
the country was to set up a coalition government bo^h in 
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fiecgal and at the Centre. The fortnuJa v/hkh he suggested 
for satiaijmg the Muslim League was not acceptable to the 
Congress : io its opinioo it was aot the wap of peace; it would 
encourage further intunidatioa and violence. To the Vicerop, 
however, it was a question of practical politics. What he had 
witnessed in Calcutta made him fear that the process of coostitu- 
tion*niaking would be held up and that administration in many 
parts of India would be paralysed if the Congress remained 
in power without the League’s participation in the government. 
The British Goveroment, while agreeing that another deter* 
mined effort should be made to bring the two sides together, 
felt that the Viceroy should oot take any action likely to result 
in a breach with the Congress. It was essential that the interim 
government should take office at once. If the Congress could be 
persuaded to agree to a postponement until Oct^er of the 
summoning of the Constituent Assembly, there would be dtM 
for further discussion and agreement If not. His Majesty’s 
Government was willing to consider the proposal that Kehru, 
Jinnah and the Viceroy should be invited to England for 
discussions. 

The Interim Government was sworn in on 2 September. On 
the very eve c4 its assumption of office^ Shafaat Ahmad lChan» 
one of the newly appointed Muslim members, was assassinated, 
and simultaneously there were communal dashes in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. The Viceroy’s fears had come true. ' We ace 
not yet in the midst of a dvii war,’ erclaimed Gandhi, the 
country’s apostle of ooo-violeoce, ’ but we ace nearing it’ Nehru 
now rose splendidly to the occasion. He immediately responded 
to the Viceroy’s exhortation to do his best to induce the League 
to bury the hatchet. ’The Congress representatives would go to 
the Constituent Assembly, he said, with tlie fixed determination 
of having a common basis of agreement on all controversial 
issues. Inviting those who differed from him and bis colleagues 
to enter the Constituent Assembly as equals and partners with 
them, with no binding commiCrnents, he observed that it might 
well be that when th^ had met and faced common tasks, the 
difficulties which then confronted them would fade away. 
Jinnah retorted; ' You cannot butter parsnips with words. I 
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luve been iUbbed, and kind words will not stop the bleeding/ 
If the Bfitiah Government were to invite him Co go to London 
to start a new series of conferences on an equal footing with 
other negotiators he would be glad to oblige those who offered 
to him the olive branch. 

Beat on establishing a coalition government, Wavell con¬ 
tinued his efforts to bring Muslim and Hindu together. In a 
letter dated 4 October Nehru told him that the Cabinet must 
necessarily function together. If any procedure were adopted 
which would encourage separate groups to function separately, 
it would seriously militate against ^e whole conception of 
cabinet government which he and his colleagues were endeavour¬ 
ing to evolve, The Viceroy agreed, He was himself most anxious 
that the Cabinet should work as a team. At last, on 13 October, 
Jinnah wrote to the Viceroy that in the interests of Muslims 
and other communities it would be fatal to leave Che eoCite 
field of administration of the Central Government in the hands 
of the Congress. In view of this and 'other very weighty 
grounds and reasons the League had decided to nominate five 
members on behalf of the Muslim League. These were Liaquat 
Ali Khan, 1.1. Chundrigar, Abdur lUb Nishtat, Ghazanfat AU 
Khan, and Jogendra Nath Mandal, who belonged to the 
scheduled castes. On 13 October a press communlqud announced 
that the Muslim League had dedd^ to join the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, that in order to mak^ it possible to reform the Cabinet 
three members had resigned, and that His Majesty the King 
had been pleased to appoint the five nominees of the Muslim 
League to be members of Che Interim Government 

The X^eague entered the Interim Government with the sole 
undisguised ^ject of ensuring that the Congress did not consoli¬ 
date its position to Che detriment of the League. There was no 
hope of peaceful co operation from an organization obsessed 
with the ' two-nation' theory, althou^ it knew as well as others 
that, save for a small number, the Muslims in India were mainly 
Hindus converted to Islam. They were descendants of parents 
bom and bred in India and had lived peacefully with Hindus 
for centuries, having the same cultural traditions, customs and 
way of life, In fact, Hindu-Muslim tensions only developed as 
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X result of the Morley'Minto reforms, which gave Muslims t. 
separate electorate. 

A deadlock seemed inevitable. But the remarkably calm, 
patient and persevering Viceroy was hoping against hope that 
once the League joined the Goreromeat, the tension would be 
relieved and that by working together the two parties would 
arrive at some understanding and feeling of cooperation con* 
ducive to peace, The League» however, continued to pursue its 
campaign of ' direct action It was ama 2 ing to dnd one section 
of Che Cabinet encouraging, io order to harm the other, defiance 
of law and order, non-payment of taxes, boycott of Hindus and 
the formation of Muslim ‘national guards', No wonder Chat 
the League's entry into the Interim. Government coincided with 
an outbreak of large-scale disturbances in several districts of 
East Bengal. The events in East Bengal, said two of the League's 
nominees to the Interim Government, were but part of Che all- 
India battle for Pakistan, The battle indeed »ged furiously both 
inside and outside the Government, uid in the Constituent 
Assembly, until the Vicerc^, the Secretary of State for India 
and the British Government had exhausted all tlieit energy and 
resource io attempting to bring about agreement. The Interim 
Government, declared Liaquat Alj Khan, consisted of a 
Congress bloc and a Muslim bloc, each functioning under 
separate leadership, 

The happening in East Bengal resulted in reprisals by Che 
Hindus in places widely sepifated, Jinnih complained of 'ruth¬ 
less massacres of Muslims' In various parts of Bihar and urged 
the Viceroy to postpone sint dk the first meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly, for which the 9th of December had 
been pfovisionilly fixed, He insisted that it would be a mistake 
to call the Constituent Assembly, and warned the audioiitiea 
of terrible disasters. The Viceroy failed to see how he could 
postpone the meeting. Obviously everything rested ultimately 
on agreement between the two parries, and the right course for 
the League to follow was to see what It could accomplish within 
the Assembly to get its Congress colleagues to come to an agree- 
tnent, If it could not get satisfaction by consultation and co- 
operarion, it was open to it to walk out. It had a guarantee that 
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the provinces could meet in sections. It was impossihle for the 
Government to dictate to the Assembly any rule or method of 
procedure. All that it could do was to r^use to reco^ize a 
constitution which had not been arrived at in coosonance with 
the essential requirements of the scheme approved by both 
parties. The alternative to agreement was civil war. Jinnah 
nevertheless contended that a settlement was impossible. If the 
British had made up their minds to withdraw, they should go 
forthwith or else make an award giving the Muslims 'theif 
own bit of country, however small it might be, and they would 
Jive there, if necessary, on one meal a day'. 

The possibility of open war between the two parlies, if the 
Constituent Assembly were convened on the fixed day, could 
not be ignored; but for the Goveenment to go back on its 
declared policy and to delay further the implementation of the 
Cabinet plan was unthinkable. Britain could not stay on indefi¬ 
nitely waiting for the warring parties to come to terms r the die 
was cast; and the Viceroy was prepared to face the haaird of 
it, He informed the Secretary of State that the summoning of 
the Constituent Assembly might precipitate an outbreak of the 
long-dreaded civil war but that nevertheless he did not think 
it was possible to delay the Assembly further without changing 
their policy. On 20 November therefore he issued invitations 
for the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, 'One more 
blunder/ exclaimed Jinnah, ' of a very grave and serious charac¬ 
ter’ The Viceroy, he said, was playing into the hands of the 
Congress and appeasing it. He asked the representatives of 
the League not to participate. The Viceroy thereupon told 
Liaquat Ali Khan that he could not agree to the representatives 
of the League remaining in the Interim Government unless the 
League accepted the long-term plan. The League’s members 
were ready to resign, Liaquat Ali Khan replied, whenever Cbe 
Viceroy asked them to do so¬ 
la view of the League’s stubbornness, Wavell felt that it was 
impossible to make any headway. For the first time during his 
career be seemed to waver. Although accused by Jinnah of 
playing into the hands of the Congress and of putting the Mus¬ 
lims gradually under Hindu rule, although suspected by the 
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Congress of leaning towsrds the League and of encouragiag 
xoinorities to look to the British Government for support and 
to thwart the Cabinet plan, although suspected of ac<)uie$cing 
in an alleged British plan to exploit the situation aeated by 
the deadlock, he had throughout been endeavouring to be 
scrupulously fair to both sides. His sole desire was to sec the 
Cabinet plan implemented and India placed securely on the 
path of peaceful, constitutional progress; but he feared that 
unless the League could be induct to climb down India would 
head rapidly towards complete anarchy. 

A proposal already put forward but rejected by the Congresa 
was that the sections should have the right to take decisions 
by a majority. The Coogtess now agreed to enter Into sections 
but would not commit itself on the method of voting Insid e 
the sectiooa The British Government bad laid dowtt in the 
statement of 23 May X946 that the partus ^ouU eater into 
sections and that it would be for the iidioos to draft provincial 
and group constitutions if it was decided to form groups. The 
Congress had declared that it did not intend to avail itself of 
its majority and make the Constituent Assembly an arena of con* 
diet. Any imposition, on procedure by the Government would be 
resented by tbe only party that could claim to work the new 
Cor)stitution, whether the League joined it or not, and should 
it on account of any such imposition feel impelled to resign 
from Che Centre, the situation would be worsened. It seemed 
that Co surrender Co the point of view of either party would 
precipitate civil war with ib unpredictable concomitants of 
unrest and the break*up of both tbe Indian Army and the 
civil administration. 

Round and round, round arxd round, and Wavell found him* 
self just where he had been before. Further effort to find a way 
out of the deadlock seemed futile. When thus embarrassed on 
previous occasions, he had hesitated to act as there was still some 
hope of further negotiations. Now, however, there seemed to 
be no possibility of any successful reconciliation of the two 
parties. It seemed that the time to act had arrived. While he 
was thus wavering, the Secfetary of State thought that one more 
effort should be made to bring about a settlement, even though 
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it might eod in disappointment. He suggested to the Viceroy 
that fwo representatives of the Congress and two of the 
League be invited to London to discuss with His Majesty’s 
Government how best the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
ca 9 December could be made effective. The Viceroy suggested 
that a representative of the Sikhs should also be iovited. Invita¬ 
tions were issued accordingly. With the consent of his colleagues, 
Nehru informed, the Viceroy that the invitation to London 
appeared to reopen the whole problem which had been settled 
to a material extent by the Cabinet Mission. The visit of Con¬ 
gress representatives to London would be interpreted to mean 
that, at the instance of the League, the Cabinet Mission's plsm 
was going to be abandoned or substantially medified with Che 
concurrence of the Congress. It would suggest that they had 
given in to the League’s intransigence and threats of violence. 
In these circumstances the Congress could not accept the invita¬ 
tion, but would welcome consultations with the British Govern¬ 
ment’s representatives in India. Prime Minister Attlee lost no 
time in sending a penorul message to Nehru> explaining Hhit 
the object of the proposed talks was to ensure the successful 
holding of the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. ’There was 
no inteotiOQ of abandoning the decision to summon the As¬ 
sembly, nor was it intended to abandon the Cabinet Mission's 
plan. On the contrary, it was the earnest desire of all the mem¬ 
bers of his Cabinet to see that the scheme was implemented 
in full. All of them, added Attlee, had asked him individually 
and collectively to urge upon Nehru the supreme importance 
of this opportunity of disaissing the existing situation personally 
before any untoward event took place in India. In deference to 
this pressing appeal, Nehru consented to go to London. 
Vailabhbhai Patel, who was to have accompanied Neheu, was 
unwilliog to go. Jinnah, who was then in Karachi, bad also ex¬ 
pressed his inability to join, but on receiving from the good- 
hearted Premier a personal message, exhorting him to go, he 
agreed,* 

Nebru, Baldev Singh, Jinnah and Liaquat All Khan, accom* 
pinied by the Viceroy, reached Londem on 2 December. There 
* V. P. MenOQ, op. dU PP< 326^. 
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were aoimated dbcu^ioos and coosultations; but os 6 December 
the British Governmeot announced that no $etclemeot had been 
reached.' The Cabinet Mbsioo have throughout malotained the 
view that the decisions of the sections should, in the absence of 
agreeizient to the contrary^ be taken by a simple majority vote 
of the representatives in the sections/ Ibe statement went on to 
say that legal advice taken by the Governmeot confirmed that 
the Mission’s statement of 16 May meant what it had alwap 
stated was its intention. This interpretation had been accepted 
by the Muslim League, but the Congress had put forward a 
difierent view. It had asserted that the true meaning of the 
statement, read as a whole, was that the provinces had a right 
to decide both as to^toupiogs arid as to their own constitutions. 
The British Government conceded that odier quenioos of 
interpretation of the statement mi^t arise. It was hoped that 
if the Council of the Muslim League agreed to participate in 
the Constituent Assembly, they would also agree, as had the 
Congress, that the Federal Court should be asked to decide 
matters of interpretation that might be referred to it by either 
side, and would accept such decision so that the procedure both 
10 the Union Constituent Assembly and the sections might accord 
with the Cabinet Mission’s plan. His Majesty's Government 
urged the Congress to accept the view of the Cabinet Mission; 
but if, in spite of the reafiirmation of the Mission’s intention, 
the Constituent Assembly desired that the fundamental point 
should be referred for dedsioo to the Federal Court, such fefe^ 
ence should be made at a very early date. 'There has never 
been any prospect of success for the Constituent Assembly,’ it 
was added,' except oo this basis of an agreed procedure. Should 
a constitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
ia which a large section of the Indian population had not been 
represented, His Majesty’s Government could not of course 
contemplate — as the Congress have stated they would not 
contemplate — forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling 
parts of the country.’ 

’What would be the position,' inquired Jinnah, when the 
statement was read to the Indian leaders before pubiic^cn, 
’if the dedsion of the Federal Court oo the matter immediately 
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in dispute was contrary to the British Govermnent's Interpre¬ 
tation ?’ The Seaetary of State said in reply; ' They would in 
that case have to consider the position afresh/ 

Nehru and Baldev Singh did not conceal their dissatisfaction. 
The British Govecrunent's statement was tantamount to a 
variation and esrtension of the statemeot of Id May, and would 
entail reconsideration of the whole situation. ^Idev Singh 
stated that the position of the Sikhs was worsened by the state¬ 
ment and that the Sikhs might be compelled to withdraw from 
the Constituent Assembly if the Federal Court ruled that the 
British Government’s interpretation of the Cabinet Mission's 
statement was correct, 

The Constituent Assembly met on 9 December, without the 
Muslim League’s representatives. Dr lUjendre Prasad was 
unanimously elected President of the Assernbly. Nehru moved 
the most important resolution of the session, envisaging the 
Indian Union as an independent sovereign republic consisting 
of autonomous units with residuary powers ' wherein the ideals 
of social, political and economic democracy would be guaran¬ 
teed to all sections of the people and adequate safeguards would 
be provided for minorities and backward communities and 
areas’. It was a ’declaration, a pledge and ir> undertakiog 
before the world’, he observed, 'a contract with millions of 
Indians and therefore in the nature of an oath which we must 
keep’. He fervently asked the House to rise above group and 
party politics. M. R. Jayakar, the seasoned Liberal statesman 
and an acknowledged atnbassador of peace, thoughtfully moved 
an amendment to the effect that the discussion of the resolution 
be postponed to a later date so as to keep the door open to 
representatives not only of the Muslim League but also of the 
Indian states to participate in the proceedings of the Assembly. 
The amendment, intended to dispel the League's fear of a 
Hindu taj, was accepted, and the Assembly was adjourned to 
20 January 1947, with an expression by the President of the 
hope that members of the League would join the Assembly by 
the time the resolution came up for discussion at the next session. 

The League, however, seemed determined to hold aloof and 
wreck the whole plan of the Cabinet Mission. The catastrophe 

16 
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that Wavell h&d tiled bis best to evert seemed imminent. The 
work of the Constituent Assembly might go oo, but, without 
the co-operation of the League, could it draw up a constitution 
for India acceptable and wotkable as a whole? The League not 
only refused to join the Constituent Assembly but was also 
committed to a policy of direct action and active opposition to 
^e government of which it formed a part. To end this an«iia* 
lous position, the Congress and minority members demanded 
the resignation of the representatives of the League from the 
Interim Government. To implement the Cabinet Mission plan 
was the main purpose of the Interim Governmeot: how could 
those who rejected it continue to be members of that govern¬ 
ment ? On b^If of the League, Liaquat All Khan contended 
that even the Congress had not in fact accepted the Cabinet 
Mission plaa If the British Government held that the Congress 
bad accepted it, the League would reconsider its position. In 
that case, however, he said, the British Government would have 
to ensure that the Congress did not go off the rails laid down 
by the Mission for the Coostituent Assembly. In fact the League 
was urging that neither the Congress, which had not wholly 
accepted the Mission's statement of Id May, nor the Sikhs, 
who had rejected it, had greater right to representation in the 
Ccvernment than had the League. The Viceroy therefore 
suggested, as the last slender chance of persuading the League to 
enter the Coostituent Assembly, that His Majesty's Government 
might issue a statement calling upon the Congress to confirm 
that certain passages in its resolu^n dealing with the sections 
and groupings were not intended to qualify the Congress accep¬ 
tance of tbe Mission plan; but the Secretary of State was doubt¬ 
ful whether such a statement, if Issued, could ease the situation. 

Meanwhile the Congress leaders declared their intention to 
withdraw from the Interim Goverrunent if tl^e League repre¬ 
sentatives were allowed to remain in it. The British Government 
was thus impaled on the horns of a dilemma. To demand the 
resignation of League members would inffame Muslims not only 
in India but in the other Muslim countries of the world. To 
drive the Congress out of the Government would have even 
more disastrous consequences in India itself, for in such 
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chaotic condinooa even the loyal^ of the sxmy and the civil 
service could scaredy be relied oa. The British Government was 
ready to go, but the Indian leaders were not in a position to 
take over power, How long could the British wait ? They con* 
sidered it advisable to fix a definite date for their withdrawal, 
with a view to bringing home to the people the urgency of put* 
ting their house in order. Thus, on 20 February, Attlee announ* 
ced in ParJitmenc the Government’s intention of efiecting a 
peaceful transfer of power to responsible Indian hands by a date 
not later than June 1948, It was proposed to make over the 
British Government’s responsibilty to duly constituted autho* 
rities in accordance with the Csbinet Mission plan. Should it 
appear however that, by June 1948, no such authorities were 
established under a constitution approved by all parties, the 
British Government would have to consider to whom they 
should transfer the powers of the Central Government, whether 
as a whole to seme form of central government fox British 
India, or in some areas to the existing proviocial governments, 
or in such other way as might seem most reasonable and in the 
best interests of the Indian people, 

Simultaneously, a surprise was sprung by the announcement 
that Lord Wavell would be succeeded as Viceroy in March 1947 
by Admiral Lord Louis Mountbattea, on whom would devolve 
the task of ’transferring to Indian hands responsibility for the 
government of British India' in a manner that would best 
ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India. By way 
of erplanation of the abrupt termination of Wavell’s viceroyalty, 
it was stated that bis appointment was a wu'time one and that 
die opening of a new and final phase in India was the appro* 
priate time to terminate it. With a tribute to the outgoing 
Viceroy for the devotion and high sense of duty with which 
he had discharged the onerous duties of his high office during 
the most difficult period in India’s history, and the announce* 
ment of an earldom conferred oo him, a veil was drawn over 
the mysterious happenings that had kd to the decision to drop, 
in the midst of the tempest then raging and convulsing the 
people, the seasoned pilot who had been eadeavourk^ to steer 
the ship of the State dear of Scylia on the one hand and Charyb* 
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dis oa the other. The Teil can ooly be lifted Tvhen documentary 
evidence is available concerning the brief but eventful, saga¬ 
cious and tactful administration of the country during his term 
of office. True, be failed to implement the Government s 
declared policy of handing over power to Indian hands. True 
also that the Prime Minister had reason to feel that as Wavell 
could not make any headway due to bis anxiety to avert an 
explosion, someone else should attempt it before the situa¬ 
tion worsened and resulted in another and perhaps a worse 
explosion. The question that arises is whether the consequences 
of further dela^ would have been more disastrous than the parti¬ 
tion of the country and its aftermath. Supposing Waveirs 
hesitation had led to a catastrophe, such as was feared, could 
it not have been controlled with the might of the British? 
Would it in its ultimate effect have been more harmful than 
the abrupt withdrawal of British power resulting as it did in 
the division of the country and the slaughter, ruination and 
exile of thousands upon thousands of people? Would Attlee 
have been wiser to fall back on Britain's military might to 
suppress the expected civil war than to hnd another Viceroy 
to pull out accord iog to plan, leaving the hghting factions Co 
settle their own differences? These questions can only be 
answered when more light is thrown on Che situation as iC 
existed at the time. 

With remarkable equanimity and magsanimiCy, Wavell, Che 
soldier'$cholar<statesman, went about his mission of peace aa 
though nothing had been said or done to reflect on his adminis¬ 
tration nor a hair of his head injured. The very day following 
the British Government's annouacement he saw Nehru and 
OQce more urged him to get the Muslim League into the 
Constituent Assembly. Me saw Liaquat Ali Khan on the same 
day and reiterated his considered opinion that it would be in 
the interests of the League and the country geuerally if it entered 
the Constituent Assembly and argued out its case on the floor 
of the Assembly. Liaquat AU fChan, however, repeated his Arm 
conviction that there was no prospect of the parties ever 
getting together. The statement of H(s Majesty's Governmeut, 
urged the Viceroy, was a challenge to Indian statesmanship. 
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, Hindus and Muslims had to live together peacefully in India: 
OQ what terms they could do so it was now for them to decide 
without British intervention, advice or support The results of 
the decisions they took would demonstrate their capacity for 
self-government, 

Nehru now rose to his full stature. In publicly welcoming 
the British Government's decision he stated that the clear and 
definite declaration for the transfer of power not only removed 
all misconception and suspicion, but ^o brought reality and 
*a certain dynamic quality’ to the existing situation in India, 
'That decision/ he said, 'will undoubtedly have far-reaching 
consequences and puts a burden and responsibility on all con- 
cerned. It is a challenge to all of us and we shall try to meet 
it bravely in the spirit of that challenge, I trust that we shall 
all endeavour to get out of the ruts and end the internal confiicta 
that have frustrated our efforts and delayed our advance, and 
accept this burden and responsibility, keeping only the indepen¬ 
dence and advancemef)t of India in view.* Jinnah, however, sul¬ 
lenly refused to comment on the statement beyond declaring 
that the Muslim League would not yield an inch in its demand 
foe Pakistan. 

In the British Parliament the statement had a mixed recep¬ 
tion, In the House of Lords, Conservatives such as Viscount 
Templewood protested that the British Government's decision 
was likely to imperil the peace and prosperity of India, It was, 
he declared,' an unconditional surrender at the expense of many 
to whom we have given specific pledges for generations past 
Lord Simon went a step further and said that the decision taken 
was ' going to degrade the British name A Daniel, however, 
came to judgment In the person of Lord Halifax. With such 
knowledge as he had, he was not prepared to say that, whatever 
else might be right or wrong, this step taken by His Majes^'s 
Government must on all counts be judged to Im wrong. 'The 
truth is,' he pointed out, ' that for India today there is no solu¬ 
tion that is not fraught with the gravest objection, with the gra¬ 
vest danger. And the conclusion that I reach ^ with all that can 
be said against it—is that I am not prepared to condemn what 
Hb Majesty’s Government are doing unless 1 can honestly and 
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co(i£deotly recommeod & better solution. ... I should be sorry 
if the only message from the House to India at this moment 
was one of condemnation, based on what I must fully recog* 
oize are very natural feelings of failure, frustration and fore¬ 
boding.' The Secretary of State, in winding up the debate, 
observed that the only alternative to the policy of the Labour 
Government was ' to start all over again the unhappy procedure 
of arrest and imprisonment without trial, so coming into 
condict with a rapidly growing and determined body of people 
of India.' 

In the House of Commons, die Conservative Opposition 
Members thundered that the decision was a ‘ gamblean un¬ 
justifiable gamble'. Winston Churchill, unsurpassed in biting 
sarcasm, excelled himself on this occasion. ' In handing over 
the Government of India to these so-called political classes,' he 
dedared, ' we are handing over to men of straw of whom in a 
few years no trace will remain. . . . Many have defended 
Britain against their foes, none can defend her against herself. 
But at least, let us not add*>-by shameful fiight, by a prema¬ 
ture hurried scutde—at least, let ui not add to the pangs of 
sorrow so many of us feel, the taint and smear of shame,' Wind¬ 
ing up the debate, Attlee clinched the issue when he pointed out 
that' the dangers of delay, the dangers of har^ging on, were as 
great as the dangers of going forward', The new Viceroy was 
sent on a mission not of betrayal on their part, as had been 
suggested, but of fulfilment. 
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T h e sicu&Hon continued Co c&use Che utmost concern Co the 
retiring Viceroy. To Che enxiety of intensided cottimunal 
street figheing and rioting was added the worry of food shortage, 
rising prices and strikes. The economic difficulties were fully 
eeploited by Che Communists for their own ends. Neverthe* 
less, die political situation showed signs of improvement des* 
pjte the British Government’s Anal statement and appeal. The 
>97orking Committee of the Congress welcomed the statement 
and reiterated its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s plan and 
Che British Government’s interpretation of it. Welcoming also 
Che decision of a number of Indian states to join Che Constituent 
Assembly, it invited the members of the Muslim League elected 
Co the Assembly Co Cake their seats and co*operate with the 
Congress in Caking over power from Che British. 

In a letter to Che Viceroy, dated 9 March, Nehru stated that 
the Congress wanted to do everything in its power to get the 
League's representatives into the Constituent Assembly. Should 
it nevertheless decline to join, the Congress would try to lay 
down a course of action avoiding friction. It was with this ob* 
ject in view chit the Congress had suggested the division of Che 
Ponjab into two parts—not a pleasant situation, to contemplate 
but preferable to any attempt by one party to impose its will 
on die other. The Viceroy undertook to forward the Congress 
resolution to the Secretary of State. The best chance for the 
peaceful progress of India lay in the whole*hearted acceptance 
by both parties of the Cabinet Mission plan. Wavell sincerely 
bdieved that there could be no better soludon of the Indian 
problem. But by the time of his departure from India, on 23 
March, there was no sign of any positive move in that direction. 

In hfs reminiscences Maulaoa Azad refers in touching teejns 
to the disappearance of Wavell from the scene. After the Quit 
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India campaign Linlithgow had put the Indian problem into 
cold storage, and, recalls Azad, it was Wavell who ’ opened the 
closed door ’ and convened the leaders to the Simla Conference 
Co resolve the deadlock. Azad had gone to the Conference in a 
mood of suspicion and distrust but had returned deeply tm* 
pressed by the transparent sincerity of the soldier*state$man 
which touched his heart, ' Nor can I forget,' he says, ' that the 
credit for the changed atmosphere in Indo*British relations 
today must be traced back Co the step which he so court* 
geously took in June 1945/ Although the Simla Conference 
was not successful, everything that followed, says Maulana, 
was 'a logical development of the courageous step which 
be took 

On assuming office Mountbatten had conversations with 
Gandhi and Jinnah who thereupon issued a joint appeal for 
peace. In it they deplored the acts of violence and lawlessoess 
that bad disgraced India and inflicted the greatest misery on 
innocent people, and called upon all communities not only to 
refrain from acts of violence and disorder but also to avoid 
any incitement to breach of peace. 

In his very first interview with the new Viceroy, Gandhi 
suggested that the existing Cabinet should be dissolved and that 
Jinnah be given the option of forming a new one. The selec* 
tion of its members should be left to him. They mi^t be all 
Muslims, or all non*Muslims, or be representatives of all the 
elements of the population, If Jinnah accepted Che offer, the 
Cor)gress would guarantee to co-operate freely and sincerely 
provided all the measures that the Cabinet brought focward 
were in the interests of the Indian people as a whole. The 
sole referee who would decide what was, or was not. in the 
interests of India sis a whole would be Lord Moun&arten in his 
personal capacity. Jinnah should, for his part, undertake on 
behaif of the League or of any other parties represented in the 
Cabinet that they would do their utmost to preserve peace 
throughout India. There should be no Muslim ’national 
guards', or any other form of private army. Within these 
limits, Jinnah would be perfectly at liberty to plan for Pakistan 

* op. at. pp. 179-90. , 
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tad cvta to put hu plans into effect before the ttamfec of 
power, provided Chat he was successful in appealing to reason 
and did not use force. If Jinoah refused, the same offer should 
be made mutasit mutandis to the Congress. Apart from Che 
difficulties inherent in this proposal, it was unacceptable Co 
Gandhi's own associates. He therefore toJd Mountbacten chat 
his suggestion did not have Che support of his colleagues and 
Chat all further negotiations would be carried on by Work¬ 
ing Committee. The Viceroy, however, pressed him Co stay on 
and use his good offices in favour of acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission plan by both sides. 

Attlee’s directive Co Che new Viceroy was Chat he should 
endeavour to liave a settlement reached on the basis of a unitary 
government for British India and the Indian states, within the 
British Commonwealth if possible, through the medium of a 
Constituent Assembly set up in consonance with the Cabinet 
Mission plan, Should he find that there was no possibility of 
such a settlement, he should report what steps should be taken 
to hand over power on the due date. He wsis further Cold to 
impress upon the Indian political leaders the importance of 
avoiding a break in the continuity of the Indian Army and the 
need for close collaboration with the British Government for 
Che security of the Indian Ocean. 

After his talks with the party leaders, Mountbatten discovered 
that he was up against a stone wall. The same obstacles chat had 
thwarted the efforts of his predecessor in office stood in his way. 
Disillusioned at the very commencement of his fateful mission, 
he felt convinced Chat there was not an iota of a chance of his 
achieving what Wivell, with unfiagging patience and perseve¬ 
rance, had endeavoured unsuccessfully to accomplish. An alter¬ 
native plan foe the transfer of power had, therefore, to be fouitd 
as quickly as possible in order to save the country from civil war. 
According to the statement of 20 February it was now for His 
Majesty’s Government to consider to whom power la British 
India should be handed over on the due date, whether as a 
whole to some form of central government for British India, 
or in some areas to tbe existing provincial governments, or in 
such other way as might seem most reasonable and in ^e best 
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interests of the IndUn people, Not a minute was lost Moun^ 
batten drew up forthwi^, io coosultatioo with hb advisees, the 
outline of a plan. No solutior) other than partition was likely 
to induce the leader of the Mmlim League to negotiate for 
peace. Accordingly Mouo^atten’s plan was based on the delega* 
tion of authority to the provinces or to such confederation of pro- 
'noces as might agree to group themselves in the intervening 
period before the actual transfer of power. It was contemplated 
that the members of the legblative assemblies of Bengal and 
the Punjab should meet separately in two parts : (i) representa' 
tives of predominantly Muslim areas, and (») representatives 
of predominantly noO'Muslim areas. If botli sections in either 
of these assemblies voted foe partition, that province would be 
partitioned. The plan further provided that in the event of the 
partition of Bengal, the predominantly Muslim district of 
Sylbet in Assam would have the option of joining the Muslim 
province. It also envisaged the holding of an election in the 
North*'U^est Frontier Province to ascertain the wishes of the 
people of that province. 

In proceeding with hb plan Mounlbatten counted upon the 
acquiescence of the Congress despite Gandhi's strong abhorrence 
of the concept of partition. In a published memoir. Pyarelal, 
Gandhi's secretary it thb time, throws light on the genesis 
of the sudden transformation in the policy of the Congress 
leaders concerning the expediency of partition : ' A genual 
change had been coming for some time over the mind of the 
Congress High Command, particularly under the impact of 
Lord Wav^I's plan for the transfer of power. The salient fea* 
tore of that plan was transfer of power province*wise, with dis* 
solution of the exbting Centre.'^ It was feared that WaveU's 
plan would lead to an accentuation of internal disruption and 
chaos. Slowly the pendulum began to swing in favour of letting 
the Muslim League provinces form themselves into a separate 
state, which in any event could not have been prevented, while 
demanding a division of the Punjab end Bengal. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution in the 
first week of March 1947, for the partition of the Punjab into 

' GAJtdbi^Th* Lait Pbast. vol. ii, p. 65. 
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Muslim'mdjority ind Hindu'majorit 7 zones. Gandhi was not 
consulted in Caking this vital decision. The bewildeted leader, 
whose advice on matters of such importance had previously 
always been sought, asked for clarification of what was inten¬ 
ded. Patel said in reply that nothing had been done in a hurry, 
and Nehru submitted that it was the only answer to partition 
as demanded by Jinnah. ’ 1 feel convinced/ he observed, ' that 
we must press for this immediate decision so that reality might 
be brought into the picture.’ 

The political situation was worsening day by day : communal 
frenzy and bitterness were growing, and the machinery of 
administration was creaking to a halt. It was felt, not only by 
Mountbatten but by the Congress leaders, that if the demand 
for Pakistan was not acceded to. India might be split into 
several Pakistins. By the middle of April Mountbatten was 
ready to discuss with the governors of the provinces the broad 
outlines of his plan. 

These discussions revealed strong views against the partition 
of the provinces. Even if the colossal administrative difficulties 
involved in a transfer of power based on partition were brushed 
aside, even if it were assumed that partition was inevitable in 
order to placate the Muslim League, how was partition to be 
brought about? Consent of the parties concerned was a sinf 
qua non : how was it to be obtained ? While Jinnah on the one 
hand was insisting on his proposal for a province-wise Pakistan, 
the Congress was equally insistent that no constitution for a 
part of the Union should be forced upon unwilling minorities 
within it 'The Muslim League can have Pakistan if they wish,' 
said Nehru, ' but on condition that they do not take away other 
parts of India which do not wish to join Pakistan.' But if 
Mountbatten entertained any hope that his plan might be 
acceptable to Jinnah as the first instalment of Pakistan, he was 
greahy mistaken. On the contrary, Jinnah condemned the pro¬ 
posal for the partition of Bengal and Punjab as ’ a sinister more 
actuated by spite and bitteroess’. The Muslims should have a 
national home and a national state in their homelands compris¬ 
ing the six provinces: the Punjab, the North-West Prontief 
Province, Sind, Baluchistan, Bengal and Assam. If the Punjab 
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2 nd Bengal were partitioned, all the other proviaces would 
have to be divided in a similar wap. 

The situation brooked no delap. Ths man of action charged 
with the dutp of arranging for an orderlp withdrawal before 
June 1948 felt he had to do something to hasten the transfer 
of power, if not Co a united India^ Co a divided India, even 
though it might mean, in Gandhi's words, leaving 'a legacp 
of chaos behindThis would perhaps, he seemed to believe, 
be a lesser evil than the fratricidal war apprehended bp Vavell, 
into which the neighbouring Muslim countries might be drag* 
ged, involving the mutilation and ruin of the whole country. 
He therefore sent his plan forthwith to the Secretarp of State 
for the consideration of the Cabinet. Thus did Moontbatten 
come to decide unhesitatinglp to do what hss predecessor in office 
refrained from doing in the hope of finding an agreed sola- 
tbn. To do a little wrong in order to achieve a great right, map 
be a maxim justifiable in exceptional cases. But was it only a 
little wrong that he was rislong or would it turn out to be 
far too great a wrong to be justified bp the good in sight } 

Gandhi told the Viceroy and confirmed in a letter (8 Map) 
that' it would be a blunder of the first magnitude for the British 
to be a partp in anp wap whatsoever to the division of India'. 
If it iiad to come, it should come after the withdrawal of the 
BfjtisJi as a result of understanding between the parties. Whilst 
the British Government was functioning in la^a, it was res* 
ponsible for the preservation of peace In the country. The 
machinery of government seemed to be ccaddng under the 
strain caused bp the error of raising hopes that could not or 
must not be fulfilled. ' If you are rwt to leave a legacy of chaos 
behind,' he wrote, 'you have to make pour choice and leave the 
government of the whole of India including the states to 
one party.’ Not to partition the provinces of the Punjab and 
Bengal did not mean throwing the minorities to the wolves. In 
both the provinces the minorities were, he contended, large and 
powerful enough to arrest and command attention. 'If the 
poplar governments cannot placate them, the Governors should, 
during the interregnum, actively interfere,' 

While Gandhi was thus fighting to preserve the country’s 
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unity, some Hindu and Sikh legislators from the Punjab passed 
a resolution at a meeting held in Delhi to the effect that the 
only solution of thelc political problem lay in an equitable 
division of the province and that safeguards should be pro¬ 
vided for the preservation of the Sikh community, A few of 
the extremists among the Sikhs also agitated for a separate 
Sikh state* to be named KhaJistan. Elsewhere, a separate Pathan 
state was demanded for the people of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

The communal tensions and bickerings, fear and unrest, took 
a turn for the worse everywhere in the country, justifying the 
apprehension of the Viceroy that if procedure for the transfer 
of power was not settled without further delay there would, in 
some of the provinces, be no authority to wliom power could 
be transferred. The tentative plans were thereupon revised in 
the light of the Viceroy's discussions with the governors of 
the provinces and the party leaders, and were forwarded to 
Lord Listowel, who had succeeded Lord Pethick-Lawrence as 
Secretary of State, with the request that the Government's ap¬ 
proval might be obtained by 10 May, The plan u altered and 
approved by the British Cabinet was in the Viceroy's hands 
on 9 May. A press communique was issued forthwith, stating 
that the Viceroy had invited Nehru, Jinnah* Patel, Liaquat Ali 
Khan and Btldev Singh to meet him on 17 May, when the 
plan would be presented to them. 

The amended plan seemed to tlie Congress leaders wholly 
unacceptable, as instead of envisaging a union of India and 
the states, as originally contemplated, the metamorphosed plan 
seemed to encourage units to cut adrift from die Union, and 
the states to stand out, They had reached another impasse. 
MouDtbalien now seemed to favour a plan previously drawn 
up by V. P. Meoon, suggesting partition of the country into 
two Dominions to whom power could be transferred on the 
basis of Dominion status, He obtained the consent of the 
leaders of the Congress, of the League and of the Sikhs to 
an alternative plan on that basis, and as directed by him Meoon 
prepared some ' Heads of Agreement' bringing out the promi¬ 
nent features of the plan: 
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( 4 ) That tha leaders a^Ke to the pfocedure laid down £ot 
ascertaining the wishes of ibe people whether there should be a 
division of India or not; 

(b) That in the event of the decision being taken that there 
shouid onlf be one central authority in India, power should be 
tAnsferred to the existing Constituent Aa^bly on a Dominion 
Status basis; 

(r) That in the event of a decision that there should be two 
sovereign states io India, the central goyerruaeot of each state 
should take over power In responsibility to their respective 
coDstituenc assemblies, again on a Dominion Status basis; 

(d) That the transfer of power in either case should be on 
the basis of the Government of India Act of 1935, modihed to 
conform to tbe Dominion Status position ; 

(a) That the GovemonGeneral ^uld be common to both 
the Dominions.... 

^/) That a Commission should be appointed for the detnar* 
cation of boundaries in the event of a decision in favour of 
partition; 

(g) Tlut the Governors of the provinces should be appoint* 
ed on the recommendation of the respective central govem* 
meots i 

{h) In the event of two Dominions coming into being, the 
Armed Forces in India should be divided beA/een them. The 
units would be allocated according to the territorial basis of 
recruitment and would be under me control of the respective 
gcvenunents. In the case of mixed units, the separation and 
redistribution should be entrusted to a Committee consisting 
of Piald'Marshal Sir Claude Audiinleck and the Chiefs of tM 
General Staff 0 / the two Dominions, imder the supervisioo of 
a Council eonsiiting of tbe Govenor«Geii6fal and the two 
Defence Mioiatets. This Council would automatically cease to 
exist as soon as the process of division was completed,^ 

Haviog approved the outlioe of the new plan, the Viceroy 
was anxious to obtain assurance from the party leaders tiiat they, 
too, approved of it. Jinnah was non-committal; but the other 
leaders sigoiffed their approval in writing. Mountbatten then 
flew to London to discuss the plan with tlie Prime Minister 
and the India arid Burma Committee of the Cabinet. It was 
prompUy approved, and a statement was drawn up of the 
policy it was proposed to adopt with the approval of the party 
leaders. It was stated at the outset that it had always been tbe 
* V. P. Uenoo, op. dt., pp. 
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desire of the British Government that power should be 
transferred Co the Indian people in accordance with their 
wishes. In the absence of agreement among the Indian political 
parties the task of evolving a method by which the wishes of 
the Indian people could be ascertained had devolved on the 
British Government. It was not the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to interrupt the work of the Constituent Assembly; it was 
hoped that the Muslim League representatives would Cake their 
due sliare in its labours. At the same time, it was clear that 
any constitution framed by the Assembly could not apply to 
those parts of Che country which were unwilling to accept it. 
His Majesty's Government was satisAed that the proc^uce 
outlined in the statement embodied the best practical method 
of ascertaining the wishes of the people of such areas on the 
issue whether their constitution was to be framed (4) In the 
existing ConstituCent Assembly, or (b) In a new and separate 
Constituent Assembly consisting of the representatives of those 
areas which decided not Co participate in Che existing Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. It would then be possible to determine Che 
authority or authorities to whom power should be trar)sferred. 

Among other things Che statement laid down that Che 
provincial legislative assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab 
(excluding the European members) should meet in two parti, 
one representing die Muslim-majority districts and the other 
the rest of the province. The Muslim-majority districts in Chose 
provinces were set out in an appendix to the statemerxC. The 
members of the two parts of each legislative ftsembly sitting 
separately would be empowered to vote whether or not Che 
province should be partitioned. If a simple majority of either 
part decided in favour of partition, arrangements would be made 
accordingly. In the event of partition being decided upon, each 
legulaCive assembly would, on behalf of the areas represented 
by it, decide whether its constitution should be fram^ by the 
existing Constituent Assembly, or by a new and separate one. 
The sUlement ended with the following definite annouocement: 

The major political parties have repeatedly emphasized their 
desite chat there shoula be the earliest possible transfer of power 
in India With this desire His Majesty's Government are in full 
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syjopad];, and th^ are wilUf^ to andcipate the date of June 
194S fot Che haoding ovec of power hy^ the setting up of an 
independent Indian Government or Oovemments at an even 
earlier date. Accordingly, as the most expeditious, and indeed 
the only practicable way of meeting this desire. His Majesty's 
Government propose to introduce legislation during die current 
session for tite transfer of power this year on a Dominion 
Status basis to one or two successor authorities according to 
the decisions taken as a result of this announcement. This will 
be wi^ovt prejudice to the right of the Indian Constituent 
Assemblies to decide in due course whether or not the part of 
India in respect of which they have authority will remain 
within the British Commonweal^. 

Mountbacten returned to India on 51 May, for the new plan 
wis to be presented to the Indian leaders on 2 June. Meanwhile 
Gaodhi was pressing his views in favour of a united India. 
Rather than submit to the mutilation of the country he would 
have the Cabinet Mission plan imposed by force on the unwilling 
sections of the population. He was asked in Calcutta whether, 
in view of the strained relations between Muslims and Hindus, 
worsening day after day, it was possible for them to live in 
unity, as he believed. Gandhi d^ared emphatically that the 
enmity between the two communities could not last for ever: 
in spite of temporary insanity they must live in India and must 
not sell their freedom for a mess of pottage. The nesrt question 
was whether there could be an individual Bengal with a divided 
India? Gandhi replied that there was no question yet of a 
divided India. If it came to pass, the joint and free wUl of 
the Hindu arlH Muslim population of Bengal would decide 
which part to joitv On 12 May, Suhrawardy (the Bengal 
Premier) called on Gandhi to plead for a united sovereign 
Bengal. Gandhi made a sporting offer to him, cooffrming It in 
writing. * I recognize,' be said, ' the seriousness of the position 
in Beng&l in the matter of partition, If you are absolutely sincere 
in your professions and would disabuse me of all suspicion 
against you and if you would retain Bengal for the Bengalis — 
Hindus and Musalmans—intact by non*v 2 olent means. I am 
quite willing to act as your honorary private secretary and live 
uoder your roof till the Hindus and Musalmans begin tq live 
as brokers that they are/ 
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It was feax«d that after the withdrawal of the British there 
would bo a period of chaos and anarchy. There was cause for 
appreheosion that the ciationalists, unless they inunediacely 
started learning to defend themsehes with hrearms, might 
ultimately lind themselves under the heels of the Muslim 
Leaguers, for, with or without Pakistan, trouble was brewing. 
A pertinent question put to Gandhi therefore was whether he 
would modify bis theory of ahimsa in view of such a contin¬ 
gency, 'iot the sake of individual defence'. In reply Gandhi 
said that the nationalists were not worth the proud name they 
bore If they feared the Muslim League; and to the next question 
— Can the nationalists exclude tlie followers of the Muslim 
League from the sphere of their action?’—he replied : 'I am 
not thinking of vote-catching devices. I am thl^iog of the 
Muslims as Indians, the same as others, needing their care and 
attention. If the leaders have ceased to believe in ahimsa^ they 
should boldly and frarJcly say so and set about putting their 
own house in order. For me there is oo scope for any change, 
Ahimsa is no men theory with me; it is a fact of life based 
on extensive experience.In short. Gandhi adhered to his 
opinion and advice, The votary of non-violence could not 
harbour violence even in thought. If Pakistan was wrong, the 
partition of Bengal and the Punjab would not make it ri^t. 

The day for the announcement of the British Government's 
decision on the momentous proposal for the division of India 
was drawing near. Speaking at a prayer meeting on 29 May, 
Gandhi said that he was not perturb^, as most people were, 
with the thought of what the fateful decision of 2 June would 
be. Some correspondents had suggested that he take to forest 
life unless he was prepared to ask Hindus to 'answer sword 
with sword and arson with arson’, He could not, however, 
oblige them by falsifying the mission of hb whole life in advo¬ 
cating the acceptance of the law of the brute in place of the 
law of mao. At subsequent gatherings he told his audiences 
that in a free India only the common man would count. There¬ 
fore, in Kashmir, it was not the Maharaja with his soldiery 
that would count, but the Muslims who were the majority there. 

* D. G. TenduJbr: AUh^ine, vol. via P> 
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The same tbiag applied to the mien of Hyderabad, Bhopal, 
Travaocore, Baroda and the rest. He fervently hoped that the 
Hindu and Muslim princes would not take sides, for it would 
be an evil day if they did. The princes would be well advised 
to join the Constituent Assembly. 

Even as Gandhi was endeavouring to turn the thoughts of 
politicians and people generally from rivairy for worldly pos* 
sessions to brotherliness and fellow-feeling, Jinnah was putting 
forward demand after demand for the acquisition and extension 
of what be already regarded as bis dominion. ^e$t and East 
Pakistan must somehow be linked; he therefore claimed a 
corridor between the two. Nehru dismissed the demand as 
'fantastic and absurd', and there were strong protests from 
other political leaders. The Viceroy was then in England. On 
his return to India he> advised Jinr^ not to overrea^ himself 
in his manonivres to obtain Pakistan. The astute politician 
thereupon quietly dropped the proposal. 

The situation and the outlook for the future, although 
perplexing, were profoundly interesting. History fiunished no 
parallel. The problem whi^ faced the leaders of the people 
surpassed in magnitude and intricacy any that seasoned states¬ 
men and politicians in India had ever had to encounter. On 
the decision that the popular leaders would take on the British 
Government’s statement depended the future political history 
and progress of India. 

On the morning of l June, Gandhi woke up earlier than 
usual. There was still half an hour before the corning prayers. 
He remained lying in bed, says Pyarelal,' musing in a low voice: 
’ Today I find myself all alone. Even the Sirdar (Vallabhbhai 
Patel) and Jawaharlal think that rtej reading of the situation 
is wrong and peace is sure to return if Pakistan is agreed 
upon. ,.. They did not like my telling the Viceroy that even if 
there was to be partition, it shc^d not be through British Inter¬ 
vention or under the British rule.. .. They wonder if I have not 
deteriorated with age. ... It may be,’ he added, ' all of them 
are right.' 

On 2 June there was held, In a friendly atmosphere at the 

• «p ul. pp. 210-11. 
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Vicetegal Hou«, a small conference of party leaders: Nehru, 
Patel and J. B. Kripalani, the Congress President, on behalf of 
the Congress; Jino^, Liaquat All Khan and Abdur Rab Nishtar 
on behalf of the League; and Baldev Singh representing the 
SilAs. The d>ject was to apprise the leaders of the Viceroy's 
conversation in London with the members of the Cabinet and 
the Opposition on the ways aod means of handing over power. 
Mountbatten observed that from the moment of his arrival in 
India everybody to whom he had spoken had impressed upon 
him the urgency of ending the state of political uncertainty that 
had been causing so much anxiety to them all. He had tried 
hard to obtain agreement on the Cabinet Mission plan but had 
to report to His Majesty’s Government that the Muslim League 
had been unable to withdraw its rejection of the plan. The 
Congress would not agree to the principle of partition, although 
it had accepted the principle that Muslim*majority areas should 
not be coerced. On the o^er hand, Jinnah. who demar^ded the 
partition of India, would not agree to the principle of the 
partition of provinces. The Viceroy had represented to His 
Majesty's Government the impossibility of fully accepting the 
demands of one side and not of the other. He had tried to put 
forward what he believed to be the points of view of both par¬ 
ties on these matters not only to the Cabinet but also to the 
Opposition, who were broadly in agreement with the policy 
proposed to be adopted by the Goveroment. The politic^ lea¬ 
ders had impressed upon him Chat after paxCition (if it was 
decided on) the transfer of power should take place with Che 
utmost speed. He had accordingly suggested Chat the necessary 
iegialation should be rushed through during the parliamentary 
session. The Prime Minister had agreed, and ChucchiU had 
given an assurance that Che Opposition would fadirtaCe the pas¬ 
sage of the Bill. Power would be demitted in the first instance 
on the basis of Dominion status. Thereafter, the new Indian 
goverrunenc, or govecnments, would be free to withdraw from 
the Commonwealth whenever they wished to do so. His 
Majesty's Government was ready to help both Dominions with 
British officers for dvii administratioa as well as foe defence.^ 

‘ V. P. Mmm, op. dll, pp. 5724. 
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The Indian leadets were asked to study the statement^ to 
discass it with theic respective working commirtees and to 
inform Mouotbatten of &cic reaction by midnight. He did not 
ask that they should agree categorically to the terms of the 
statement, but he would like to have assurances from both sides 
that they would do their best to have the airaogements 
outlined and worked out peacefully. Mouotbatten dien saw 
Gandbi, who had been preaching against the proposal for par¬ 
tition. In the end he was able to persuade Gandhi that the plan 
was the best In the circumstances. The Congress Working 
Committee resolved to accept it. On behalf of the Sikhs, Baldev 
Singh accepted the principle of partition as laid down in the 
plan, but urged that care ^uld be taken to meet their demands 
when framing the terms of reference for the proposed Boundary 
Commission. Jinoah would not commit himself in writing, but 
he assured the Viceroy personally that he would do all in his 
power to get the plan accepted. At the next session of the 
conference, on the following day, the Viceroy announced that 
he had received written assurances from the Congress and the 
Sikhs and a verbal assurance from tlie Muslim League with 
which he was satisfied. Jinnah nodded his assent. 

Attlee announced die plan in the House of Commons on the 
same day. In a broadcast that night he said that partition had 
become inevitable as the Indian leaders bad failed to agree on 
the Cabinet Mission’s plan for a united India, The same evening 
the Viceroy broadcast over All India Radio. It bad always been 
his firm (pinion, he said, that with a reasonable measure of 
goodwill between the communities a unified India would be 
by far the best solotioo, but it had been Impossible to obtain 
agreement on the Cabinet Mission plan or on any other plan 
that would preserve the unity of India. The Muslim League 
had demanded the partiHon of India, and the Congress had 
used the same argument for demaoding, in that event, the parti¬ 
tion of certain provinces. The argument seemed unassailable, 
although he was as much opposed to the division of provinces 
as be was to that of India. Hence it was left to the people of 
India themselves to decide the question of partition. It was 
necessary, in order to ascertain the will of the people of the 
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PuDjab, Bengal aid part of Assam, to lay down boundaries 
between the Muslim'inajority and remainiog areas, but be 
wished to make it clear that the ultimate boundaries would be 
settled by a Boundary Commission and would certainly not be 
idential with those which had been provisionally adop^. The 
Sikhs were so distributed that any partition of the Punjab would 
inevitably divide them. 

The proposal which the Viceroy had put forward and which 
had been accepted, was that His Majes^’s Government should 
hand over power immediately to one or two governments of 
British India, each having Dominion status. Necessary legisla¬ 
tion to give effect to the proposal would have to pass through 
the British Parliament. It was not the intention of His Majesty's 
Government to impose any restriction on India as a whole or 
on the two states, if there were partition, in deciding in the 
fature their relationship to each other and to other member 
states of the British Commonwealth. 

Addressing a press conference on 4 June, Moun6attea laid 
special stress on the fact that independence through Dominion 
status was complete and that the differeot administrations were 
at liberty to opt out of the Commonwealth whenever they 
pleased. He then had a meeting with Gandhi, The trend of 
their conversation was reflected in the words in which Gandhi 
referred to the inevitable arrangement arrived at, howsoever dis- 
tressing to him: ' The British Government is not responsible for 
partition. The Viceroy has no hand in it, In fact he is as op- 
posed to division as Congress itself. But if both of us, Hindus 
and Muslims, cannot agree on anything else, then the Viceroy 
is left with no choice, 

A discordant note was struck by the Hindu Mahasabha's 
Working Committee. At a meeting in Delhi it passed a resolu* 
tion condemning the partition. 'India Is one and indivisible,* 
it urged, ' and diere will never be peace unless and until the 
separated areas are brought back into the Indian Union and 
made integral parts thereof.' A group of militant Muslims, the 
Khaksars, staged demoostradoos when the All-India Muslim 
League Council met in Delhi. Nevertheless, the Couodl, 

' ibid., p. 3S2. 
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although it coaid not tgftt to the partition of Bengal and the ^ 

Punjab, passed a tesolution, on 10 June, authorcing Jinnah to 
accept the fundamental principles of the plan a compromise. 

The AU-lndia Gmgteas Committee accepted the plan by a re¬ 
solution passed on 14 June. In seconding the resolution, moved 
by Govind BalJahh Pant, Maulana Aaad observed; 'The divi¬ 
sion is only of the map of the country and not in the hearts of 
the people. I am sure it is going to be a short-lived partition.' 

Thus was the plan accepted- Although aggrieved by the turn 
events had taken, Gandhi thought it necessary to lend bis sup¬ 
port to the Congress Committee's resolution. 'If at this sta^ 
the All-India Congress Committee rejected the forking Com¬ 
mittee's decision/ he asked, 'what would the world think of 
it ? The consequences of rejection would be the finding of a 
new set of leaders who sbc^d not only be capable of consti¬ 
tuting the Congress Working Committee but also of taking 
charge of the government.** He bad steadfastly opposed parti* 
tioa But there were moments when one had to endure what 
could not be helped. Hus was one such moment. The Congress 
and its valiant chief had to submit to amputation snd accept 
Mountbatten’s plan as the only remedy for a malady that had 
poisoned the entire body politic, defied all physicians, and 
remained incurable. 


* See Pyueltl. op. cil.. pp. iM. 
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I NDBPENDBNCB for India was achieved not by force but 
through legislation, a phenomenon uni^^uo in Che history of 
mankind. The date fixed was 15 Aughst 1947. Intricate prob¬ 
lems had to be faced by the leaders of the people, the Viceroy 
and his masters in England. Within the two months remaining, 
momentous decisions had to be taken to implement the plan 
accepted by the political parties mainly concerned. The wishes of 
the provinces concerning matters left to their option, particularly 
those provinces of whidi the division was proposed, had to be 
ascertained. The administrative services and armed forces had to 
be allocated, and assets and liabilities apportioned, between the 
two Dominions. Boundaries had to be settled. Above all, a 
neighbourly policy had to be evolved to ensure friendly relations 
< between the religious groups, and a smooth running of the 
machinery of administration, within each Dominion. The two 
main sections of the population Chat had decided to separate 
had to lay down for themselves policies and programmes. 
Forgetting the past, they had to live in future as meml«rs of 
one family, divided geographically, but one in spirit and 
devotion to Mother India. 

The legislative assemblies of the provinces met; and the 
majority decided to join a new Indian Constituent Assembly. 
East Bengal, West I^jah, Sind, Baluchistan and the Norto* 
West Frontier Province, however, voted in effect for Pakistan. 
The next step was the introduction of the Indian Independence 
Bill in the British Parliament. Passed by the House of Co mmons 
on 15 July, and by the House of Lords on the following day, 
it received the ro^ assent on 18 July. 'This Bill,' said Lt^ 
Samuel in the House of Lords, * is a moral to all future genera¬ 
tions. It is a treaty of peace without a war.' Lord listowd. as 
Secretary of State for India, stressed tn his address to journalists 
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at the lodia Office the intcreational aspect of the British gesture: 
'ThtK will be a new partnership between the East and 
the West which will bring healthy results for the whole 
world.' 

After much hesitation and consultation with the British 
Prime Minister and Opposition leaders, Mountbatten accepted 
the invitation of the (^ogress leaders to continue in office as 
the Goveroo^Genel:al of the Domimon of India. Jinnah ex¬ 
pressed to Mountbatten his approval of this appointment. His 
own appointment as the Governor*General of Pakistan was 
announced by Attlee in the House of Commons. Pending the 
ultimate transfer of power it was essential that the Muslim 
League as well as the Congress should be represented in the 
Central Government. The Congress, however, had been insist* 
ing for some time past that as the League bad not accepted the 
Cabinet Mission plan it was not entitled to representadon io 
the Government, '^ith a view to avoiding the necessity of ask¬ 
ing the Muslim League representatives to resign, it was decided 
to re-allocate portfolios so that the Congress wing of the Cabi¬ 
net would take charge of affairs pertaining to dte Dominion 
of India while the representatives of the League would handle 
the corresponding portfolios for Pakistan. 

Platform speakers thus found themselves turned administra¬ 
tors overnight. Many, having indulged throughout their politi¬ 
cal career in destructive criticism, non-co-operation and civil 
resistance, had no administrative experience. Fortunately the 
British had left behind an efficient administrative machine 
and personnel noted for their ability, integrity, knowled^ end 
grasp of administrative problems, enactments, legal opinions, 
conventions, precedents and traditions. Expert committees con¬ 
sisting of officials representing both India and Pakistan ren¬ 
dered invaluable assistance to the Steering Committee and the 
Partitioo Council, covering a thousand and one problems per¬ 
taining to administration, organization, records, personnel, 
asseN and liabilities, centnl revenues, contracts, currency and 
coinage, future economic relations, domicile and diplomatic 
relations. They put up recommendations on a large number of 
subjects and evolved formulas for reaching agteemems on un- 
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settled points. V. P. Menon mentions* the names of two such 
outstanding civil servants—H. M. Patel and Chaudhuri 
Mahomed Ali. to whidi should be added one other—-V. P 
Menon himself. 

Both sides insisted that they must have theit armed forces 
under their own control before 15 August. The country's 
closely knit forces, renowned foe their prowess and high tradi¬ 
tions of comradeship and common sacrifice, iiad therefore to 
be divided into two parts, involving the breaking up of regi¬ 
ments, installations and training institutions. It was agreed timt 
the division should be on the basis of citizenship subject to the 
stipulation that an opportunity should be given to those who 
happened to be residents in that part of India in which their 
community was a minority to transfer their names and citizen¬ 
ship to the other part. Subsequently, the Partition Council deci¬ 
ded that from 15 August the Indian Union and Pakistan would 
each have within its own territories forces under its own opera¬ 
tional control, composed predominantly of non-Muslims and 
Muslims resp^iveJy. The withdrawal of British troops, which 
started on 17 August 1947, was completed on 28 February 
1948. 

Two boundary commissions had to be set up, one to deal 
with the partition of Bengal and the separation of SylheC from 
Assam, and the other to deal with the partition of the Punjab. 
With the consent of both parties Sir Cyril Radcliffe was 
appointed Chairman of both commissions. The members 
were all High Court judges. Both sides put forward conflicting 
concerning the territories that should go to them, 
As even the members of the commissions could not agree among 
themselves as regards Bengal and the Punjab, it was agreed bat 
the should givc hls own award. His Award satisfled 

none of the parties. The Hindu press condemned it as self- 
contradictory, anomalous, arbitrary and unjust to Hindus in 
Bengal and the Punjab ; the Muslim press denounced it as par¬ 
tial to Hindus and complained that Pakistan had been cheated. 
The Award bad, however, to be accepted for be time being, 
each side reserving be ri^t to seek adjustment by negotiation. 

* cit, pp. 397-e. 
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Which of the two Domlaions should inherit the iotemational 
pri\^e|es and obligations of pre-partltioo India? The Seac- 
taty of State, to whom the question was referred, upheld the 
contention <k the Indian Union that neither variation in the 
ejctCQt of the territory of the State nor change in its constitution 
could affect its identity. The leaders of the Muslim League were 
unconvinced, and the question had to be referred to the United 
Nations for decision. The United Natiorw held that the situa¬ 
tion was that of a part of an existing state breaking off to form 
a new state, and on this analogy there was no change in the 
international status of India; it continued as a state with all 
its treaty rights and obligations, and consequently with all the 
tights and obligations of membership in ^e United Nations. 
The new Dominion of India therefore continued as an original 
member state of the United Nations. It was open to Pakistan, 
in order to become a member of the United Nations, to apply 
fot admisaioc. 

Since the inhabitaob of both Dominions would continue to 
be British subjects as cititens of two member nations of the 
British Commonwealth, no change in nationality was called 
*for immediately. As regards passports, too, it was decided that, 
for some time at least, no restrictions should be imposed on the 
movement of persons from one Dominion to the other- It was 
furthec agreed that the (wo Dominions should, as far as 
possible, adopt a common policy in matters affecting Indians 
abroad so as to enable them to secure racial equality and dvic 
rights. 

Thus did the leaders on each side try within the time at their 
disposal to settle some of the details concerning the process of 
partition on such friendly terms as could be hoped for, but the 
masses iodamed for years and indoctrinated with the gospel of 
spite and hatred could hardly be expected to ffaterniie simply 
because it pleased their leaders to biiy the hatdiet for the time 
being. The cofomunal situation in the Punjab gave cause for 
alarm. Mountbatten promptly summoned a meeting of the Parti¬ 
tion Council. Safdar Patel and Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of 
the future Government of India, and Jinnah and Liaquat AU 
Khan, on behalf of the future Government of Pakistan, were 
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present, and Baldev Singh attended on behalf of the Sikhs. 
The Council considered it desirable to issue forthwith (22 July) 
a statement likely to ease the situation. In the first joint state* 
ment of policy thus made by the spokesmen of the two goyem* 
ments it was declared Chat the members of the Council were 
determined to establish peaceful conditions in which the pro* 
cess of partition might be completed and the numerous urgent 
tasks of administration and economic reconstruction tak^n in 
hand. Both the Congress and the Muslim League had given 
assurances of fair and equitable treatment to the minorities. The 
two future governments reaffirmed these assurances. *It is/ the 
statement continued, 'their intention to safeguard the legiti* 
mate interests of all citizens irrespective of religion, caste or 
sex, In the exercise of their normal civic rights all citizens will 
be regarded as equal, and both the Governments will assure to 
all people within their territories the exercise of liberties such 
as freedom of speech, the right to form associations, the right 
to worship in their own way and the protection of their Ian* 
guage and culture. Both the Governments further undertake 
that there shall be no diKcimination against those who before 
August may have been political opponents.' These guarantees 
implied that violence would not be tolerated in any form in 
either territory. In this determination the two governments were 
emphatically of one mind. To safeguard peace in the Punjab, 
they agreed to set up a special military command from 1 August, 
covering several districts. A similar organization was to be set 
1 ^, if necessary, in Bengal, 'Both governments have pledged 
th^elves,' it was added, 'to accept the awards of the Boun* 
duty Commission, whatever these may be*' 

This tbOQghtful declaration hid a reassuring effect on the 
minocities in both Dominions. One looked in it In ytin, 
however, for evidence of mutual consultation, decisions ot 
precautionary measures concerning the anticipated fiigbt of the 
population from one country to the other. There was no sign 
of any steps having been taken to prevent panic among the 
minorities in Dominion, of any directives to the people 
to keep calm, or of assurances for the protection of victims of 
communal intolerance and frenzy. Owing to lack of such pee* 
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oiuti&fis the popuIatioQ of both DomiRioi)$ suffered n holocaust 
uQpreccdenti to the anoals of any country in the world. 

A notable achievement was die integratioa of the princely 
states with the new Demmion of India. Under the British 
Cabinet Mission plan, paramountcy would have lapsed after the 
new constitution had come into being. Under the plan of 3 June 
power was to be transferred on 15 August, and paraxnounbgr 
would therefore lapse on that day. Various discussions and 
negotiations with the rulers and the states' ministers were 
started under the guidance and instructions of VaUabhbhai Patel. 
The whole story has been told by V. P. Menon in his book, 
Tht Story of tka Inttiraiion ef tho Indian States. On 13 August 
the rulers of all the states geographically contiguous to India, 
with the exception of Kashmir, Hyderabad, Junagadh and other 
states in Kathiawar under Muslim rxzlers, signed the Instrument 
of Association aod the Standstill Agreement. India thus became 
a federation with the provinces aod the states as its integral 
parts. 

On 27 August, Jinnah bade farewell to India and flew to 
Karachi. Once one of the ardent advocates of Home Rule for 
India and the idol of young nationalbts. what good there was 
in his power to do, with his matchless intellect and spirit of 
service! How much harm, however, did he inflict on his 
motherland owing to his ecaggerated fear that a Coogtess ra) 
would imply perpetual domination of Muslim by Hindu politi¬ 
cians I It was most unfortunate that the Congress, when it had 
opportunities to allay the League's fear, Muslim aspira- 

tioos, belittled its in£uence, underrated the strategic position 
attained by it, to an extent which exasperated Muslim opposi¬ 
tion and led to the crystallization of the demand for Pakistan. 

The first thing the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan did, 
when it met on 11 August, was to elect Jinnah its President. 
Having preached the doctrine of separation for two decades, 
he now addressed his audience for the first time in terms of 
unity and human brotherhood. 'You are free,' said he; 'you 
are free to go to your temples, you are free to go to your mosques 
Of to any other place of worship in this State of Pakbtan. You 
may belong to any religion or caste or creed — that has nothing 
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to do with the fundajseatal principle that we ire ill dtizeos 
and equ&l citizens of one state, Now, I think we should keep 
that in front of os as our ideal, and you will £ad that in course 
of time, Hindus would cease to be Hindus and Muslims would 
cease to be Muslims, not io the religious sense, because that is 
the personal faith of each individual, but in the political sense 
as dtizeru of the State/ On 14 August Mountbatten also 
addressed the Pikistin Constituent Assembly. On the next day, 
he said, the two new sovereign states were to take their place 
in the Commonwealth, not os young nations but as the heirs of 
an ancient and proud civilization. Tltc birth of Pakistan was an 
event in history. * We who are part of history and are helping 
to make it,’ he observed, ’are not well placed, even if we 
wished, to moralize on the event, to look back and survey the 
sequence of the past that led to it. . . . There is no time to 
lo^ bade. There is time only to look forward.' 

On the morning of I$ August, Mounkbatten was swoca In 
as Govetnor*General of India, and the new Cabinet, headed 
by Nehru, was sworn in by the Goveroor*General. ’With this 
transfer of power by consent,’ said the King’s message read by 
Mountbatten to the members of the Constituei^t Assembly, 
' comes the /ui£ljnent of a great democratic ideal to which the 
British and Indian people alike are firmly dedicated/ With 
the true scholar's sense of justice, the erudite Dr Rajendra 
Prasad struck the right note in reply : ' While our achievement 
is in no small measure due to our sufferings and sacrifices, it is 
also the result of world forces and events, and last, though not 
least, it is the consummation and fulfilment of the histotlc 
traditions and democratic ideals of the British race.’ 

The joy of the people and their leaders was short'Uved. 
Many fri^tful events followed in the wake of freedom, The 
flight for shelter of thousands of panic-stricken people from 
one country to the other; the violence, arson, loot, murders, 
rapes and i^er outbursts of the bestiality which persists in mao, 
lacerated the hearts of many, including Gandhi, the Father of 
the Nation- Was this the freedom for which he had striven 
and struggled for more than a generation? Was it the price of 
independence? The one essential condition for winning free- 
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dom which be bad laid down, wis Qon*Wolence; but the fcee* 
dom achieved was accompanied by outrages of the worst type 
ever witnessed. The story is recent history. The after-effects of 
the surgical operation have not yet worn oS, and it is as yet 
too early to pronounce on the possibility of reunion, 

For Britain, too, it was tragic indeed that instead of leaving 
the country at the opportune moment, in an atmosphere of good¬ 
will and peace, the British statesmen of the day should in des¬ 
pair have decided to quit die country hurtiediy, without the 
communal harmony essential for the transfer of power, The 
British withdrawal was bound to come, and could have come 
earlier, as it was understood that the country could not be held 
except by consent. The empire was built up during days of dis¬ 
union, when the population was slumbering, unmindful of 
political rights and wrongs, '^en, with the gradual growth of 
natioflalism, for which British-unposed eduation was respon¬ 
sible, there was a change in the temper of the people, the British 
lion would have waJb^ out as quietly as he had walked in but 
for the split in the nationalist camp which came soon after the 
inauguratioo of the National Congress. The subsequent pro¬ 
longed feud between the Muslim League and the Congress made 
quick withdrawal impossible. The delay at first undoubtedly 
suited the lion; but Lord Waveil was deteemined to. make, 
and he did make, strenuous efforts to see the f u lfilment of the 
pledge made early in the mneteeath centuiy, subsequenily 
renewed, and reinforced by solemn dedaratiotu during the war. 
But because Wavell endeavoured to end the strife between 
the two major political parties simultaneously with the end 
of British rule, it was not given to him to see, during his 
viceroyalty, the day of India's independence. 

When the last iaptef of the British connexion with India 
has been written, and when a complete picture of the political 
situation during the closing days of the Brirish era is presented, 
Wavell's policy wiij perhaps be fully vindicated, Meanwhile, 
let not the world forget the loftiness of bis motives, the sincerity 
of his purpose and his patience under adverse circumstances, 
discouragement and disappointment. 
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